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Foreword 

Since  their  publication  in  the  1970s,  the  two  separate  works.  The  History  of  Army  Aviation. 
Phase 1: 1950-1954,  and  The  History  of  Army  Aviation,  Phase 11, 1955-1962,  have  been  in  steady 
demand  by  U.S.  Army  and  other  military  researchers  in  the  Army  aviation  field.  Appearing  in 
June  1971  and  September  1976,  respectively,  those  volumes  were  written  by  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Weinert,  Jr.,  a  staff  historian  in  the  Historical  Office  of  the  U.S.  Continental  Army  Command 
until  1973,  then  Deputy  Chief  Historian  in  the  Historical  Office  of  the  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command.  The  two  volumes  detail  the  early,  formative  years  of  Army  aviation 
following  the  separation  of  the  ground  and  air  forces  of  the  United  States  Army  and  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  as  an  independent  s^ice  by  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  The  call  for  this  documented  study  has  repeatedly  exhausted  printings  of  the  two 
works.  Prior  to  his  retirement  from  federal  service  in  1988,  Mr.  Weinert  took  initial  steps  to 
organize  his  earlier  work  into  a  single  publication.  Since  then.  Dr.  Susan  Canedy,  Research 
Historian  and  Archivist  in  the  Office  of  the  Command  Historian,  edited  the  combined 
manuscripts  and  completed  the  many  other  tasks  necessary  to  bring  the  work  to  publication.  The 
resulting  volume  is  a  reorganization  of  the  two  volumes,  in  which  only  redundancies  of 
introduction  and  conclusion  have  been  deleted.  This  single  volume  provides  a  useful  record  of 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  battlefield  function  that  would  come  into  its  own  so  dramatically  in 
Vietnam  and  that  would  eventually  be  designated  an  Army  branch  in  1983. 


HENRY  O.  MALONE,  JR. 


Author’s  Preface 

Army  aviation  has  grown  dramatically  in  both  size  and  breadth  of  activities  since  its  inception 
in  1942.  No  comprehensive  history  of  this  growth  has  £g>peared.  This  monograph  attempts  to 
delineate  the  activities  of  Army  Ground  Forces  (AGF),  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Field 
Forces  (OCAFF),  and  the  United  States  Continental  Army  Command  (CONARC)  in  the 
development  of  the  aviation  program  from  19S0  to  1%2. 

The  period  from  1950  to  1954  witnessed  a  critical  phase  in  the  growth  of  Army  aviation.  During 
this  period  the  helicopter  first  began  to  perform  a  major  tactical  role,  combat  experience  in  Korea 
pointed  the  way  to  future  develc^ments,  and  the  formation  of  the  Army  Aviation  School 
provided  a  firm  training  base  for  expansion.  Following  1954,  Army  aviation  not  only  introduced 
new  aircraft  which  significantly  improved  its  capability,  but  also  began  development  of  new 
doctrinal  concepts.  The  work  on  helicopter  armament  and  airmobile  concepts  provided  the 
ground  work  for  the  large  scale  airmobile  combat  operations  which  the  Army  would  conduct 
during  the  following  decade. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  necessary  to  organize  this  monograph 
topically  rather  than  chronologically.  Cross  references  are  inserted  where  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  provide  clarity. 

Most  of  the  primary  documentary  sources  cited  in  the  footnotes  are  located  i'’  the  Civil  Branch 
of  the  National  Archives  in  Suitland,  Maryland.  Copies  of  many  of  these  documents  have  been 
retained  in  the  files  of  the  United  States  Army  Center  of  Military  History  and  the  TRADOC 
Command  Historian.  The  published  reports  and  secondary  sources  dealing  with  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corps  may  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  United  States  Army  Transportation  School  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Virginia.  The  semiannual  historical  reports  of  AGF,  OCAFT,  and  CONARC  are  in  the 
files  of  the  TRADOC  Command  Historian  and  the  Center  of  Military  History.  The  annual 
historical  summaries  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  staff  elements  are  also  located  in  the  files 
of  the  Center  of  Military  History. 

The  preparation  of  this  monograph  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  staffs  of  the  Transportation  Museum  and  library  of  the  United  States  Army 
Transportation  School,  the  United  States  Army  Aviation  Museum,  United  States  Army  Aviation 
Digest,  the  library  of  the  United  States  Army  Aviation  School  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  the 
National  Archives,  the  United  States  Army  Center  of  Military  History,  and  the  Historical  Office, 
United  States  Army  Materiel  and  Readiness  Command. 

The  cooperation  and  assistance  of  many  individuals  contributed  significantly  to  the  research 
on  this  project:  Mr.  William  D.  Shaver,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  CONARC  Historical  Office;  LTC 
Donald  F.  Harrison,  formerly  with  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History;  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Hohmann  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Nester  of  the  Modem  Military  Records  Division,  National  Archives; 
Mr.  James  Craig  of  the  Army  Aviation  Museum;  and  COL  W.  R.  Mathews,  Aviation  Division, 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  Operations  and  Reserve  Forces,  Headquarters,  CONARC. 


RICHARD  P.  WEINERT,  JR. 


Chapter  I 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ARMY  AVIATION 

Aimy  organic  aviation  augments  the  capability  of  the  Army  to  conduct  effective  combat 
operations.  It  is  under  the  full  and  immediate  control  of,  and  subject  to  the  direct  orders  of,  the 
commander  responsible  for  ground  operations.  Army  aviation  as  it  is  known  today  dates  from 
1942,  although  aviation  in  various  forms  has  been  used  by  the  Army  for  reconnaissance  and 
observation  since  the  Civil  War.  The  capabilities  of  observation  aircraft  were  developed  during 
World  War  II  and  following  that  war,  the  helicopter  began  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role. 
It  was  not  until  the  Korean  conflict,  however,  that  Army  aviation  began  to  assume  its  present 
form.  The  period  from  1950  to  1954  saw  the  emergence  of  Army  aviation  as  a  separate  entity. 
During  this  period,  the  foundation  was  laid  upon  which  the  vast  aviation  structure  of  the  V  ietnam 
War  period  was  built 

Balloons  and  Dirigibles 

Aerial  observation  had  its  beginning  in  the  United  States  Army  on  6  June  1861  when 
Thaddeus  S.  C.  Lowe  brought  his  balloon  to  Washington  to  demonstrate  its  military  potential. 
On  18  June,  Lowe  successfully  sent  a  telegraph  message  from  his  balloon  which  in  the  presence 
of  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  War  Department  officials,  he  had  maneuvered  to  an  altitude 
of  500  feet.  The  War  Department  then  asked  Professor  Lowe  to  ascend  his  balloon  near  Falls 
Church,  Virginia,  to  determine  the  location  of  Confederate  troops  menacing  the  Capital.  He 
began  making  ascensions  on  22  June  and  eased  the  tense  situation  in  Washington  by  reporting 
no  offensive  movement  following  the  Confederate  victory  at  Bull  Run.  He  later  used  the  balloon 
for  artillery  spotting  with  some  success.  The  Balloon  Corps  was  added  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  25  September  1861.  The  corps  expanded  from  four  to  seven  balloons  by  early  1862 
as  operations  spread  out  from  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  west  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
south  to  Mobile.  Despite  the  initial  success  of  the  Balloon  Corps,  it  was  disbanded  in  June  1863, 
following  a  disagreement  over  placing  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Signal  Corps.* 

Balloons  were  not  again  used  by  the  Army  until  1892  at  which  time  the  Signal  Corps  had  only 
one  balloon  and  no  trained  personnel.  A  balloon  was  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish- American  War. 
Its  observers  provided  the  Army  with  valuable  information  concerning  the  roads  to  the  front  lines 
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and  the  location  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  but  the  presence  of  the  balloon  bobbing  above  the 
advancing  troops  provided  an  ideal  target  fa  the  Spanish  artillery.  The  balloon  was  finally 
destroyed  b^  enemy  fire,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  infantry.  By  1907,  the  Signal  Corps  had 
increased  its  number  of  balloons  to  ten,  but  by  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  only  five  free 
balloons  were  serviceable.^ 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  I,  the  training  program  for  the  Balloon  Corps  was  stepped  up  with 
balloon  companies  organized  and  sent  to  the  fleld  artillery  centers  and  schools  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  California,  and  Virginia.  As  of  15  April  1918,  the  Army  had  only  2  balloon 
companies  in  operation,  but  by  the  armistice  33  companies  and  1 17  officers  had  been  sent 
overseas.  Of  the  265  balloons  sent  to  France,  77  participated  in  combat,  48  of  which  were  lost 
in  action.  During  actual  fighting,  observation  balloonists,  who  ascended  as  high  as  4,500  feet 
and  were  able  to  see  about  eight  miles  in  all  directions,  reported  locations  of  enemy  batteries, 
hostile  aircraft,  demolition  behind  enemy  lines,  and  movement  of  enemy  supplies  and  troops. 

After  the  armistice,  the  Army  canceled  a  number  of  lighter  than  air  projects,  and  by  the 
summer  of  1920,  the  authcMrized  balloon  strength  was  cut  to  twenty-nine  companies.  The 
introduction  of  the  fighter  plane  in  World  War  I  made  the  balloon  exceedingly  vulnerable, 
eliminating  it  as  an  effective  means  of  aerial  observation. 

The  War  Department  also  had  been  interested  in  dirigibles,  providing  $25,000  in  November 
1907  to  procure  an  experimental  model  for  the  Signal  Corps.  A  contract  for  $6,750  was  awarded 
to  Thomas  Scott  Baldwin,  who  after  successfully  completing  a  series  of  performance  trials, 
taught  three  officers  to  fly  the  airship,  which  was  designated  U.S.  Army  Dirigible  No.l. 
Although  the  airship  made  several  demonstration  flights  around  the  country,  it  was  not  used  after 
1909  and  was  condemned  and  sold  in  1912.  The  Army  waited  until  1919  to  purchase  its  next 
airship,  and  by  1920  it  had  seven  dirigibles.  But  like  the  balloon,  the  airship  was  supplanted  by 
the  airplane. 

Development  of  Military  Aviation 

The  United  States  became  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  contract  for  military  aircraft  when 
in  December  1907  it  called  for  bids  on  a  military  airplane.  Of  the  three  bids  accepted  by  the 
Army,  only  the  Wright  brothers  delivered.  The  Army  accepted  the  aircraft  on  2  August  1908, 
after  its  successful  test  in  July  by  Orville  Wright.  By  the  summer  of  1911,  the  Army  had  five 
airplanes.  Another  milestone  was  reached  in  November  1912  when  the  Army  used  airplanes  for 
observation  and  adjustment  of  field  artillery  fire.  An  act  of  Congress  of  18  July  1914  created 
the  Aviation  Section  within  the  Signal  Corps,  thus  increasing  the  strength  and  scope  of  Army 
aviation  and  giving  it  definite  status. 

The  First  Aero  Squadron,  the  first  tactical  United  States  aviation  unit,  was  organized 
on  5  March  1913.  It  began  practical  operations  in  1916  in  conjunction  with  the  Mexican 
Punitive  Expedition  against  Pancho  Villa.  Its  achievements  were  not  impressive,  as  most  of  the 
obsolescent  aircraft  tvoke  down  during  preliminary  reconnaissance  missions. 
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American  aerial  reconnaissance  experience  in  World  War  I  centered  around  the  First  A^o 
Squadron,  which  arrived  in  France  in  September  1917.  After  training  under  French  direction, 
the  squadron  went  into  action  in  the  Toul  Sector  in  April  1918  as  the  first  Amoican  air  unit  to 
fly  reconnaissance  and  observation  missions  in  France.  Brig.  Gen.  William  Mitchell,  com¬ 
mander  of  all  air  units  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  added  two  other  squadrons  to  the 
First,  thus  forming  the  1st  Corps  Observtdion  Group  which  reconnoitred  for  the  artillery  with 
distinction.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  there  wre  fifteen  obsrvation  squadrons  in  Europe.^ 

With  legislative  authority  granted  by  the  Overman  Act  of  20  May  1918,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  by  executive  order  removed  Army  aviation  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
Responsibilities  for  uaining  and  operations  wre  vested  in  a  Director  of  Military  Aeronautics 
and  the  new  organization  was  soon  officially  recognized  as  the  Air  Service.  This  designation 
was  changed  on  2  July  1926  to  the  Army  Air  Corps,  but  there  were  no  fundamental  changes  in 
mission  or  organization.  The  tables  of  organization  as  of  April  1926  called  for  a  squadron  of 
thirteen  observation  aircraft  per  division,  while  each  corps  headquarters  was  to  have  an  obser¬ 
vation  group  of  two  observation  squadrons,  a  service  squadron,  and  a  photo  squadron.  Each 
Army  and  the  General  Headquarters  of  the  Army  was  to  have  an  observation  group. 

By  1930,  emphasis  began  to  shift  to  corps  and  division  observation  in  coordination  with 
ground  units  along  the  fi'ont  lines.  During  this  prewar  decade,  observation  aircraft  progressed 
from  a  series  of  small  biplanes  to  the  0-47,  an  all  metal,  3-seat  monoplane  with  renactable 
landing  gear,  and  a  550  horsepower  engine. 

The  Army  Air  Corps  also  considered  a  multi-engined,  amphibious  aircraft  which  would  be 
used  to  observe  and  adjust  coast  artillery  fire,  but  the  Navy  objected  to  Army  encroachment  on 
its  mission  of  protecting  the  nation’s  shores.  Subsequently,  an  agreement  was  reached  which  set 
the  Army’s  sphere  of  operation  and  observation  at  100  miles,  thus  forcing  it  out  of  the  long  range 
reconnaissance  role. 

Because  of  a  change  in  organization,  corps  observation  groups  had  doubled  in  number  of 
aircraft  by  1936,  with  four  observation  squadrons  and  a  service  squadron;  however,  at  division 
level  an  officer  and  a  small  enlisted  staff  remained  to  assist  the  division  commander  on  air 
matters.  Under  a  further  reorganization  at  a  later  date,  the  division  air  officers’  function  became 
cenualized  at  corps  headquarters. 

Observation  training  in  the  thirties  was  neglected  as  pilots  avoided  this  program  because  they 
felt  that  a  successful  and  rewarding  career  in  observation  aviation  was  doubtful.  As  a  result,  the 
program  faltered,  morale  sagged,  and  many  officers  transferred  to  bomber  and  fighter  duty.  The 
lack  of  funds  during  the  thirties,  along  with  a  misunderstanding  of  the  urgency  of  the  require¬ 
ments,  served  to  delay  the  development  of  observation  aviation.^ 

Establishment  of  Organic  Army  Aviation 

After  purchasing  a  Kellett  K-2  autogiro  for  testing  in  1930,  the  Army  waited  until  1936  to 
obtain  the  Kellett  YC-1  and  Pitcam  YU-2  and  start  combat  tests  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia,  and 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  The  Army  was  particularly  interested  in  the  potential  use  of  the 
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autogiro  in  tactical  observation  and  command  aixl  liaison  flights  because  of  its  ability  to  get  in 
and  out  of  small  areas.  Several  serious  accidents,  weight  limitations,  failure  to  install  additional 
observer  type  equipment,  and  failure  in  flight  tests  caused  the  caitcellation  of  the  autogiro 
program  of  development. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  rotary  pow^ed  flight  seemed  to  be  the  helicopter.  Encouraged 
by  German  success  in  this  field  in  1937,  Congress  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the  Army  Air 
Corps  to  procure  a  helicopter.  The  XR-l,  developed  by  Platt  La  Page  Company,  emerged  in 
1941,  followed  closely  by  the  XR-IA  later  in  the  year.  The  advent  of  the  war  delayed  any 
significant  developments  in  rotary  aircraft.^ 

After  1939.  certain  field  artillery  officers  made  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain  efficient  aircraft 
for  their  branch  to  be  used  for  artillery  observation.  Proposals  to  include  light  observation  planes 
organically  in  field  artillery  units  were  fust  advanced  as  a  consequence  of  experience  in  the 
Louisiana  Maneuvers  of  September  1941.  In  these  maneuvers,  the  observation  aircraft  provided 
by  the  newly  created  air  support  commands  proved  to  be  inadequate.  During  the  1941 
maneuvers,  conducted  in  Tennessee,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  the  Carolinas  from  April 
through  October,  8  Piper  Cubs,  4  Aeroncas,  and  4  Tayloicraft  were  tested.  The  aircraft,  their 
pilots,  and  mechanics  were  supplied  by  the  aircraft  manufacturers  at  no  cost  to  the  government, 
except  that  in  the  fmal  stages  of  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers  the  Army  contracted  for  the  use  of  the 
so-called  “Grasshopper  Squadron”  to  assure  their  availability  for  a  period  after  the  date  which 
the  manufacturers  had  decided  to  withdraw  them.  According  to  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Danford, 
Chief  of  Field  Artillery,  the  only  uniformly  satisfactory  report  of  air  observation  during  those 
Louisiana  Maneuvers  came  from  those  artillery  units  which  used  light  commercial  planes  (Piper 
Cubs)  operated  by  civilian  pilots.  General  Danford  renewed  a  previous  recommendation  to  the 
War  Department  to  make  light  liaison  planes,  operated  by  field  artillery  officer-pilots,  organic 
in  the  artillery  component  of  each  division  and  in  each  corps  artillery  brigade.  Division  and  corps 
commanders  who  had  participated  in  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers  were  unanimously  in  favor  of 
thi.c  change. 

Lt.  Gen.  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Headquarters,  was  well  aware  of  the  value 
of  tactical  air  support  for  the  ground  forces  and  the  importance  of  good  aerial  adjustment  of 
artillery  fire,  but  until  the  1941  maneuvers  he  believed  this  was  a  responsibility  of  the  Air  Corps. 
After  the  maneuvers.  General  McNair  recommended  to  General  George  C.  Marshall,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  that  commercial  planes  be  purchased  to  relieve  the  shortage  of 
liaison  aircraft. 

In  November  1941,  General  Marshall  agreed  that  the  commercial  aircraft  were  of  merit  in 
regard  to  cost  and  availability  and  would  relieve  the  current  pressure  on  the  induction  program 
!  of  heavier  tactical  aircraft.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  Materiel  Division,  General  Head- 

quarts,  began  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  617  light  aiicrafL  This  initial  procurement  was 
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^  increased  more  than  tenfold  in  the  next  year. 

I  On  10  December  1941 ,  General  Marshall  directed  General  Danford  to  test  out  his  theory  of 

I  organic  aircraft  Two  units — the  13th  Field  Artillery  Brigade  of  the  First  Army  and  the  2d 
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Piper  Cubs  used  during  1941  maneuvers. 


Division  Artillery  of  the  Third  Army — received  twelve  TO-59  Piper  Cubs  with  each  aircraft 
assigned  a  pilot  and  a  specially  trained  mechanic.  During  the  tests,  which  lasted  all  winter,  the 
artillerymen  trained  enthusiastically  und^  their  civilian  instructors.  On  1  May  1942,  Maj.  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Clark,  General  McNair’s  Chief  of  Staff,  received  a  favorable  test  report  and  promptly 
added  his  recommendation  for  t^proval. 

The  Secretary  of  War  approved  organic  aviation  for  the  field  artillery  on  6  June  1942.  This 
action  authorized  2  aircraft  per  light  and  medium  artillery  battalion,  2  per  heavy  artillery 
battalion  normally  assigned  to  brigade,  2  per  Held  artillery  group,  and  2  for  the  headquarters  and 
headquarters  battery  of  each  field  artillery  brigade  and  division  artillery.  Thus,  Army  aviation 
became  a  reality  in  the  early  days  of  World  War  II.* 

Light  aircraft  were  utilized  for  almost  every  conceivable  mission  during  World  War  II.  Every 
major  command  unit,  excqit  the  Antiaircraft  Command,  established  a  requirement  for  organic 
assignment  of  aircraft.  The  period,  1942- 1947,  was  characterized  by  the  absence  of  any  clear-cut 
bask;  understanding  among  the  agencies  concerned  regarding  the  oiganic  assignment  of  aircraft 
outside  of  the  Army  Air  Force.  Continuous  difficulties  over  oiganizadon  and  control  of  these 
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An  L-4  Grasshopper  Observation  plane  of  the  11th  Observation  Squadron  taxis  on  a 
road  during  the  Carolina  Maneuvers  in  August  1942. 


aircraft,  referred  to  as  liaison  aircraft  during  this  period,  were  further  compUcated  by  the 
questions  of  what  type  aircraft  were  to  be  used  for  the  observation  mission. 

The  nearest  approach  to  any  degree  of  accord  on  the  light  aviation  issue  during  the  war  was 
contained  in  a  set  of  principles  recommended  by  the  Army  Air  Force,  generally  accepted  by 
Army  Ground  Forces,  and  given  due  consideration  by  the  War  Dqyartment  in  handling  decisions 
on  Army  aviation.  The  salient  features  of  these  ^Minciples  were:  maximum  sustained  utilization 
of  aircraft  assigned  organically  to  the  Army  Ground  Forces;  minimum  detachment  of  individual 
aircraft  from  the  main  body;  minimum  duplication  of  Army  Air  Force  units  and  equipment  with 
a  compensating  increase  in  the  ability  to  wage  war,  and,  last,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  separate 
airdromes,  depot  maintenance  facilities,  and  training  facilities  would  not  be  required. 

World  War  n  Training 

Early  in  World  War  II,  leqxxisibilities  for  the  equipment,  maintenance,  and  training  as¬ 
sociated  with  organic  aviation  were  divided  between  the  Army  Ground  Fbrces,  which  supervised 
tactical  training  of  pilots  and  mechanics,  and  the  Army  Air  Forces,  which  handled  basic  flight 
training  of  student  pilots  and  their  rating. 
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An  L-20  (foreground)  and  two  L-I9  curcr<^  (background)  in  flight  near  Fort 
Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 


On  14  January  1942,  fourteen  officers  and  twenty  enlisted  men  of  the  Field  Artillety,  who 
were  holders  of  civilian  pilot  licenses,  reported  to  the  Field  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill,  and  were 
organized  as  the  Air  Training  Detachment  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  W.  W.  Ford.  Between 
14  January  and  28  F^yruary,  these  individuals  received  basic  instruction  in  short  field  flying 
techniques  and  maintenance  of  liaison  airplanes  from  seven  civilian  flying  in^ructors  and  three 
civilian  maintenance  instructors.  Thirteen  officers  and  eight  enlisted  men  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  the  course.  When  the  War  Dqxvtment  approved  the  adoption  oforganic  air  observation 
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for  the  field  artillery,  it  directed  that  the  Field  Artillery  Schotri  conduct  training  of  pilots  and 
mechanics  to  be  procured  from  the  Ground  Forces.  Trainees  had  to  have  prior  flight  and 
mechanical  expoience.  In  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Air  Training,  highly  skilled 
flight  instrucuvs  and  maintenance  instructors  were  hired  from  civilian  life  to  give  pilots 
intensive  training. 

Courses  necessary  for  tactical  training  were  organized  in  the  Department  of  Air  Training,  set 
up  in  the  Field  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  The  flrst  eighteen  pilots 
graduated  on  18  September  1942.  Controversy  developed  between  the  Ground  Forces  and  the 
Air  Forces  over  the  recruiting  of  pilots  and  their  qualification.  The  original  plan  provided  that 
field  artillery  pilots  might  be  noncommissioned  officers  with  the  rating  of  staff  sergeants,  as  were 
all  Army  Air  Force  liaison  pilots,  but  the  majority  of  those  recruited  from  the  Army  Ground 
Forces  were  commissioned  officers.  Beginning  in  September  1942,  the  Army  Air  Forces  was  to 
send  100  qualified  liaison  pilots  a  month  to  Fort  Sill.  This  plan  failed  because  the  Army  Ground 
Forces  had  difficulty  flnding  qualified  volunteers,  while  the  Army  Air  Forces  challenged  the 
qualification  of  those  admitted  to  the  courses  at  the  Field  Artillery  School.  Those  suident  pilots 
supplied  by  the  Army  Air  Forces  often  failed  to  measure  up  to  flying  requirements  of  the  Field 
Artillery  School.  There  was  constant  disagreement  whether  or  not  the  pilots  should  be  observers 
trained  to  adjust  artillery  fire.  The  Air  Forces  contended  that  adjustment  of  artillery  fire  from  a 
muld-seated  aircraft  could  best  be  performed  by  an  observer  rather  than  by  the  pilot. 

In  September  1942,  the  commandant  of  the  Field  Artillery  School  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
assign  responsibility  for  the  procurement  and  rating  of  field  artillery  pilots  to  the  Army  Ground 
Forces.  By  November  1942,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Army  Ground  Forces  should  begin  sending 
twenty-five  ground  officers  per  week  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  fw  training.  These  officers 
eventually  would  be  included  in  the  quota  of  forty  which  the  Air  Forces  would  send  to  Fort  Sill 
every  week.’ 

The  first  class  under  the  Depaitment  of  Air  Training  began  on  3  August  1942  and  was 
composed  of  officers  up  to  captain,  and  enlisted  volunte^s  who  held  or  recently  held  Civil 
Aeronautics  Agency  private  pilot  licenses,  had  logged  sixty  hours  pilot  time,  and  weighed  170 
pounds  or  less.  The  first  basically  trained  pilots  arrived  at  the  Field  Artillery  School  on  19 
September.  Twenty-five  field  artillery  officers  began  Primary  Flight  Instruction  at  Denton, 
Texas,  on  3  December,  with  the  same  number  reporting  each  week  thereafter  for  seven  weeks 
of  training  as  liaison  pilots  before  reporting  to  Fort  Sill  for  the  S-week  advanced  course.  The 
duration  of  the  primary  flight  course  was  changed  to  five  weeks  in  Fetxuary  1943. 

Early  in  1943,  the  War  I>epartment  began  to  straighten  out  the  difficulties  over  personnel  and 
training  that  had  arisen  between  the  Army  Ground  Forces  and  the  Army  Air  Fcxces  and  ^proved 
certain  changes  in  the  organic  aviation  program  as  requested  by  the  Army  Ground  Forces.  The 
most  important  change  was  that  pilots  were  to  be  officers,  trained  to  adjust  fire.  The  pilot  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  radioman-mechanic  who  was  to  watch  for  hostile  planes  and  transmit  fire 
directkms  to  the  ground.  The  new  system  assured  Army  Ground  Forces  control  of  and  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  supply  of  pilots.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  Army  Air  Forces  trained  AGF 
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volunteers  as  liaison  i»lots  at  the  Army  Air  Forces  flying  schools  at  Denton  and  Pittsburg, 
^  Kansas,  in  a  manner  acknowledged  by  Army  Ground  Forces  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  Field 
Artillery  School  no  longer  had  to  prolong  its  courses  by  giving  its  student  pilots  basic 
military  training. 

Late  in  February  1943,  Army  Ground  Forces  expressed  its  desire  to  include  organic  liaison 
aviation  in  tank  destroyer  units  and  mechanized  cavalry  units.  It  also  wanted  to  provide  divisions 
with  airplanes,  in  addition  to  those  with  the  artillery,  for  the  use  of  the  division  commander  and 
his  staff  and  for  work  with  division  reconnaissance  elements.  About  half  of  the  planes  and  men 
requested  were  to  be  assigned  organically  to  divisions  and  the  remainder  to  tank  destroyer  and 
mechanized  cavalry  forces.  The  War  Department  estimated  in  March,  that  in  order  to  implement 
the  proposed  extension  of  organic  aviation  in  ground  force  units,  approximately  1 ,500  liaison 
planes  would  be  required  in  addition  to  the  2,S00  necessary  for  the  existing  field  artillery 
program.  The  War  Department  turned  down  the  AGF  proposal  on  28  June,  thereby  stabilizing 
the  organic  ground  force  aviation  program  until  almost  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

During  the  period,  16  March  -  19  April  1943,  the  Army  Air  Forces  supplied  the  Artillery 
School  with  forty  liaison  pilots  weekly.  First  priority  on  the  weekly  input  of  trainees  went  to  all 
Field  Artillery  officers  supplied  by  Army  Ground  Forces  who  had  successfully  completed  the 
flight  training  course  and  had  been  rated  liaison  {nlots.  Second  priority  was  given  to  enlisted 
graduates  of  the  civilian  pilot  training-liaison  pilot  training  course.  These  men  were  to  have 
completed  basic  military  training  and  were  to  be  rated  liaison  pilots  prior  to  their  transfer  to  Fort 
Sill.  Third  (xioity  was  reserved  for  well  qualified  enlisted  volunteers  who  had  completed  basic 
military  training  and  who  were  rated  liaison  pilots. 

On  20  April  1943,  the  War  Department  decided  it  would  be  belter  for  enlisted  men  to  attend 
oflico’  candidate  school  before  going  to  flight  school.  This  decision  was  made  because  the 
enlisted  men  who  were  capable  of  doing  an  acceptable  job  as  liaison  aviators  usually  were  officer 
candidate  school  material  and  left  troop  units  for  OCS  shortly  after  rqwrting  for  duty. 

The  duration  of  the  course  at  the  Field  Artillery  School  increased  from  seven  weeks  in 
February  1943  to  fourteen  in  June  194S.  Stress  was  placed  on  cross  country  flying  and  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  combat  zones.  Training  was  suspended  from  the  fall  of  1944  to  January 
1945  because  a  sufficient  number  of  pilots  had  been  trained  to  meet  Army  requirements. 
Contracts  with  civilian  flying  schools  were  cancelled  and  Army  Air  Force  primary  flight  training 
at  Pittsburg  was  discontinued. 

Se^qilane  training  for  pilots  and  mechanics  was  begun  in  April  1944.  Training  in  the  use  of 
the  Brodie  device  was  ordered  by  Army  Ground  Forces  in  October  1944.  The  Brodie  device  was 
a  cable  launching  and  landing  rqiparatus  which  enabled  aircraft  to  get  in  and  out  of  confined  or 
unimproved  areas  and  to  operate  from  Naval  landing  craft. 

Following  the  resumption  of  training  in  January  1945,  pilot  losses  in  combat  necessitated  an 
increased  input  of  from  thirty  to  forty  students  every  two  weeks  and  a  reduction  of  basic  train¬ 
ing  to  eleven  or  twelve  weeks.  Tactical  instruction  was  cut  to  five  weeks,  and  liaison  pilots  were 
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rushed  overseas  until  the  situation  eased.  Beginning  with  Class  Number  101 ,  enrolled  (xi  18  June 
1945,  the  department  reduced  the  student  input  from  forty  to  thirty  per  class.^° 

By  the  aid  of  World  War  II.  2,630  pilots  and  2.252  mechanics  had  been  trained.  The  cessation 
of  hostilities  interrupted  the  procurement  and  training  programs  and  subsequently  reduced  the 
aircraft  inventory  firom  1,600  to  approximately  200  aircraft  by  late  1945. 

The  Separation  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  established  the  United  Stales  Air  Force  as  an  indqiendent 
service.  Army  Regulatioi  95-5  set  forth  the  missions  of  Army  aviation  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  following  terms:  expediting  and  facilitating  the  conduct  of  operations  on  land; 
improving  mobility,  command,  control,  and  logistic  support  of  Army  forces;  and  facilitating 
greater  battlefield  dispersion  and  maneuverability  under  conditions  of  atomic  warfare.  At  the 
same  time,  the  provisions  prevented  infiingement  upon  those  areas  of  responsibility  delegated 
to  the  Air  Force  by  the  Key  West  Agreement  of  21  April  1948. 

Joint  Regulations 

The  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  acting  jointly,  issued  a  number  of  so-called  adjustment 
regulations,  one  of  which  amounted  to  a  basic  agreement  on  the  question  of  Army  organic 
aviation.  On  29  May  1949,  Joint  Army  and  Air  Force  Adjustment  Regulation  5-10-1,  Combat 
Joint  Operations,  Etc.:  Employment  of  Aircraft  for  Performance  of  Certain  Missions,  was 
issued.  This  regulation  provided  for  two  types  of  Army  aircraft — fixed  wing,  not  exceeding 
2,500  pounds  in  weight;  and  rotary  wing,  weighing  no  more  than  3,500  to 4,000  pounds.  Organic 
aircraft  could  be  utilized  by  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  and  improving  ground 
combat  procedures  in  forward  areas  of  the  battlefield.  Specific  functions  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  light  Army  liaison  airplanes  during  World  War  II.  They  included:  (1)  maintenance  of 
aerial  surveillance  of  enemy  forward  areas  in  order  to  locate  targets,  adjust  fire,  and  obtain 
information  on  hostile  defense  forces;  (2)  aerial  route  reconnaissance;  (3)  control  of  march 
columns;  (4)  camoufls^e  inspections  of  ground  forces  areas  and  installations;  (5)  local  courier 
and  messenger  service;  (6)  emergency  aerial  evacuation;  (7)  emergency  aerial  wire  laying;  (8) 
limited  aerial  resupply;  and  (9)  limited  front  line  aerial  photography.  The  agreement  specified 
that  the  Air  Force  would  provide  liaison  aircraft  units  to  perform  for  the  Army  courier  service, 
messenger  service,  aerial  evacuation,  aerial  photography,  aerial  supply,  and  aerial  wire  laying. 

Soon  after  publication  of  JAAFAR  5-10-1,  the  Ordnance  Corps  was  assigned  the  major 
responsibilities  for  the  logistical  support  of  Army  aircraft.  The  Army  actively  entered  the 
aircraft  supply  field  the  following  March  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  Air  Force,  it  prescribed 
certain  policies  and  iMXx:edures  to  be  followed  in  “matters  related  to  the  develq}ment,  procure¬ 
ment,  supply,  and  maintenance  oS  Army  aircraft  and  allied  aircraft  equipment”  On  23  March 
1950,  these  took  the  form  of  identical  documents.  Army  Regulation  700-50  and  Air  Force 
Regulation  65-7,  Supplies  and  Equipment:  Army  Aircraft  and  Allied  Equipment*  ’ 
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IVaining  Agreements 

In  late  February  1947,  General  Jacob  L.  Devers,  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Ground 
Forces,  and  Lt.  Gen.  J.  K.  Cannon,  the  Commanding  General,  Air  Training  Command,  reached 
an  agreement  on  the  training  of  Army  Ground  Forces  pilots.  The  Army  Air  Forces  would 
conduct  technical  flight  training  to  produce  liaison  pilots  capable  of  operating  AGF  aircraft 
during  daylight,  darkness,  and  under  marginal  weather  conditions  from  landing  strips  and  roads 
normally  used  by  AGF  units.  Also,  the  AirFwces  would  rate  Army  Ground  Forces  student  pilots 
as  liaison  pilots  upon  successful  completion  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Liaison  Pilot  Course. 

The  Army  Ground  Forces  agreed  to  conduct  operational  and  tactical  flight  training;  conduct 
instruction  in  the  performance  of  first  and  second  echelon  maintenance  of  its  aircraft;  and 
conduct  instruction  in  adjustment  of  fire,  aerial  reconnaissance,  aerial  photography,  amphibious, 
airborne,  and  mountain  operations,  and  any  additional  areas  which  might  be  required  for  Army 
Ground  Forces  pilots  to  accomplish  their  missions.  All  training  was  to  be  conducted  at  Fort  Sill. 
Also,  the  AGF  would  evaluate  the  products  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Liaison  Pilot  School  through 
certain  operational  and  tactical  flight  evaluation  tests  conducted  by  the  Artillery  School.  The 
results  of  those  tests,  along  with  comments  and  constructive  recommendations,  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  Army  Ground  Forces  for  transmittal  to  Air  Training  Command  headquarters. 

Flight  IVaining 

While  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  attempted  to  work  out  a  division  of  their  responsibilities, 
important  changes  had  been  taking  place  in  >^y  organic  aviation.  On  7  December  1945,  the 
Department  of  Air  Training  at  the  Field  Artillery  School  had  been  redesignated  the  Army 
Ground  Forces  Air  Training  School,  a  change  which  resulted  from  an  agreement  to  extend 
organic  aviation  to  cavalry,  infantry,  engineer,  armor,  and  tank  destroyer  units.  An  agreement 
between  General  Devers  and  General  Ira  C.  Eaker,  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Air  Forces, 
also  called  for  additional  light  aircraft  for  the  AGF. 

Training  provided  for  the  Army  by  the  Air  Force  was  conducted  at  several  installations  during 
the  post-war  period.  Primary  fixed  wing  umning,  which  had  been  conducted  at  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base,  was  transferred  to  Gary  Air  Force  Base  at  San  Marcos,  Texas,  in  May  1946.  Gary 
Air  Force  Base  was  closed  in  1949  and  all  Army  training  was  transferred  to  Connally  Air  Force 
Base,  Waco,  Texas.  With  the  expansion  of  Army  aviation  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea, 
Gary  Air  Force  Base  was  reopened  and  all  primary  flight  training  was  transferred  there,  as  was 
the  training  of  mechanics  which  had  been  conducted  at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base. 

The  Air  Training  School  at  Fort  Sill  began  operation  early  in  1946,  but  by  June  the 
demobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  brought  about  a  severe  shortage  of  jjersonnel.  As  a  result, 
the  Air  Training  School  had  to  eliminate  seaplane  training  and  had  to  reduce  sharply  the  time 
devoted  to  the  Brodie  device.  In  November,  the  Department  of  Air  Training  again  was 
established,  and  the  Army  Ground  Forces  Air  Training  School  was  discontinued.  The  depart¬ 
ment  offered  training  support  for  all  of  the  ground  arms,  rather  than  just  for  artillery  as  it  had 
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prior  to  7  December  1945.  During  the  period  from  1946  to  1949, 486  officers  graduated  from 
the  Army  Ground  Forces  Pilot  Course,  while  461  enlisted  men  graduated  from  the  Air 
Mechanic  Course. 

As  a  result  of  the  February  1947  agreements,  the  program  of  instruction  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Liaison  Pilot  Course  was  lengthened  from  four  to  five  and  one-half  months.  The 
maximum  capacity  of  the  Artillery  School  under  the  new  program  of  instruction  would  be  sixty 
students  per  class.  The  Army  Ground  Forces,  anticipating  a  40  percent  attrition  rate  during  the 
Army  Air  Forces  Liaison  Pilot  Course,  recommended  that  the  maximum  capacity  of  each  class 
be  established  initially  at  100  for  reporting  and  60  for  graduation.  Based  upon  pilot  replacement 
requirements  and  experience  gained  in  conducting  the  revised  pilot  courses,  AGF  also  recom¬ 
mended  changes  in  class  capacities  one  month  prior  to  the  starting  date  of  each  class.  It 
anticipated  that  classes  would  not  be  filled  to  maximum  capacity  because  of  shortages  of 
company  grade  officers  in  the  ground  arms. 

The  Army  Ground  Forces  Pilot  Course  conducted  by  the  Artillery  School  was  to  be  reduced 
from  four  to  three  months  in  order  to  maintain  a  continuous  student  load  at  the  Artillery  School 
of  four  3-month  classes  per  year.  The  Army  Ground  Forces  proposed  that  the  Artillery  School 
attach  an  AGF  combat-experienced  pilot  of  field  grade  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  Liaison  Pilot 
School  to  serve  as  the  AGF  liaison  officer  to  provide  timely  assistance  and  advice  for 
the  instructors.'^ 

By  far  the  most  significant  development  of  this  period  was  the  introduction  of  the  helicopter 
into  Army  aviation.  Early  in  1945,  the  Army  began  investigating  the  feasibility  of  adapting 
rotary  wing  aircraft  to  the  Army  aviation  mission.  In  1946,  the  Army  obtained  its  first  helicop¬ 
ters — thirteen  Bell  YR-13s.  In  February  1947,  the  Bell  Helicopter  Corporation  began  the  first 
formal  Army  helicopter  pilot  training  course  under  contract  at  its  factory  facilities.  Primary 
rotary  wing  training  began  at  San  Marcos  on  1  September  1947  under  Air  Force  direction.'^ 

Army  personnel  qualified  as  helicopter  pilots  after  twenty-five  hours  of  flight  instruction. 
Feeling  that  twenty-five  hours  were  inadequate  and  that  its  pilots  needed  training  in  advanced 
techniques  in  helicopter  flight,  the  Army  established  an  advanced  tactical  training  course  at  Fort 
Sill  on  1  November  1948.  Men  who  had  taken  their  helicopter  flight  training  from  either  the  Air 
Force  or  Bell  were  the  first  instructors  for  the  tactical  helicopter  training  course. 

During  1949  and  early  1950,  the  training  of  helicopter  pilots  by  both  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  had  low  quotas,  none  of  which  exceeded  ten  students  per  class.  In  August  1949,  the  Air 
Force  Helicopter  School  program  for  Army  Field  Forces  officers  was  extended  from  four  to  five 
weeks  in  duration,  with  a  class  capacity  of  six.  Flight  training  increased  from  25  to  30  hours  and 
academic  training  increased  from  40  to  51  hours.  Officers  selected  to  attend  the  course  were 
Regular  Army  or  selected  reservists  rated  as  liaison  pilots,  currently  on  flight  status.  Beginning 
in  January  1950,  all  students,  upon  successful  completion  of  the  Air  Force  Pilot  Helicopter 
Course,  were  required  to  enter  the  Army  Field  Forces  Helicopter  Pilot  Course  at  the  Artillery 
School.  In  December  1949,  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Artillery  Center  had  recommended 
that  the  Army  Field  Forces  Helicopter  Course  be  extended  from  four  to  five  weeks  in  order  to 
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provide  increased  instruction  in  maintenance,  technical  inspections,  and  practical  field  exercises. 
The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces^**  approved  this  plan  in  late  December  and  received 
Department  of  the  Army  approval  in  January  1950.  Army  Field  Forces  also  authorized 
attendance  at  the  Army  Field  Forces  Helicopter  Pilot  Course  for  those  officers  who  were  trained 
as  field  artillery  pilots  during  World  War  11  in  order  to  familiarize  them  with  new  tactical 
doctrine  applicable  to  combat  arms  other  than  field  artillery,  new  types  of  liaison  airplanes, 
helicopters,  communications  equipment,  and  new  conduct  of  fire  procedures. 

In  view  of  the  possible  consolidation  of  helicopter  training,  the  Artillery  School  in  March 
1950  pointed  out  that  the  existing  facilities  at  Connally  Air  Force  Base,  where  the  first  phase  of 
training  was  then  being  conducted,  were  inadequate  because  of  air  congestion.  If  the  course 
were  to  be  consolidated  at  Fort  Sill,  eight  weeks  would  be  required  to  train  a  helicopter  pilot,  as 
duplication  of  time  in  performing  basic  maneuvers  and  allowing  instructor  pilots  to  become 
familiar  with  the  students  would  be  eliminated.  Also,  a  considerable  savings  in  funds  and  a 
subsequent  increase  in  output  would  result  from  consolidation.  Any  real  progress  in  consolida¬ 
tion  was  nevertheless  stymied  by  the  impact  of  the  Korean  conflict.’^ 
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Chapter  n 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ARMY  AVIATION 

Organic  Army  aviation  had  emerged  from  World  War  II  with  a  vast  amount  of  both  training 
and  tactical  experience.  During  the  following  five  years  the  drastic  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
Army  had  caused  a  major  curtailment  in  aviation  activities.  It  was  during  this  period,  however, 
that  the  Army  began  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  use  of  the  helicopter.  Partially  shackled 
by  agreements  with  the  Air  Force,  the  Army  in  1949  began  to  take  the  first  tentative  steps  in 
expanding  its  aviation  program.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  gave  an  impetus  to  this  expansion 
which  resulted  in  a  rapid  growth  of  Army  aviation  in  both  size  and  importance. 

Late  in  1949,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  (OCAFF)  conducted  studies  which 
indicated  the  need  for  various  types  of  helicopters  to  provide  short-haul  air  transport  to  corps, 
division,  and  smaller  tactical  units  of  the  ground  forces.  This  proposal  received  strong  support 
in  a  Department  of  the  Army  G-3  study  prepared  in  May  1950.  It  was  therefore  recommended 
that  the  Army  provide  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  budget  for  the  organization  and  equipping 
of  five  transport  helicopter  companies  which  would  be  placed  with  divisions  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  doctrine  for  their  employment. 

The  Transportation  Corps’  role  in  organic  Army  aviation  stemmed  from  the  development  of 
this  experimental  program  in  the  summer  of  1950.  Transportation  Corps  functions,  largely  of  a 
staff  nature,  involved  planning  and  coordination  with  the  Army  Field  Forces  and  the  Army 
General  Staff  regarding  the  activation,  equipping,  and  formulation  of  doctrine  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  cargo  helicopter  units.* 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict  resulted  in  quick  action  in  the  development  of  the 
helicopter  program.  Provision  was  made  for  five  Army  helicopter  transport  companies  in  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1951.  In  order  to  organize  such  units  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  to  gain  combat  experience  in  Korea,  OCAFF  was  instructed  on  9  August  1950 
to  undertake  the  early  activation  and  training  of  four  of  the  five  units.  These  four  companies 
were  to  be  equipped  with  the  H- 19  CHICKASAW  helicopter.  The  fifth  company  was  planned 
to  be  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1951  and  would  be  equif^ied  with  H-21 
WORKHORSE  helicopters  which  were  expected  to  become  available  in  the  fall  of  1951. 
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Cross-servicing  orders  for  the  procurement  of  these  helicopters  were  placed  with  the  Air  Force 

2 

in  late  August  and  September. 

Planning  for  Organic  Air  Transport 

On  8  September  1950,  General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  requested 
the  Air  Force  to  lift  the  weight  restrictions  imposed  by  JAAFAR  5-10-1.  General  Collins 
emphasized  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Army  to  infringe  on  the  agreed  roles 
and  missions  of  the  Air  Force.  But  he  believed  that  it  was  essential  fw  the  Army  to  have  organic 
helicopters  to  be  used  for  short  haul  transport  in  corps,  divisions,  and  smaller  tactical  units.  And 
the  H-21,  which  was  a  basic  component  of  the  expansion  plan,  exceeded  the  weight  allowed  the 
Army.  Unless  the  Army  obtained  permission  from  the  Air  Fcwce  to  lift  the  weight  restriction, 
the  aviation  expansion  program  would  not  be  possible. 

Department  of  the  Army  Proposals 

In  October  1950,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  Department  of  the  Army,  prepared  a  study 
to  determine  the  desirability  of  forming  experimental  units  to  be  equipped  with  helicopters 
instead  of  ground  transport.  The  study  also  explored  the  development  procedures  and  doctrine 
for  the  use  of  organic  air  transport  in  Army  units  and  the  feasibility  of  converting  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  ground  transportation  of  certain  special  Army  units  to  helicopter  air  transport. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  study  group  concluded  that  it  was  feasible  to  provide  certain 
Army  units  with  helicopters,  which  would  not  require  prepared  landing  fields.  With  the  aircraft 
currently  being  procured,  the  Army  would  have  sufficient  helicopters,  pilots,  and  maintenance 
personnel  by  1  January  1952,  exclusive  of  the  five  authorized  helicopter  transport  companies,  to 
be  in  a  position  to  experiment  with  the  use  of  short  haul  organic  air  transport  in  Army  units. 
Helicopter  transport  companies  then  being  organized  would  perform  as  units  for  transport 
purposes  in  divisions  or  corps  and  not  be  broken  up  or  utilized  to  provide  organic  unit  transport 
on  a  permanent  basis  to  company  or  battalion-size  units. 

The  G-3  study  group  recommended  that  as  helicopters  became  available  for  operation  above 
the  requirements  of  the  five  helicopter  transport  companies,  an  experimental  infantry  battalion 
be  equipped  with  helicopter  transport  in  lieu  of  ground  vehicles.  The  Army  Airborne  Center 
would  use  this  battalion  to  test  the  feasibility  of  providing  organic  short  haul  transport.  An 
experimental  field  artillery  battery  equipped  with  helicopters  in  lieu  of  vehicles  would  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Artillery  School  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  group  further  recommended  that  an  experimental  infantry  battalion  equipped  with 
helicopters  be  formed  at  the  Infantry  School  which  would  be  used  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
providing  organic  air  transportation  to  infantry  units  for  special  purposes  such  as  mountain, 
arctic,  and  jungle  operations.  The  group  recommended  the  Army  Field  Forces  explore  uses  for 
Army  organic  air  transport  which  could  operate  without  prepared  landing  fields.  Whenever 
practicable,  the  Army  Field  Forces  should  include  the  use  of  this  special  air  transport  in  training 
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exercises  and  maneuvers.  All  reports  of  tests  and  special  training  exercises  utilizing  helicopters 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  the  Army.'* 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  approved  these  recommendations  in  January  1951,  directing 
that  the  experimental  units  at  Forts  Bragg,  Benning,  and  Sill  be  placed  in  operation  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  As  helicopters  became  available  over  and  above  those  needed  for  the  original  five 
units,  they  would  be  used  instead  of  ground  vehicles  in  the  experimental  infantry  and  artillery 
battalions  and  in  training  exercises  and  maneuvers.  Preliminary  training  and  tests  were  to  be 
conducted  as  soon  as  small  helicopters  were  available,  pending  the  receipt  of  cargo-type 
helicopters.  The  implementation  of  the  project  was  to  proceed  on  a  high  priority  since  the  results 
might  form  the  basis  of  important  changes  in  Army  transport.^ 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  plans  for  the  employment  of  the  five  helicopter  companies  were 
developed.  To  facilitate  rapid  development  of  techniques  and  doctrine,  one  company  each  was 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Far  East  Command  and  the  Transportation  School  and  to  an  airborne 
division,  an  armored  division,  and  an  infantry  division  in  the  United  States.  Five  additional 
companies  were  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  troop  basis.  On  the  basis  of  planned  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  in  fiscal  year  1951,  anticipated  future  requirements  totaled  four  helicopter 
transport  battalions  and  fourteen  helicopter  transport  companies.^ 

The  experimental  program,  and  also  the  original  five  helicopter  transport  companies,  were 
held  up  because  of  the  continuing  disagreement  with  the  Air  Force  regarding  the  size  of  Army 
aircraft.  General  Collins  in  November  requested  that  the  Air  Force  expedite  procurement  of 
H-19s  and  H-21s  for  the  Army.  On  13  December  1950,  General  Hoyt  S.Vandenberg,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  replied  that  he  would  not  agree  to  the  elimination  of  weight  limitations 
on  Army  aircraft  He  believed  that  the  necessary  air  transport  support  of  ground  forces  could  be 
furnished  by  placing  helicopters  and  other  required  equipment  in  Air  Force  assault  squadrons. 
Following  this  nonconcurrence,  the  Air  Force  halted  procurement  of  the  helicopters  ordered  by 
the  Army.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  1st  Helicopter  Company  (later  redesignated  the  6th)  was 

■7 

activated  without  equipment  at  the  Artillery  School. 

General  Mark  W.  Clark,  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  urged  that  the  weight  restrictions 
for  Army  aircraft  be  removed  and  that  helicopters  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible.  General  Clark 
recommended  that  the  four  remaining  helicopter  companies  be  activated  so  that  they  could  be 
field  tested.  These  field  tests  would  provide  the  basis  for  further  consideration  of  the  most 
profitable  employment  of  helicopters.® 

Since  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  had  reached  an  impasse  in  regard  to 
the  weight  restriction,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  service  secretaries  for  decision.  On  24 
January  1951,  Frank  M.  Pace,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  Thomas  K.  Finlctter,  lire  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  met  to  discuss  the  proposed  revision  of  JAAFAR  5-10-1.  They  failed  to  reach 
an  agreement  either  in  the  form  of  a  new  Joint  regulation  or  a  special  memorandum  of  agreement 
between  themselves  on  the  general  subject  of  Army  aircraft.  Secretary  Finletter  felt  that  the 
position  of  the  Army  represented  an  encroachment  into  the  area  of  responsibility  assigned  to  the 
Air  Force  which  would  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  field  of  air  transport. 
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Besides  its  interest  in  cargo  helicopters,  the  Army  in  the  following  months  requested  the 
procurement  of  284  L-20  fixed-wing  aiiplanes  weighing  around  3,000  pounds  each,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  SOO  pounds  over  the  limit  previously  set.  The  Air  Force  continued  to  insist  that  in 
the  field  of  air  transport  it  alone  had  broad  encompassing  respcmsibilities.  In  the  view  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Army  functions  were  restricted  to  primary  or  local  responsibilities,  including  courier 
and  messenger  services;  limited  responsibilities,  principally  aerial  supply  and  aerial  photog¬ 
raphy;  and  emergency  responsibilities,  mainly  aerial  evacuation  and  aerial  wire  laying.  Secretary 
Finletter  contended  that  although  it  might  perform  the  operations  indicated  in  the  latter  two 
categories  with  aircraft  on  hand,  the  Army  could  justify  its  organic  aircraft  program  only  upon 
the  basis  of  local  or  primary  responsibilities.  On  1  August  1951,  however,  he  agreed  to  waive 
the  weight  restriction  in  order  to  procure  the  L-20s,  which  was  done  with  the  understanding  that 
“the  Air  Force  does  not  abrogate  any  of  its  functions,”  and  upon  the  assurance  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  that  the  “Army  does  not  intend  to  build  an  organic  Army  Air  Force  to  perform 
functions  of  the  USAF.”^ 

Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  Projects 

In  mid-November  1950,  Army  Field  Forces,  realizing  the  increasing  need  for  aircraft  in 
Korea,  directed  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Section,  G-3,  to  reevaluate  the  needs  for  Army  aircraft  in  the  various  types  of  units. 
The  board  prepared  and  circulated  a  questionnaire  to  interested  agencies  for  comment.  The  entire 
scope  of  the  project,  which  was  broken  down  into  three  related  studies,  was  discussed  at  an  Army 
aviation  conference  held  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  between  8  and  10  January  1951. 
Representatives  from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Field  Forces,  the  CONUS  armies,  and 
the  principal  service  schools  and  boards  attended.  Two  major  proposals  were  presented.  One  of 
these  recommended  that  Army  aviation  in  infantry,  airborne,  and  armored  divisions  be  central¬ 
ized  in  divisional  aviation  companies  which  would  serve  all  division  needs  for  organic  aircraft. 
The  second  proposal  was  the  creation  of  an  Army  Aviation  Corps  which  would  embrace  all 
elements  currently  present  in  Army  aviation,  including  field  maintenance  functions  then  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Ordnance  Corps  and  aerial  transport  functions  contemplated  for  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corps.  Because  neither  of  the  proposals  carried,  they  were  not  at  that  time  made  a  part  of 
the  Army  Field  Forces  Board  report. 

The  report  made  by  the  board  in  March  1951  represented  the  consensus  of  both  the  question¬ 
naires  and  the  January  conference.  Study  Number  1,  which  was  to  determine  the  need  for 
additional  types  of  aircraft  in  Army  Field  Forces  units  and  the  extent  to  which  these  aircraft 
should  supplement  or  replace  present  types,  concluded  that  2-  and  4-place  utility  helicopters 
should  be  in  the  TOE  of  units,  but  that  light  cargo  helicopters  should,  for  the  present,  be  limited 
to  experimental  organizations  such  as  transportation  helicopter  companies.  The  board  recom¬ 
mended  that  research  on  medium  helicopters  be  promoted.  The  study  indicated  that  a  require¬ 
ment  existed  for  a  light,  multi-passenger,  fixed  wing,  multi-engine  aircraft  for  use  at  corps,  army, 
and  comparable  headquarters,  but  that  no  requirement  existed  for  a  special  aircraft  for  the 
adjustment  of  long  range  artillery  fires. 
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Study  Number  2  had  as  its  purpose  the  determination  of  the  aircraft  requirements  of  Army 
Field  Forces  units  assuming  a  decentralized  wganizaiion  and  proven  types  of  aircraft  No 
organization  which  answered  the  questionnaire  railed  the  number  of  aircraft  presently  as¬ 
signed  to  be  excessive;  in  fact,  many  agencies  desired  additional  aircraft  The  confoees 
recommended  twenty-six  aircraft  for  the  infantry  division.  The  representatives  of  the  Artillery 
School  disagreed,  contending  that  2  helicoptm  were  required  in  the  division  artillery  head¬ 
quarters  and  1  additional  2-place,  fixed  wing  aircraft  was  needed  in  each  artilloy  battalion, 
thereby  bringing  the  aircraft  in  the  division  to  32. 

Although  the  majority  of  agencies  which  answered  questionnaires  leponed  in  favor  of  the 
organic  assignment  of  aircraft  to  regiments  and  battalions,  neith^  the  confidence  nor  Army  Field 
Forces  Board  No.  1  concurred  with  this  {ffinciple,  which  they  considered  an  uneconomical 
method  of  aircraft  distribution. 

In  order  to  determine  which  type  of  Army  aviation  organization  would  produce  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  its  assigned  role.  Army  Field  Faces  Board  No.  1  undotook  Study  Number  3.  The 
board  recommended  that  under  battle  conditions  at  least  SO  percent  of  the  aircraft  assigned  to  a 
division  (13  of  26)  should  be  operational.  The  proposal  for  this  number  of  aircraft  obvioqsly 
originated  from  the  feeling  by  each  commander  that  he  must  have  his  own  organic  aircraft;  he 
could  not  rely  upon  someone  else,  such  as  the  artillery  a  the  division  headquarters,  to  furnish 
aircraft  when  it  would  be  needed.  The  commantfer  also  had  a  feeling  that  if  he  needed  one  aircraft 
he  had  to  have  two  to  protect  against  periods  when  some  would  be  nonoperational.  In  the  opinion 
of  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1,  this  reasoning  was  unsound.  Additional  items  of  equipment 
should  not  be  provided  by  the  table  of  organization  to  guard  against  their  misuse. 

Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  in  its  Study  Number  3  concluded  that  decentralized  aganiza- 
tion  of  Army  aviation  was  uneconomical  as  it  required  more  aircraft,  more  associated  equipment, 
and  mote  personnel  than  a  central  organization  would  require  for  the  same  job.  The  board  also 
concluded  that  decentralized  organization  was  inefficient  because  it  would  not  provide  adequate 
technical  command  supervision  over  training,  maintenance,  a  operations;  it  could  na  afford  to 
provide  all  the  technical  skills  needed;  it  made  it  hard  to  to  take  up  the  slack  in  maintenance  when 
mechanics  were  in  short  supply;  and  it  did  na  conform  to  common  use  of  basic  Held  equipment. 

Following  up  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  regarding  the 
needs  for  Army  aircraft  in  the  various  types  of  units.  Army  Field  Forces  on  19  June  1951 
forwarded  its  revision  of  proposed  aircraft  requirements  to  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
latter  approved  these  requirements  on  26  June  and  included  them  in  its  current  procure¬ 
ment  planning.*® 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  1951 

The  negotiations  with  the  Air  Force  finally  resulted  in  Secretaries  Pace  and  Finletter  signing 
a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  2  October  1951.  The  most  significant  aspect  of  this 
memorandum  was  the  elimination  of  the  maximum  weight  restrictions  on  Army  organic  aircraft 
in  fava  of  a  defmition  solely  in  terms  of  the  functions  to  be  performed.  Army  organic  aircraft 
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were  to  be  used  “as  an  integral  part  of  its  components  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  and 
improving  ground  combat  and  logistical  procedures  within  the  combat  zone.”  The  combat  zone 
could  vary  in  depth  according  to  conditions,  but  it  was  understood  that  it  would  normally  not 
exceed  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles. 

Army  organic  aircraft  were  to  perform  the  following  functions:  (1)  aerial  obs^ation  for  the 
purpose  of  locating,  verifying,  and  evaluating  targets,  adjusting  fire,  studying  tmsan,  and 
obtaining  information  on  enemy  forces  not  otherwise  obtained  by  air  reconnaissance  agencies 
of  the  other  services;  (2)  control  of  Army  forces;  (3)  accomplishment  of  command,  liaison,  and 
courier  missions;  (4)  performance  of  aerial  wire  laying;  and  (S)  transportation  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  small  units  within  the  combat  zone.  The  Air  Force  was  still  assigned  the  primary 
function  of  supplying  the  necessary  airlift  to  the  Army.  Army  aircraft  were  not  to  duplicate  the 
functions  of  the  Air  Force  in  providing  close  combat  support,  assault  transport  and  other  troop 
carrier  airlift,  aerial  photography,  tactical  reconnaissance,  and  interdiction  of  enemy  land  power 
and  communications.*  * 

The  friction  between  the  two  services  was  somewhat  eased  later  in  the  month  when  the  Army 
decided  to  seek  the  procurement  of  cargo  helicopters  fcff  only  five,  rather  than  ten,  companies. 
The  establishment  of  firmer  requirements  and  the  need  for  any  expansion  of  production  would 
be  contingent  on  the  evaluation  of  tests  with  the  five  companies  and  on  the  progress  of 
aircraft  develqrment. 

Only  limited  progress  was  made  in  implementing  the  five  company  program.  The  6th 

Helicopter  Company  had  been  assigned  vetermi  officer  pilots.  Training  classes  for  warrant 

officer  pilots  and  enlisted  mechanics  were  initiated  at  Fort  Sill  in  June  1951,  and  in  August  a 

second  unit,  the  13th  Transportation  Helict^ter  Cbmpany,  was  activated.  Neither  unit  had  cargo 

helicopters,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  small  utility-reconnaissance  types  for  use  in  training 

and  in  maneuvers  held  in  the  late  summer  and  winter.  The  lack  of  suitable  equipment 

adversely  affected  the  operational  readiness  of  the  units  and  delayed  the  activation  of  the 
12 

other  companies. 

Although  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  had  marked  a  milestone  in  the  development  of 
Army  aviation,  it  did  not  settle  the  basic  dispute  with  the  Air  Force.  Renewed  discussions  began 
on  10  November  1951  when  the  Army  approved  an  urgent  Far  East  Command  request  for  122 
additional  helicopters  in  Korea.  Far  East  Command  proposed  that  the  Air  Force  receive  fifty  of 
the  cargo  helicopters  and  that  the  Army  receive  seventy-two.  The  Air  Force  objected  that  the 
requirements  in  Korea  were  identified  largely  with  its  own  functions.  Secretary  Pace  replied  that 
the  Air  Force  had  not  made  appropriate  allocation  of  helicopters  between  the  two  services.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  function  of  transporting  its  “supplies,  equipment,  and  small  units  within 
the  combat  zone”  the  Army  had  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  organize  an  adequate  number 
of  transportation  helicopter  companies  and  air  evacuation  units.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
maintained  that  the  role  of  the  Army  was  still  limited  and  secondary. 

According  to  its  interpretation  of  the  Memor^um  of  Understanding,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  fnogramed  transportation  helicopter  companies  for  several  types  of  missions.  The  Army 
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envisioned  that  a  primary  mission  of  the  helicopter  companies  would  be  the  transportation  of 
high  priority  Class  I,  II,  and  V  supplies  from  Army  depots  located  in  the  rear  of  the  army  area  to 
supply  points  located  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  divisions.  The  emergency  issue  of  all  classes 
of  supply  from  depots  or  suj^ly  points  to  divisions  by  attaching  helicqiters  to  divisions  to 
replace  conventional  transportation  would  also  be  of  vital  importance.  Anoth»  crucial  mission 
would  be  the  emergency  lateral  shifting  of  supplies  and  troops  to  meet  unforeseen  situations. 
Helicopters  also  were  to  be  used  to  transport  troops  and  critical  Class  IV  supplies  in  support  of 
such  operations  as  river  crossings,  where  speed  and  deception  were  vital.  The  transportation  of 
supplies,  equipment,  and  small  units  anywhere  within  the  combat  zone  where  terrain  conditions 
or  other  obstructions  made  ground  means  of  transportation  inadequate  also  would  be  the  job  of 
the  helicopter. 

In  order  to  properly  employ  needed  helicopters,  the  Army  maintained  that  commanders 
required  command  and  control  of  transportation  units.  Only  then  could  they  analyze  their 
available  resources  and  requirements  and  assign  premium  transportation  to  the  area  of  maximum 
benefit.  Because  helicop'er  support  would  have  to  be  made  readily  available  to  the  unit  which 
required  assistance,  helicopter  units  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  field  army  and  temporarily 
attached  by  that  headquarters  to  support  whatever  subordinate  unit  had  the  requirement,  just  as 
additional  motor  vehicles  and  tactical  resources  were  available  at  the  field  army  level  to  meet 
peak  demands  of  subordinate  echelons. 

The  use  of  helicopters  was  expected  to  reduce  the  requirements  for  other  transportation 
equipment  and  units.  The  facility  with  which  helicopters  were  able  to  overcome  obstacles  such 
as  streams,  snow,  and  poor  roads  would  reduce  the  requirement  for  special  equipment  such  as 
amphibious  trucks,  assault  boats,  and  Weasels.  The  helicopter,  in  assuming  the  missions  of 
ground  transport,  would  be  under  the  direct  (^rational  control  of  the  tactical  unit  commander. 

Development  of  a  Long  Range  Program 

The  continuing  dispute  with  the  Air  Force  had  not  only  delayed  completion  of  the  original 
five  transportation  helicopter  company  program,  but  it  had  also  slowed  the  development  of  a 
long  range  program  for  Army  aviation. 

In  February  1951,  the  Air  Force  agreed  to  procure  a  limited  number  of  cargo  helicopters 
sufficient  for  the  original  five  companies  in  the  program.  The  delays  in  completing  the  equipping 
of  the  authorized  companies  were  mainly  the  result  of  the  limited  production  capacity  of  the 
helicopter  industry.  The  helicopters  being  produced  at  that  time  were  for  the  most  part  already 
committed  to  various  Air  Force  and  Navy  programs.  The  Transportation  Corps  believed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  order  a  substantial  number  of  helicopters  in  line  with  the  Army’s  ultimate 
expectation  of  its  use,  rather  than  to  await  complete  development  of  doctrine,  employment,  and 
aircraft  In  June,  the  Chief  of  Transportation  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  3-year  program  for  3,000 
helicopters  to  meet  the  Army’s  current  needs  and  provide  a  base  for  mobilization  requirements. 

For  various  reasons,  there  was  an  unwillingness  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  level  to 
undertake  an  expanded  cargo  helicopter  program.  Aside  from  the  Air  Force’s  reluctance  to 
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procure  larger  transport  helicopters,  there  appeared  to  be  opposition  within  the  Army  to  the  large 
outlay  of  money  required.  And  in  some  quarters  there  was  still  some  doubt  that  the  helicopter 
was  a  practical  vehicle  for  the  transportation  mission. 

In  November,  the  Department  of  the  Army  G-3  recommended  the  reinstitution  of  a  10-com¬ 
pany  program,  and  money  was  provided  to  support  the  expanded  program.  To  facilitate  planning, 
the  recommendations  of  Far  East  Command  were  requested  regarding  its  needs  for  current 
operations  and  the  requirements  for  a  type  field  army.  Far  East  Command  set  its  requirements 
for  current  operations  at  4  battalions  of  3  companies  each,  and  recommended  10  battalions  for 
the  type  fleld  army. 

To  support  the  10-company  program.  G-3  included  97  H-19s  and  85  H-21s  in  the  fiscal  year 
1951  and  1952  budgets,  and  80  H-19s  were  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1953  budget  No  further 
expansion  was  recommended  by  G-3,  Department  of  the  Army,  until  field  experience  with  Army 
transportation  helicopters  proved  that  the  advantages  of  additional  helicopter  companies  jus¬ 
tified  the  necessary  expense  in  funds  and  manpower.  In  addition,  G-3  urged  that  caution  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  assure  that  each  expansicm  in  number  or  size  of  aircraft  by  the  Army  was 
preceded  by  an  increase  in  the  ability  of  the  Army  to  operate  and  maintain  the  aircraft. 
Experience  with  four  utility  helicopters  sent  to  Korea  in  the  fall  of  1950  had  shown  that  there 
would  be  a  continuous  requirement  in  combat  for  Army  air  evacuation  units  operating 
small  helicopters.*^ 

Chief  of  Transportation  Study 

The  Department  of  the  Army  requested  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Heileman,  Chief  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,  to  submit  his  comments  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Far  East  Command.  The  comments 
were  to  include  the  basis  of  assignment  of  transportation  helicopter  companies  or  battalions  to 
divisions,  corps,  and  armies  and  the  possible  reduction  in  the  number  of  other  units,  such  as  truck 
companies,  to  provide  the  necessary  personnel  spaces  needed  to  implement  an  expanded 
helicopter  program.  General  Heileman  concurred  with  the  requirements  for  transportation 
helicopter  battalions  recommended  by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Far  East  Command  (CINCFE), 
and  supported  the  contention  that  procurement  should  be  instituted  immediately  on  such  a  scale 
so  as  to  increase  the  production  rate  of  the  helicopter  industry. 

The  Chief  of  Transportation  believed  that  the  request  of  CINCFE  was  tempered  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  present  availability  of  helicopters,  but  concurred  in  the  requirement  of  ten 
transportation  helicopter  battalions.  He  also  agreed  that  the  helicopters  of  a  type  field  army 
should  be  capable  of  producing  a  total  lift  which  would  be  equivalent  to  ten  battalions  of  H-21s, 
or  other  medium  cargo  helicopters,  with  approximately  14,000  pounds  payload.  In  order  to 
allow  greater  versatility  and  to  achieve  a  proper  balance  of  equipment,  the  Chief  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  recommended  that  the  ultimate  assignment  to  field  armies  consist  of  3  light  cargo  helicopter 
battalions  (3,000  pounds  payload  per  helicopter),  6  medium  cargo  battalions  (4,000  -  6,000 
pounds),  and  1  heavy  cargo  battalion  (8,0(X)  -  20,000  pounds).  The  Chief  of  Transportation 
mentioned  in  passing  that  the  CINCFE  apparently  overlooked  the  requirement  for  administrative 
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helicopters  in  battalion  headquarters.  Proposed  tables  of  organization  and  equipment  allowed 
two  cargo  models  and  two  utility  helicopters  per  battalion  headquarters.  Each  operating  com¬ 
pany  had  twenty-one  cargo  models  for  task  use  and  one  utility  type,  in  line  with  the 
CINCFE  proposal. 

Regarding  tactical  deployment  of  troops,  G^eral  Heileman  surmised  that  the  Army  might 
use  its  helicopters  as  did  the  Marines  in  Korea.  The  lack  of  roads,  railways,  and  prepared  airfields 
in  Korea,  as  well  as  the  adverse  batde  conditions  facing  surface  transportation,  might  necessitate 
the  replacement  of  a  certain  number  of  trucks  and  relieve  the  necessity  fcr  costly  road  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance.  In  addition,  any  tactical  needs  such  as  movement  of  reserves,  redeploy¬ 
ment  of  front  line  units,  and  the  extraction  of  troops  in  tactical  difficulties  could  be  satisHed  by 
the  use  of  helicopters.  Helicopters  also  could  be  relied  upon  to  carry  emergency  and  high  priority 
cargoes  amounting  to  an  average  of  10  percent  of  the  total  supply  movement,  thus  allowing  an 
adequate  reserve  for  troop  movement,  tactical  movements,  and  evacuation  tasks. 

The  Chief  of  Transportatioii  further  recommended  that  ten  helicopter  battalions  be  assigned 
to  each  field  army  with  control  exercised  by  the  G-4  through  his  Transportation  Movement 
Section.  Control  at  the  field  army  level  was  ruled  essential  in  order  to  permit  concentration  of 
the  entire  fleet  upon  a  single  project  and  to  allow  shifting  within  the  army  area  as  required.  The 
introduction  of  ten  helicopter  battalions  into  the  transportation  system  of  a  field  army  would 
reduce  to  some  extent  the  number  of  truck  units  required  in  the  organization.  Availability  of 
helicopters  would  also  completely  eliminate  the  necessity  for  such  expedients  as  human  bearers 
and  pack  animals. 

The  Chief  of  Transportation  recommended  an  immediate  program  of  production  and  the 
organization  to  fulfill  the  Army  mobilization  requirement  for  2,S00  helicopters.  In  order  to 
protect  foreseeable  mobilization  requirements,  a  minimum  of  1,000  helicopters  of  the  largest 
available  type  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  1953  budget  with  a  similar  quantity  to  be 
included  in  the  budget  for  the  following  year.  He  also  suggested  that  thirty  to  fifty  million  dollars 
should  be  made  available  to  the  three  primary  helicopter  manufacturers  for  the  expansion  of 
production  facilities  and  for  expediting  their  production  engineering  program.  In  conclusion. 
General  Heileman  recommended  that  a  Department  of  the  Army  panel  be  formed  and  charged 
with  the  development  of  a  transportation  helicopter  program  for  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

While  concurring  in  the  basic  concepts  set  forth  by  the  Chief  of  Transportation,  the  Army 
Field  Forces  commented  that  transportation  helicopter  units  would  be  used  primarily  in  a  tactical 
role  to  provide  logistical  support  within  the  forward  combat  areas  by  providing  troop  and  supply 
movement.  OCAFF  agreed  with  the  Chief  of  Transportation  that  helicopters  of  a  type  field  army 
should  be  capable  of  producing  a  total  lift  equivalent  of  ten  battalions  of  H-21  or  other  medium 
cargo  helicopters,  each  with  approximately  4,000  pounds  payload.  However,  in  the  face  of  the 
current  helicopter  supply  situation,  a  more  realistic  breakdown  for  the  next  several  years  would 
be  6  light  helicopter  battalions,  3  medium  helicopter  battalions,  and  1  heavy  helicopter  battalion. 
OCAFF  was  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  next  several  years  industry  would  be  able  to  support 
2,000-pound  class  helicopters  (H-13s  and  H-23s)  in  greater  quantities  than  4,000-  to 
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6,000-pound  machines  (H-19s  and  H-21s).  To  prevent  delay  in  organizing  and  equipping 
battalions,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  preponderance  of  helicopters  which 
would  be  more  readily  available.  The  use  of  a  more  readily  available  helicopter  would  cut  down 
the  ton-mile  capability,  which  could  remain  equivalent  only  by  increasing  the  number  of  light 
helicopters  which  in  turn  would  require  additional  pilots  and  mechanics. 

The  Army  Field  Forces  did  not  agree  with  the  proposal  for  having  two  cargo  helicopters  per 
battalion  headquarters.  Each  operating  company  already  was  authorized  two  utility  helicopters 
in  order  to  ensure  one  operational  utility  teiicq)ter  at  all  times.  OCAFF  also  stated  that  because 
of  limitation  of  helicopters  operating  at  high  altitudes  and  under  certain  extremely  bad  weather 
conditions,  alternate  forms  of  transportation  such  as  human  bearers  and  pack  animals  could  not 
be  completely  eliminated  from  use  at  that  time.  According  to  OCAFF,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  availability  of  any  operational  aircraft  when  determining  their  equivalent  to  truck 
companies.  The  large  amount  of  maintenance  required  on  cargo  helicopters  would  materially 
affect  such  comparisons.  Regarding  limitations  of  large  helicopters,  OCAFF  agreed  with  the 
Chief  of  Transportation,  but  recommended  that  a  proportionate  ratio  of  various  sizes  be  con¬ 
sidered.  While  agreeing  with  the  recommendation  to  establish  a  Department  of  the  Army  panel 
to  develop  the  doctrine  and  quantitative  and  qualitative  standards  for  a  helicopter  program, 
OCAFF  felt  that  such  a  panel  should  cover  not  only  transportation  helicopter  problems  but  also 
consider  the  entire  Army  aviation  structure  and  concept.*® 
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THE  FORMATIVE  YEARS 

Aimy  aviation  in  1952  entered  on  a  period  of  r^id  expansion  and  change.  After  numerous 
delays  and  difficulties,  the  Hrst  helicopter  companies  were  organized,  trained,  and  deployed.  At 
the  same  time,  the  entire  aviation  program  underwent  extensive  review  which  resulted  in  a 
significant  expansion  of  the  program.  By  the  end  of  1954,  the  aviation  program  had  taken  the 
form  which  it  was  to  retain  until  the  development  of  the  airmobility  concept  in  the  1960s. 

Helicopter  Units 

Unit  Activations 

The  Army  Field  Forces  in  June  1952  revised  its  plan  for  the  activation  of  twelve  helicopter 
ambulance  detachments.  Two  units,  the  37th  and  the  53d,  were  activated  in  July,  earlier  than 
planned,  in  order  to  establish  requirements  for  personnel  and  equipment  The  remaining  ten 
detachments  also  were  to  be  activated  sooner  than  scheduled.  Only  the  53d  was  to  remain  in  the 
continental  United  States  for  general  use.^ 

Early  in  1952,  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  recommended  to  OCAFF  that  a  helicopter  company 
be  activated  at  Fort  Bragg  and  attached  to  the  corps.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  corps  that  the 
establishment  of  tactics,  techniques,  and  doctrine  concerning  the  tactical  employment  of  the 
helicopter  could  be  accomplished  only  by  placing  a  helicopter  unit  at  the  disposal  of  tactical  field 
units.  Despite  the  recommendations  of  XVllI  Airborne  Corps  and  Third  Army,  OCAFF 
recommended  that  for  the  time  being  all  transportation  helicopter  companies  should  be  activated 
and  initially  trained  at  Fort  Sill  or  a  heiictpter  training  school.  Units  would  then  be  moved  to  a 
division  station  to  complete  their  unit  training.  The  Fort  Bragg — Camp  Mackall  area  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  OCAFF,  a  suitable  station  because  of  the  presence  of  a  division  and  also  the 
availability  of  suitable  facilities.  The  Department  of  the  Army  in  May  1952  approved  the 
recommendation  of  OCAFF  that  all  transportation  helicopter  companies  be  activated  at  Fort  Sill. 
A  total  of  three  companies  in  addition  to  the  6th  and  1 3th  Transportation  Helicopter  Companies 
had  been  programed  for  activation  at  Fort  Sill  during  fiscal  year  1953.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  anticipated  that  the  6th  Transportation  Helicopt^  Company  would  be  deployed  overseas 
upon  completion  of  unit  training,  which  it  hoped  would  be  under  a  tactical  unit  In  order  to 
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accomplish  this  training,  the  6th  Transportation  Helicopter  Company  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Bragg  in  mid- 1952. 

Late  in  October,  the  Chief  of  Transportation  rejected  the  Army  Field  Forces  proposal  to  use 
Fort  Bragg,  Fort  Benning,  Camp  Cooke,  Fort  Lewis,  Fort  Riley,  and  Camp  Polk,  as  training 
stations  for  transportation  helicopter  companies.  Fort  Bragg  was  at  that  time  the  only  pmst 
equipp)ed  to  conduct  unit  training,  both  from  a  personnel  and  equipment  viewpoint.  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  other  training  areas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation,  would  necessitate 
use  of  personnel  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  concept  of  employment  or  the  problems  involved 
in  the  training  of  such  companies.  The  Chief  of  Transportation  considered  it  inadvisable  to 
attempH  undirected  unit  training  at  locations  lacking  established  facilities  and  personnel  qualified 
by  experience.  Field  manuals  on  concept  of  employment  were  then  under  study  and  were 
unavailable  to  the  field.  He  also  recommended  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  use  of 
a  unit  in  close  proximity  to  the  manufacturers  of  presently  contracted  aircraft  to  facilitate  the 
ferrying  of  the  aircraft  to  the  using  unit.  The  conHguration  of  the  H-19  and  H-21  was  such  that 
movement  by  rail  or  truck  was  impossible  unless  the  aircraft  were  completely  disassembled. 
The  problem  of  supply  had  to  be  considered,  as  each  additional  training  center  would  require 
additional  supply  channels,  storage  facilities  for  spares,  and  increased  personnel  to  maintain  and 
account  for  these  supplies.  By  using  one  unit  training  center,  the  supply  problem  would  be  held 
at  a  minimum. 

The  Chief  of  Transportation  therefore  recommended  that  Fort  Bragg  be  established  as  the 
training  center  for  all  transportation  helicopter  units.  The  units  would  undergo  unit  uaining  at 
that  station  pnior  to  assignment  to  overseas  commands  or  to  stations  in  the  continental  United 
States.  He  further  recommended  that  the  ten  helicopter  companies  scheduled  for  activation  be 
trained  and  committed  as  follows: 


6th  Co 

Fort  Bragg 

Far  East  Command 

13th  Co 

Fort  Bragg 

Far  East  Command 

506th  Co 

Fort  Bragg 

Fort  Benning 

509th  Co 

Fort  Bragg 

Europiean  Command 

522dCo 

Fort  Bragg 

Far  East  Command 

527th  Co 

Fort  Bragg 

Fort  Eustis 

530th  Co 

Fort  Bragg 

European  Command 

532dCo 

Fort  Bragg 

Europiean  Command 

a 

Fort  Bragg 

Fort  Bragg 

a 

Fort  Bragg 

Far  East  Command 

a  =  These  companies  had  not  been  assigned  a  number. 
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Army  Field  Forces  did  not  favorably  consider  the  recommendation  for  a  single  Transportation 
Helicopter  Company  Unit  Training  Center  at  Fort  Bragg.  It  believed  that  the  additional  ex¬ 
perience  gained  by  army,  corps,  and  division  personnel  in  supervising  and  observing  the  training 
program  in  each  of  the  army  areas  would  far  outweigh  the  slightly  more  efficient  unit  training 
which  might  be  obtained  at  a  single  cento*.  In  addition,  OCAFF  stated  that  experience  gained  at 
these  stations  would  contribute  to  eariy  development  of  sound  doctrine  and  tactics  and  would 
establish  a  basis  for  unit  training  in  the  event  of  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  helicopter  program.  In 
the  light  of  the  transportation  and  supply  problems,  (X!AFF  concluded  that  the  two  companies 
recommended  for  training  at  Fort  Lewis  could  be  more  economically  trained  at  Fort  Bragg.  The 
companies  which  would  conduct  unit  training  at  Forts  Benning,  Eustis,  and  Riley  and  Camp  Polk 
would  be  permanently  stationed  at  those  locations.  Thm  might  be  some  sacriflce  in  efficiency 
of  unit  training  at  these  stations,  but  the  experience  gained  by  supervisory  personnel  would  offset 
the  disadvantages.  Conduct  of  unit  training  at  permanent  stations  was  more  economical  because 
it  eliminated  movement  of  the  unit  from  Fort  Bragg  to  the  permanent  station.  Troops  and 
equipment  would  be  available  at  those  stations  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  unit 
training  program.^ 

The  question  of  a  unit  training  center  remained  in  abeyance  while  the  aviation  program  as  a 
whole  was  developed.  Late  in  19S4,  the  idea  was  revived  and  it  was  decided  to  establish  two 
such  training  centers — ^Fort  Sill  for  activation  and  training  of  single  rotor  helicopter  units  and 
Fort  Riley  for  tandem  rotor  helicqjter  units.  These  two  Army  Aviation  Unit  Training  Commands 
were  programed  to  begin  operation  during  the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1955.^ 

Field  'D’aming 

The  6th  Transportation  Helicopter  Company  had  been  organized  in  late  1950  at  Fort  Sill.  A 
detachment  of  the  company,  consisting  of  9  officers,  42  enlisted  men,  and  7  H-23  helicopters, 
participated  in  Excise  SOUTHERN  PINE  from  13  to  17  August  1951.  This  was  the  fust  major 
field  exercise  which  included  an  organized  helicopter  unit.  Exercise  SOUTHERN  PINE  was  a 
j(^t  Army-Air  Force  exercise  in  the  Fort  Bragg-Camp  Mackall  area.  The  6th  Transportation 
Helicopter  Company  participated  in  the  first  phase  of  the  exercise,  during  which  there  was  an 
assault  by  the  82d  Airborne  Division  and  a  daylight  relief  of  the  82d  by  the  28th  and 
43d  Infantry  Divisions. 

The  mission  of  the  6th  Transportation  Helicopter  Company  was  to  provide  helicopter  medical 
evacuation,  emergency  helicopter  resupply,  and  personnel  transport  Ev«;uation  requests  went 
direct  to  the  helicopter  company  from  the  division  surgeon  and  evacuation  hospital  and  were  not 
coordinated  with  tactical  or  logistical  personnel  prior  to  commitment  A  plan  was  prepared  to 
perform  a  helicopter  resupply  problem  to  supply  a  cut-off  battalion  for  one  day,  but  this  plan  was 
never  implemented. 

There  was  insufficient  time  for  planning  for  complete  integration  into  the  maneuver  play.  It 
was  quickly  discovered  that  radio  equipment  of  greater  range  was  required  in  the  helicqiters. 
During  the  maneuver,  certain  doctrinal  considerations  were  violated  because  of  emergency  use 
of  the  helicopters  for  medical  evaluation.  The  supply  channels  for  spare  parts  proved  to  be  slow 
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A  wounded  trooper  being  evacuated  by  a  helicopter  of  the  6th  Transportation 
Company  during  Exercise  Southern  Pine. 

and  o'ganizational  and  field  maintenance  was  inadequate.  Radio  field  maintenance  facilities  for 

4 

aircraft  signal  equipment  during  the  exercise  were  nonexistent. 

The  6th  Transportation  Helicopter  Company  next  participated  in  Exercise  SNOWFALL  at 
Camp  Drum  and  Pine  Camp,  New  York,  from  17  January  to  16  February  1952.  This  exercise 
was  planned  to  prepare  both  Army  and  Air  Force  units  for  missions  in  extremely  cold  weather 
areas  by  providing  training  in  individual  survival  methods;  movement  over  the  snow;  and  the 
care  and  use  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  weapons.  The  mission  of  the  helicopter  company  was 
to  provide  transportation  for  troops  and  supplies  and  medical  evacuation.  Again  only  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  company  was  available,  consisting  of  4  officers,  28  warrant  officers,  52  enlisted  men, 
andlOH-13s.^ 

Any  doubts  regarding  the  capabilities  and  use  of  helicopters  were  quickly  laid  to  rest  by  the 
company’s  performance  in  suppoting  the  practice  air  drop  of  the  11th  Airborne  Division 
personnel  on  25  and  30  January.  Although  the  division  surgeon  requested  only  two  helicopters 
for  support  on  25  January  the  tianspoitation  officer  of  the  6th  Transportation  Helicopter 
Company  put  every  available  aircraft  on  this  mission.  Seven  helicopters  were  used  and  airlifted 
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Division  Support  helicopter  hovering  over  tanks  of  the  4th  Tank  Battalion  (Medium) 
moving  against  the  enemy  forces  during  Exercise  Longhorn  in  Texas,  1952. 

twenty-six  actual  casualties  from  the  drop  zone  to  the  medical  collecting  station.  During  the  air 
drop  on  30  January,  eight  helicopters  were  used  in  airlifting  thirty-two  actual  casualties. 

Maintenance  of  the  helicopters  again  presented  a  serious  problem.  Although  a  detachment  of 
the  2Sth  Ordnance  Light  Aircraft  Maintenance  Company  was  present,  a  lack  of  parts  prevented 
quick  repair.  The  ordnance  officer  of  the  maneuver  headquarters  made  arrangements  with  a 
Syracuse,  New  York,  firm  to  purchase  parts  locally  which  relieved  the  situation  somewhat.  A 
combination  of  the  extreme  cold  and  the  use  of  an  improper  grade  of  fuel  caused  many  of  the 
maintenance  problems.  The  severe  weather  conditions  caused  a  total  of  twenty  forced  landings 
and  auto-rotations.  Despite  the  rough  terrain  in  which  these  forced  landings  were  made,  only 
one  helicopter  was  damaged.  Problems  with  the  communications  equipment  again  were  en¬ 
countered.  The  actual  combat  capability  of  the  company  could  not  be  determined  from  infor¬ 
mation  based  on  the  small  number  of  reconnaissance  helicopters  used.  Cold  weather  oporations 
techniques  could  not  be  developed  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  equipment  and  insufficient 
maneuver  play.^ 

Cargo  helicopters  were  used  for  the  fust  time  in  a  maneuvo-  during  Exercise  LONGHORN. 
Exercise  LONGHORN  was  a  joint  Army- Air  Force  field  training  exercise  conducted  in  the  area 
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surrounding  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  during  the  period  25  March  to  15  April  1952.  The  6th  Transpor¬ 
tation  Helicopter  Company  provided  two  H-19s  and  nine  H-13s  for  the  exercise.  One  of  the 
H-19s  belonged  to  Army  Field  Forces  Bo^  No.  1  at  Fort  Bragg  and  was  flown  approximately 
1300  miles  to  reach  the  exercise. 

The  6th  Transpoiation  Helicopter  Company  had  a  mission  of  moving  supplies  and  casualties, 
making  loud  speaker  psychological  warfare  broadcasts,  reconnaissance  and  surveillance,  and 
various  administrative  duties.  Again  the  maintenance  facilities  and  po^nnel  in  the  TOE  were 
found  to  be  inadequate.  Utilization  of  only  two  cargo  helicopters  in  the  exercise  did  not  give  a 
complete  indication  of  the  capability  of  a  fully  equipped  company. 

The  Maneuver  Transportation  Officer  proposed  four  token  exercises  to  be  performed  by  the 
Army  helicc^ters.  These  exercises  included  the  resupply  of  a  surrounded  unit,  the  movement  of 
an  infantry  company  from  a  reserve  to  a  front  line  position,  the  evacuation  of  an  infantry 
company  from  an  exposed  position,  and  medical  evacuation.  The  Deputy  Maneuver  Director,  an 
Air  Force  officer,  opposed  such  exercises  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  contrary  to  Air  Force 
policy.  As  a  result.  Army  helicopters  were  used  only  for  medical  evacuation  from  the  front  lines 
to  division  clearing  stations  where  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the  Air  Force.  This  decision 
was  reached  despite  the  existence  of  the  agreement  reached  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  in  October  1951.  The  Director  of  the  Joint  Airborne  Troop  Board  (Army-Air 
Force)  concluded  that  an  urgent  need  existed  for  an  interservice  decision  on  the  delineation  of 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  administrative  air  movement  of  Army  troop  units,  the 
oudoading  of  combat  units  for  airborne  assaults,  and  aerial  supply  and  resupply.  He  did  not  feel 
that  grounds  existed  for  further  dispute  between  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  concerning  the  use 
of  Army  helicqiters  in  the  actual  combat  zone.^ 

The  employment  of  helicopters  in  Exercise  SNOWSTORM,  from  15  February  to  19  March 
1953  at  Camp  Drum,  was  significant  in  that  this  was  the  fust  time  that  cargo  helicopters  in  any 
number  were  employed  in  an  extended  field  exercise.  The  entire  move  of  the  506th  Transporta¬ 
tion  Helicopter  Company  from  Fort  Benning  to  Camp  Drum  and  return  was  performed  with 
organic  aircraft  and  represented  the  first  Army  unit  movement  of  cargo  helicopters  over  a 
distance  greater  than  1,000  miles.  The  506th  Transportation  Helicc^ter  Company  provided  3 
officers,  15  warrant  officers,  55  enlisted  men,  1 1  H-19s,  and  1  H-23  for  the  operation.  The  53d 
Medical  Helicopter  Ambulance  Detachment  and  the  152d  Cargo  Helicopter  Field  Maintenance 
Detachment  also  participated  in  Exercise  SNOWSTORM. 

The  mission  of  the  helicopter  units  was  to  develop  and  test  Army  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques, 
and  equipment  in  cold  weather  operations.  The  troop  movement  mission  performed  by  the 
company  consisted  of  moving  a  reserve  battalion  to  protect  the  flanks  against  an  aggressor 
attack.  The  mission  was  considered  successful,  although  the  failure  of  the  supported  unit  to 
designate  helicopter  loads  for  rapid  loading  and  unloading  caused  some  delay.  Supplies  for  the 
company  were  adequate,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  adequately  trained  maintenance  personnel  and 
q)ecial  tools. 
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Air  evacuation  of  casualties  was  performed  according  to  the  Army  intopretation  of  the 
Army- Air  Force  agreement  of  4  November  19S2.  The  Air  Force  objected  to  this  and  demanded 
that  it  be  solely  responsible  for  evacuation  of  ail  casualties  by  air,  including  actual  injuries  as 
well  as  simulated  casualties.  The  Army  contended  that  for  humanitarian  reasons  the  evacuation 

o 

of  actual  casualties  should  be  accomplished  by  the  quickest  means. 

The  S06th  Transportation  Helicopter  Company  and  the  lS2d  Cargo  Helicopter  Field  Main¬ 
tenance  Detachment  also  participated  during  19S3  in  the  DESERT  ROCK  exercises  held  in 
Nevada.  Upon  receipt  of  the  mission  order,  the  S06th  Transportation  Helicopter  Company 
immediately  began  planning  for  the  required  spare  parts  and  equipment  necessary  to  support  the 
op^tion.  These  spare  parts  were  dispatched  by  rail  from  Fort  Benning  to  Nevada,  but  the  car 
with  the  supplies  did  not  arrive  at  its  destination  until  two  days  after  the  unit  had  headed  for 
home.  The  delay  in  dispatching  the  spare  parts  from  Fort  Benning  resulted  from  the  company’s 
recent  return  from  Exercise  SNOWSTORM.  Prior  to  the  departure  of  the  company  for  Nevada, 
the  lS2d  Cargo  Heiict^ter  Field  Maintenance  Detachment  performed  fourteen  major  inspec¬ 
tions  and  four  engine  changes. 

The  flight  from  Fort  Benning  to  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  tocdc  eight  days  and  the  return  uip 
eleven.  The  4,400-mile  round  trip  proved  that  cargo  helicopter  units  could  undertake 
long-distance  cross  country  flights  and  satisfactorily  accomplish  missions  at  their  destination. 
The  thirteen  H-19s  encountered  no  problems  en  route,  but  the  H-23  was  damaged  by  high  winds 
while  on  the  ground.  The  company  participated  in  several  aerial  support  movements 

g 

during  the  exercise. 

Exercise  FLASHBURN,  the  only  large-scale  maneuver  held  during  fiscal  year  1954,  took 
place  in  the  Carolina  Maneuver  Area  during  April  and  May.  An  airtxxne  ct^s  and  an  aggressor 
force  participated  in  offensive  and  defensive  operations,  supplied  with  tactical  air  support  and 
atomic  weapons  suppcxt.  FLASHBURN  witnessed  the  largest  commitment  of  helicopter  units 
to  date  in  an  exercise — the  S06th  and  509th  Transportation  Helicopter  Companies,  the  152d  and 
153d  Cargo  Helicopter  Field  Maintenance  Detachments,  the  25th  Army  Aircraft  Maintenance 
Company,  and  the  98th  Army  Aircraft  Repair  Detachment. 

The  fifteen  helicopters  available  for  tactical  employment  took  part  in  two  lifts.  In  the  first,  two 
rifle  companies  were  lifted  approximately  eleven  miles  to  seize  critical  terrain  features  in 
conjunction  with  the  armored  task  force  attack  to  link-up  with  the  airhead.  In  the  second,  after 
the  link-up,  helicopters  were  used  by  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  to  lift  three  reinforced  rifle 
platoons  to  seize  critical  defiles  along  a  route  of  advance.  The  lift  capacity  of  the  helicoptos 
employed  in  these  operations  was  inadequate  for  a  tactical  mission.  When  employed,  the 
Maneuver  Director  felt  the  tactics  were  unrealistic  in  the  face  of  an  aggressive  enemy.*° 

Materiel  Requirements  Review  Panel 

The  Air  Force  continued  to  maintain  that  the  Army’s  helicopter  companies  were  intended  to 
p^orm  only  limited  functions  which  were  secondary  to  the  Air  Force’s  mission  of  supplying 
the  Army  with  its  required  airlift  The  Air  Force  argued  that  it  must  first  provide  for  this 
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Helicopters  of  the  509th  Transportation  Company  used  to  airlift  troops  into  the 
battle  zone  <fthe  Carolina  Maneuver  Area  during  Exercise  Flashburn,  1954. 

responsibility  before  making  available  identical  critica]  equipment  to  the  Army  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  limited  function.  It  also  notified  the  Army  its  intent  to  provide  an  Air  Force 
helicq}ter  unit  for  Exercise  LONGHORN. 

Considering  the  Air  Force  actions  as  an  "abrogation”  rather  than  an  "inteipreiation”  of  the 
1951  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  concluded  in  June  1952  that 
the  Army  should  no  longer  be  bound  by  its  provisions.  He  thereupon  called  fcM'  an  Army  review 
of  its  concq)ts  of  the  place  of  the  helicopter  in  land  combat.  No  outstanding  agreement,  the 
Secretary  declmed,  should  be  permitted  to  hamper  the  helicopter  research  and  develtqnnent 
program  or  those  relating  to  the  procurement  and  utilization  of  helicopters.  The  Secreuuy 
directed  that  he  be  furnished  a  reconsidered  Army  inx)gram  by  8  August  1952.*  * 

On  30  June,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  directed  that  the  Materiel  Requirements  Review 
Panel  review  the  Army  helicopter  program  and  submit  recommendations  by  1  August  Someth 
the  problems  to  be  clarified  included  the  current  procurement  and  utilizmion  programs,  the 
determination  of  actual  requirements,  and  the  proper  implementation  of  the  overall  program — 
eq)eciaUy  research  and  development,  service  testing,  procurement  maintenance,  and  organiza¬ 
tion  and  training.  The  panel  was  also  to  determine  if  the  present  program  was  in  consonance  with 
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the  Army’s  interpretation  of  the  October  19SI  Memorandum  of  Understanding.  Also  to  be 
considered  was  whether  the  Air  Force  support  of  the  Army  helicopter  program — training 
personnel,  accomplishing  procurement,  research  and  development,  and  depot  maintenance  and 
supply — was  the  most  efficient,  economical,  and  effective  means  of  accomplishing  these  facets 
of  the  program.  In  addition,  the  panel  was  to  determine  if  any  duplication  existed  in  the  planned 
utilization  of  Army  and  Air  Force  helicopter  units  and  in  what  fields  there  were  requirements  for 
the  Air  Force  to  provide  helicopter  units  for  support  of  the  Army.’^ 

Army  Field  Forces  informed  the  Materiel  Requirements  Review  Panel  on  14  July  that  the 
existing  method  of  determining  actual  TOE  requirements  was  basically  sound.  The  existing 
programing  for  transportation  helicopter  units  for  the  type  field  army,  however,  was  not  sound. 
Army  Field  Forces  recommended  to  the  panel  that  transportation  helicopter  companies  should 
be  organized  into  battalions  of  two  to  five  companies  and  that  each  field  army  should  include 
ten  helicopter  battalions  each  averaging  three  companies.  It  also  recommended  that  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  be  modified  to  assure  Army  responsibility  for  its  helicopter 
Uansportation  within  the  combat  zone. 

Army  Field  Forces  reported  that  the  research  and  development  program  for  Army  aviation 
was  being  properly  implemented,  but  could  be  improved  by  closer  integration  with  Navy  and 
Air  Force  programs  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of  assigning  development  priorities 
on  Army  aviation  projects  being  conducted  by  other  services.  It  recommended  that  the  Army 
initiate  design  competitions  in  fiscal  years  1953  and  1954  fca-  development  of  a  1,000  pound 
payload  utility  helicopter  and  a  6,000  pound  payload  cargo  heliccpter.  Army  Field  Forces  also 
recommended  that  Army  representation  be  increased  on  boards  which  inspected  or  considered 
aircraft  of  primary  interest  to  the  Army. 

Relative  to  service  testing  of  Army  helicopters,  OCAIT  recommended  that  an  “on  call” 
contract  be  established  with  manufacturers  in  order  to  expedite  delivery  of  spare  parts  during  the 
user  test  period;  that  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  and  other  user  test  agencies  be  given  a 
higher  requisition  priority;  that,  as  an  established  policy,  two  early  production  models  be 
allocated  to  Army  Field  Forces  for  testing;  that  user  test  procurement  should  be  sped  up  so  that 
testing  could  be  completed  prior  to  full  scale  production;  and,  on  selected  user  test  items,  a  troop 
test  quantity  should  be  bought  for  testing  concurrenUy  with  the  user  test.  In  addition,  OCAFF 
felt  that  prior  to  delivery  of  production  aircraft  overseas  a  user  test  aircraft  should  be  sent  over 
for  use  in  pilot  and  mechanic  orientation  and  transition  training. 

In  the  important  area  of  training  of  Army  aviation  personnel,  OCAFF  concluded  that  the 
overall  Army  helicopter  training  program  was,  for  the  most  part,  being  properly  implemented, 
but  recommended  to  the  panel  that  in  order  to  correct  certain  deficiencies  an  Army  A'dation 
School  be  established  and  sufficient  personnel  spaces,  funds,  facilities,  and  equipment  provided 
to  implement  an  expanding  training  program.  In  conjunction  with  the  establishment  of  the 
school,  the  Army  would  assume  all  aviation  training  then  being  conducted  by  the  Air  Force  for 
the  Army.  Finally,  CXTAFF  recommended  that  action  then  in  progress  to  revise  unit  ATPs, 
instrument  flight  training,  and  ordnance  training  of  aircraft  maintenance  personnel  continue. 
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In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  need  for  the  Air  Force  to  provide  helicopter  units  for  support 
of  the  Army,  OCAFF  concluded  that,  except  for  missions  apprq)riate  for  rotary  wing  aircraft  of 
the  flying  crane  type,  the  Army  helicopter  program  provided  adequate  rotary  wing  transport 
aircraft  to  meet  requirements  of  the  type  field  army.  It  recommended  that  Transportation  Corps 
requirements  for  operation  of  rotary  wing  aircraft  of  the  flying  crane  type  outside  the  type  field 
army  be  determined  by  study,  and  that,  based  on  the  recommended  study,  requirements  for 
helicopter  support  by  other  services  be  determined.*^ 

The  Transportation  Corps,  in  the  study  which  it  prepared  for  the  panel,  pointed  out  that  only 
224  transport  type  helicopters  had  been  budgeted  for  procurement,  and  only  a  handful  had 
actually  been  delivered.  Believing  this  to  be  completely  inadequate,  the  Transportation  Corps 
proposed  a  5-year  program  which  would  provide  1,200  transport  helicopters  to  equip  fifteen 
battalions.  The  Transportation  Corps  believed  that  the  cargo  helicq)ter  program  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Army  aviation  program  of  which  it  had  been  an  integral  part  Since 
cargo  helicopters  functioned  more  like  vehicular  rather  than  air  transport,  the  Transportation 
Corps  felt  that  they  should  be  integrated  into  the  transportation  complex.  It  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  that  Army  responsibilities  pertaining  to  cargo  helicopters  be  assigned  to  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corps,  under  the  general  direction  of  G-3  and  G-4.'^ 

The  Materiel  Requirements  Review  Panel,  chaired  by  Brig.  Gen.  G.  J.  Higgins,  met  on  24 
and  25  July  1952  to  conduct  the  requested  review.  During  the  review,  twenty  staff  studies 
prepared  by  various  agencies  for  the  use  of  the  panel  were  examined.  The  panel  reached  a 
number  of  conclusions  regarding  the  Army  Aviation  Program.  It  found  the  Army’s  utilization 
program  in  consonance  with  the  Army’s  interpretation  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding. 
The  current  procurement  and  utilization  programs  for  helicopters  were  also  in  consonance  with 
the  budget  guidelines  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  No  procurement  was  therefore  planned  to 
meet  any  portion  of  the  requirements  of  the  Mobilization  Reserve. 

The  panel  found  that  procurement  was  based  upon  known  issue  requirements  existing  at  the 
time  that  the  fiscal  year  1953  budget  estimates  were  prepared,  but  did  not  cover  some  additional 
requirements  for  utility  helicopters  authorized  since  that  time.  Programed  procurement  of  utility 
helicopters,  including  fiscal  year  1953,  would  leave  the  Army  about  25  percent  short  of  its  total 
requirements  through  fiscal  year  1954,  assuming  the  war  continued  in  Korea.  Planned  procure¬ 
ment  of  cargo  helicopters  would  meet  all  but  approximately  1 5  to  20  percent  of  the  requirements 
for  ten  transportation  helicopter  companies  through  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  panel  believed  that  the  programed  twelve  ambulance  helicopter  units  were  ade¬ 
quate.  but  that  the  programed  ten  transportation  helicopter  companies  would  not  meet 
current  requirements. 

As  a  result  of  its  study,  the  panel  made  several  recommendations  regarding  the  future 
development  of  the  aviation  program.  It  recommended  that  clear  cotM-dination  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  helicopter  programs  should  be  affected.  The  panel  believed  that  the  Army  could  obtain 
greater  effectiveness  in  the  research  and  development  programs  by  having  the  authority  to  place 
projects  with  commercial  concerns  or  government  agencies  best  qualified  to  conduct  a  particular 
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project.  The  research  and  development  program  could  be  improved  by  close  integration  with  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  programs  to  avoid  waste  of  money  and  time,  duplication  of  effort,  and  to 
permit  maximum  interservice  utilization  of  the  helicopters  developed  and  the  engineering  staffs 
and  facilities  available.  In  the  interest  of  economy,  the  panel  recommended  that  the  Army  should 
utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  helicopters  under  development  by  other  services,  while  at  the 
same  time  devoting  the  bulk  of  its  research  and  development  money  to  the  development  of  a 
ship-to-shore  helicopter,  an  qjtimum  cargo  helicopter,  and  improved  rotor  systems  and  helicop¬ 
ter  power  plants. 

The  panel  did  not  accept  the  Transportation  Cmps*  proposal  for  separating  the  cargo  helicop¬ 
ter  program  from  the  rest  of  Army  aviation.  It  did  propose  a  realignment  of  the  overall  logistical 
support  responsibilities.  Most  activities  pertaining  to  the  funding,  procurement,  and  research 
and  development  of  Army  aircraft  at  that  time  were  handled  by  the  Ordnance  Corps.  The 
Ordnance  Corps  had  acted  generally  as  an  agent  for  G-3  and  OCAFF.  The  small  staffs  handling 
these  functions  were  submerged  in  the  overall  Ordnance  procurement  and  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs.  The  panel  recommended  that  responsibilities  for  all  logistical  functions  involved 
in  the  aircraft  program  be  assigned  to  one  technical  service,  under  the  staff  direction  of  a  single 
agency  set  up  in  the  General  Staff. 

In  the  area  of  supply  and  maintenance,  the  panel  found  that  the  Army’s  present  organization 
and  field  maintenance  program,  if  properly  implemented,  would  support  the  utility  helicopter 
but  not  the  cargo  helicopter  program.  Depot  supply  and  maintenance,  as  performed  by  the  Air 
Force  for  Army  aircraft,  was  neither  the  most  efficient  nor  most  effective  system. 

The  panel  found  fault  with  the  entire  procurement  system.  The  internal  procedure  in  the 
Army  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  was  unnecessarily  cumbersome.  The  existing  procurement 
procedures  in  the  purchase  of  aircraft  through  the  Air  Force  was  cumbersome  and  inefficient  and 
required  radical  change. 

Of  particular  interest  to  OCAFF  was  the  recommendation  that  the  Army  assume  responsibility 
for  all  aviation  training  then  being  conducted  by  the  Air  Force  for  the  Army.  The  panel  found 
that  the  overall  Army  helicopter  program  was  being  properly  implemented  by  the  appropriate 
Department  of  the  Army  agencies  pertaining  to  organization  and  service  testing. 

The  requirement  remained  for  support  of  the  Army  by  the  Air  Force  in  providing  airlift  from 
exterior  points  to  points  within  the  combat  zone,  airlift  for  joint  assault  airborne  operations,  and 
other  airlift  beyond  the  capabilities  of  Army  aircraft  The  panel  found,  however,  that  there  was 
a  serious  duplication  in  the  planned  utilization  of  Army  and  Air  Force  helicopter  units  in  the 
fields  of  transportation  of  Army  supplies,  equipment,  and  small  units  within  the  combat  zone 
and  medical  air  evacuation  within  the  combat  zone. 

The  panel  believed  that  further  negotiations  with  the  Air  Force  would  be  time  consuming  and 
would,  at  best,  result  in  another  document  restricting  Army  aviation  rather  than  delineating 
functions.  It  felt  that  the  requirement  for  joint  regulations  and  memorandums  of  understanding 
on  the  subject  of  Army  aviation  no  longer  existed  any  more  than  a  requirement  existed  for  similar 
publications  on  Naval  or  Marine  aviation. 
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The  Materiel  Requirements  Review  Panel  recommended  that  a  S-year  cargo  helicopter 
procurement  program  be  established  to  jvovide  15  transportation  battalions  to  support  a  20- 
division  force.  Three  of  these  battalions  would  be  utilized  in  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  for 
experimental  projects,  training,  and  development  of  doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques.  The  cost 
of  such  a  program  over  a  5-year  period  was  estimated  to  be  $1 ,000,000,000  and  9,000  personnel 
spaces.  To  support  this  proposed  program,  the  panel  recommended  that  the  Army  initiate  t 
5-year  research  and  development  program.  The  cost  of  this  program  would  possibly  amount  to 
an  average  expenditure  of  $15,000,000  per  year  over  the  next  five  years.  For  mobilization 
planning  purposes,  the  panel  recommended  that  a  division  slice  of  thirty-nine  helicopters  be 
established.  This  would  provide  7  transportation  helicopter  battalions  per  type  field  army  in  the 
ratio  of  3  light,  3  medium,  and  1  heavy. 

Finally,  the  panel  recommended  that  the  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff,  G-1,  G-3  andG-4,  and  the 
Offices  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  Chief  of  Transportation,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  and  Surgeon  General  be  directed  to  establish  within  their  ofiices  an  identifiable 
agency  with  responsibility  for  the  overall  supervision  and  coordination  of  functions  of  that  office 
relating  to  Army  aviation.  To  provide  overall  supervision  and  coordination  for  the  program,  the 
panel  recommended  that  the  Office,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  be  designated  as  the  General 
Staff  Agency  charged  with  these  responsibilities  and  that  this  agency  be  headed  by  a  general 
officer  with  an  adequate  staff. 

On  21  August  1952,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  following  his  review  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  Materiel  Requirements  Review  Panel,  approved  the  establishment  of  a  modified 
cargo  helicopter  program  based  on  twelve  transportation  helicopter  battalions  funded  over  the 
next  five  years  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $688,000,000  and  6,000  personnel  spaces.  Based  on  a 
tentative  procurement  schedule,  $138,000,000  was  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1954  budget.  A  sum 
of  $2,720,000  was  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  research  and  development  program  for 
helicopters,  and  the  feasibility  of  reprograming  approximately  $5,000,000  of  the  fiscal  year  1953 
research  and  development  funds  was  considered.  The  Chief  of  Staff  approved  the  panel’s 
recommendations  regarding  Army  assumption  of  depot  supply  and  maintenance  of  Army 
aircraft,  procurement  of  aircraft  directly  Irom  the  manufacturers,  and  responsibility  for  all 
aviation  training.  Funding  for  Army  aviation  training  for  fiscal  year  1954  was  approved  with  the 
assumption  that  the  Army  would  conduct  all  of  its  own  training.  The  recommendations  of  the 
panel  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  October.  And  so 
began  an  expanding  Army  aviation  program.’^ 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  1952 

Following  approval  of  the  5-year  program  to  provide  the  Army  twelve  transportation  helicop¬ 
ter  battalions  and  twelve  helicopter  ambulance  units  by  1956,  the  Chief  of  Staff  invited  the 
attention  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  was  programing  assault  groups 
in  duplication  of  these  Army  units.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  replied  that  the  Army 
helicopter  program  was  completely  unacceptable  to  the  Air  Force.  Maintaining  that  the  units  the 
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Air  Force  was  providing  for  joint  assault  operations  should  be  used  for  logistic  (^rations  in  the 
combat  zone,  he  requested  the  JCS  to  direct  the  Army  to  cease  programing  air  evacuation  units 
and  to  limit  the  transportation  helicopter  {Hogram  to  five  experimental  companies. 

The  JCS  directed  the  suspension  of  the  activation  of  the  evacuation  units  until  the  two  services 
could  settle  the  matter.  A  conference  was  held  on  13  October  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
attendance.  On  4  November,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  concluded  a  second  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  on  Army  aviation  which  supereeded  the  agreement  of  1951.  Its  changes  favored 
the  Army  point  of  view,  especially  as  related  to  the  helicopter.*^ 

This  memorandum  imposed  a  weight  restriction  on  Army  fixed-wing  aircraft  of 5,000 pounds. 
This  limitation  was  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  upon  the  request  of  either  of 
the  service  secretaries,  to  keep  such  limitation  realistic  in  the  light  of  “technical  developments 
and  assigned  missions.”  The  helicopter  was  defined  solely  in  terms  of  perfwmance  of  functions. 

The  transportation  by  air  of  Army  supplies,  equipment,  personnel,  and  small  units  within  the 
combat  zone  became  a  primary  rather  than  a  limited  or  emergency  function  of  Army  aviation. 
The  combat  zone  was  redefined  so  as  to  extend  normally  from  50  to  100  miles  in  depth.  Other 
primary  functions  included  aerial  observation;  control  of  Army  ftvces;  command,  liaison,  and 
courier  missions;  and  aerial  wire  laying  within  the  combat  zone.  Two  other  types  of  activity  not 
previously  included  also  were  added — ^artillery  and  topographic  survey  and  aeromedical  evacua¬ 
tion  within  the  combat  zone.  Evacuation  was  to  include  battlefield  pickup  of  casualties,  their  air 
transport  to  the  initial  point  of  treatment,  and  any  subsequent  move  to  hospital  facilities  within 
the  combat  zone. 

Primary  functions  of  the  Air  Force  in  support  of  ground  forces  were  restricted  to  the 
following:  (1)  airlift  of  Army  supplies,  equipment,  personnel,  and  units  from  the  outside  to  points 
within  the  combat  zone;  (2)  airlift  for  the  air  movement  of  troops,  supplies,  and  equipment  in  the 
assault  and  subsequent  phases  of  airborne  operations;  (3)  airlift  for  the  evacuation  of  personnel 
and  materiel  from  the  combat  zone;  and  (4)  aeromedical  evacuation  of  casualties  from  the  initial 
points  of  treatment  or  subsequent  hospitalization  to  points  outside  the  combat  zone.  In  the  case 
of  airborne  operations,  the  Air  Force  was  responsible  for  the  evacuation  of  casualties  from  the 
objective  area  until  such  time  as  a  ground  link-up  was  attained.*^ 

OC  AFF  Review  of  the  Army  Aviation  Program 

Between  July  1952,  when  the  Materiel  Requirements  Review  Panel  reviewed  the  Army 
Aviation  Program,  and  June  1953,  Army  Field  Forces  conducted  follow-up  studies  on  various 
phases  of  Army  aviation.  By  June  1953,  the  recommendations  of  the  Materiel  Requirements 
Review  Panel  and  various  OCAFF  studies  had  been  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who 
used  some  of  them  as  guidance  for  the  Army  aviation  program  of  fiscal  year  1954.  Early  in  June 
1953,  the  Department  of  the  Army  concluded  that  a  further  detailed  study  of  the  Army  aviation 
program  was  needed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  {nogress  made  in  implementing  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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Army  Field  Forces  completed  its  portion  of  the  review  by  the  end  of  August.  A  conference 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  OCAFF  schools  and  boards,  major  overseas  commands,  and 
appropriate  technical  services  prepared  a  staff  study  on  the  organization  of  Army  aviation. 
Basically,  OCAFF  found  the  existing  program  to  be  sound.  It  recommended  that  the  ratio  of 
helicopters  within  the  twelve  programed  battalions  and  within  a  mobilization  procurement 
program  should  be  two  light  battalions  to  one  medium  battalion  to  one  heavy  battalion.  In 
addition  to  the  twelve  helicopter  ambulance  detachments  in  the  current  program,  OCAFF 
recommended  one  detachment  per  two  divisions  mobilized. 

At  this  time,  OCAFF  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  continuing  requirement  for  a  heavy 
lift  helicopter  within  the  field  army.  Unless  designs  would  be  radically  improved,  the  size, 
weight,  and  complexity  of  the  heavy  lift  helicofMer  would  make  its  employment  in  the  combat 
zone  impracticable  except  for  special  operations.  There  was,  however,  a  requirement  for  a  heavy 
lift  helict^ter  for  employment  by  the  Transportation  Corps.  Field  testing  of  current  types  of  fixed 
and  rotary  wing  aircraft  to  be  conducted  during  1953  and  1954  might  develop  a  requirement  for 
a  fixed  wing  cargo  aircraft  to  supplement  cargo  helicopters. 

On  the  question  of  what  helicopter  lift  capability  should  be  given  to  a  field  army,  OCAFF 
stated  that  air  lift  of  major  forces — divisions  or  larger  for  considerable  distances — became  a  joint 
operation  with  the  Air  Force  and  should  not  be  attempted  on  a  unilateral  basis  with  helicopters. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  field  army  should  be  able  to  rapidly  shift  balanced  combat  forces  within 
the  zone  of  operation  to  fill  a  gap  or  exploit  a  success.  OCAFF  considered  the  movement  in  one 
lift  of  a  battalion  combat  team  to  be  the  minimum  capability  which  should  be  given  the  field 
army.  With  this  capability,  a  regimental  combat  team  could  be  moved  in  three  or  four  lifts.  In 
addition,  the  minimum  lift  capability  should  provide  for  ccHitinuous  supply  of  at  least  one 
infantry  division. 

OCAFF  observed  that  the  efficiency  of  the  larger  helicopters  increased  as  the  round  trip 
distance  increased.  At  average  maximum  range,  the  relative  efficiency  was  of  the  same  order  as 
the  relative  payloads.  For  short  hauls,  however,  the  light  helicopter  had  a  high  efficiency  because 
of  lower  turn  around  time  and  lower  maintenance  requirements. 

Army  Field  Forces  emphasized  that  a  balance  had  to  be  reached  as  to  the  numbers  of  cargo 
helicopters  by  type  required  for  the  field  army.  The  heavier  helicopter,  though  more  efficient  in 
moving  tonnage,  was  costly,  complex,  and  vulnerable  and  had  to  be  used  with  caution  in  forward 
areas.  The  light  helicopter  was  tactically  v^satile,  easier  to  replace  and  service,  but  limited  in 
payload.  OCAFF  surmised  that  some  high  payload  aircraft  would  have  to  be  included  to  move 
such  essential  items  as  the  105-mm.  howitzer  and  the  3/4-ton  truck.  A  force  of  four  helicopter 
battalions,  including  one  medium  and  one  heavy,  would  meet  the  lift  requirements  and  provided 
adequate  helicopters  of  each  type  to  carry  out  the  numerous  and  varied  missions  required. 

Army  Field  Forces  recommended  no  changes  in  its  organization  relating  to  aviatitm.  It 
concluded  that  the  organization  of  Army  aviation  for  the  Army  as  a  whole,  though  sound,  would 
be  strengthened  by  the  assignment  of  a  general  officer  to  command  the  principal  field  agency 
(school  or  center),  and  that  this  officer  should  be  the  principal  advisor  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
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the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  on  Army  aviation.  OCAFF  recommended  that  the  (vganization 
for  Army  aviation  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  would  be  improved  and  staff  action  facilitated 
by  establishing  the  action  office  within  G-3  at  branch  level  and  headed  by  a  senior  officer  who 
should  be  an  Army  aviator.'^ 

According  to  OCAFF,  current  organization  of  Army  aviation  was  weakened  by  lack  of 
operational  facilities,  lack  of  administrative  support,  lack  of  provision  for  adequate  maintenance 
supervision,  and  lack  of  operational  supervision  to  prevent  duplication  of  missions  and  to  ensure 
the  best  utilization  of  aircraft  It  was  the  q)inion  of  OCAFF  that  the  establishment  of  a  TOE 
aviation  company  would  be  a  workable  solution  for  divisional  Army  aviation,  but  one  which 
would  involve  many  administrative,  operational,  and  logistical  problems  when  applied  to 
non-divisional  units.  By  assigning  Army  aircraft  to  using  units  within  the  division,  the  Army 
would  assure  unit  commanders  of  operational  control  of  the  required  aircraft. 

Army  Field  Forces  concluded  that  Army  aviation  in  all  arms  and  services  except  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corps  and  Medical  Service  Corps  should  be  organic  to  the  using  unit.  The  centralization  of 
logistical  support  and  operational  facilities  should  be  accomplished  to  assure  the  optimum 
efficiency  and  use  of  personnel  and  equipment  without  sacrificing  the  operational  control  and 
immediate  availability  of  Army  aircraft  to  using  unit  commanders.  In  the  opinion  of  OCAFF, 
Army  aviation  support  units  and  aviation  in  the  Transportation  Corps  should  be  organized  as 
army  troops  to  provide  logistical  support  for  aircraft  and  to  furnish  transportation  helicopter 
units.  Army  aviation  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  should  also  be  organized  as  army  troops  in 
the  form  of  helicopter  ambulance  detachments. 

OCAFF  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  aviation  special  staff  section  at  division,  corps, 
and  army  levels.  This  section  would  exercise  staff  supervision  over  all  Army  aviation  activities, 
provide  a  single  source  of  information  concerning  Army  aviation  for  the  commander  and  his 
staff,  and  provide  staff  supervision  over  technical  and  flight  aspects  of  administration,  training, 
and  operations. 

The  study  was  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  which  approved  it  on  25 
September.^® 

This  study  by  OCAFF  resulted  in  a  complete  revamping  of  the  aircraft  procurement  program. 
In  order  to  meet  the  equipment  objectives  established  in  the  study,  it  proved  necessary  to  extend 
procurement  over  three  additional  years.  In  October  1953,  the  Transportation  Corps  drew  up  an 
8-year  plan — covering  fiscal  years  1954  to  1961 — costing  approximately  $1.7  billion.  Assum¬ 
ing  no  further  increase  in  basic  requirements,  subsequent  procurement  would  be  limited  to 
aircraft  needed  to  replace  annual  losses  caused  by  attrition.^^ 

Army  Aviation  Plan 

On  4  Septemb^  1954,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Research  of  the  Army  directed 
a  review  of  the  entire  aviation  program  and  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  program  to 
provide  long  range  guidance  for  the  future  operation  and  administration  of  Army  aviation.  The 
Army  General  Staff,  under  the  monitorship  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  reviewed  the 
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Aimy  aviation  p-ogram.  A  plan  was  developed  with  the  assistance  of  the  major  zone  of  interim 
commands  and  agencies. 

On  9  November,  the  Department  of  the  Army  G-3  requested  that  OCAFF,  along  with  all  major 
overseas  and  CONUS  army  commands  and  the  commandants  of  the  service  schools,  submit 
comments  on  this  plan  by  1  December. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  aviation  plan  contained  the  conclusion  (hat  the  organization  of 
aviation  within  the  Army  had  failed  to  meet  requirements.  The  organization  denied  satisfactory 
career  opportunities  for  Army  aviators  and  failed  to  provide  the  leadership  and  control  essential 
to  development  and  growth.  It  also  failed  to  assure  that  development  and  |»-ocurement  of  aircraft 
were  thoroughly  coordinated  with  procurement  and  training  of  personnel.  There  was  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  among  Army  agencies  in  the  fields  of  training,  testing,  and  development  of  doctrine 
and  there  was  competition  for  personnel  and  aircraft  between  the  seven  branches  having  organic 
aircraft  There  was  inefficiency  and  ineffectiveness  in  testing  of  aircraft,  publication  of  technical 
information,  training  of  personnel,  and  formulation  of  doctrine. 

In  its  Aviation  Plan,  the  Department  of  the  Army  emphasized  the  expansion  of  aviation  in  the 
Army  required  to  provide  tactical  mobility  and  logistical  support.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  it 
proposed  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  Army  Aviation  Branch  through  a  3-phase  program. 
First,  an  Army  Aviation  Branch  of  the  Career  Management  Division,  the  Adjutant  General’s 
Office,  would  be  established  and  would  assume  control  of  all  Army  aviators.  An  Army  Aviation 
Division  also  would  be  established  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3. 

In  the  second  phase,  all  rotary  and  fixed  wing  aircraft  units  in  the  Army  would  be  redesignated 
Army  aviation  units.  The  technical  maintenance  and  supply  units  would  remain  a  part  of  the 
technical  services.  No  change  would  be  made  in  responsibilities  for  logistical  support  of  Army 
aviation.  An  Army  Aviation  Center  would  be  established  under  the  Continental  Army  Command 
(CONARC),  which  would  train  all  pilots,  aircraft  maintenance  personnel  at  organization  and 
field  maintenance  level,  and  air  traffic  control  specialists.  The  center  also  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  testing  of  Army  aircraft  and  aviation  equipment,  excluding  development  testing 
accomplished  by  the  other  services  and  the  technical  services.  The  center  would  develop  Army 
aviation  tactics,  techniques,  doctrine,  and  combat  developments  in  coordination  with  other 
service  schools. 

In  the  third  and  final  phase,  a  Chief  of  Army  Aviation  would  be  appointed.  He  would  be 

responsible  for  career  control  of  Army  aviation  personnel,  primary  logistical  support  for  Army 

aircraft  research  and  development  functions  in  connection  with  Army  aircraft,  and  the  Army 

Aviation  Center.  Finally,  all  Army  aviation  personnel  and  units  would  be  transferred  to  the 
23 

Army  Aviation  Branch. 

In  distributing  the  plan  for  comment,  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  advised  that  he  did  not 
look  with  favor  on  the  cenualization  of  Army  aviation  in  a  new  arm  or  service  and  that  he  had 
emphasized  the  combat  nature  of  Army  aviation’s  mission.  Comments  received  by  OCAFF  from 
the  service  schools  reflected  a  wide  variety  of  reactions  to  the  plan.  The  suggestion  to  establish 
an  Army  Aviation  Branch  received  the  greatest  reaction.  Among  the  schools,  the  Command  and 
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General  Staff  College,  the  Infantry  School,  the  Armor  School,  and  the  staff  of  the  Army  Aviation 
School  approved  of  the  concept.  It  was  opposed  by  the  commandant  of  the  Army  Aviation 
School  and  by  the  Artillery  School  and  the  Transportation  School.  The  commandant  of  the 
Army  War  College  recommended  that  decision  in  this  matter  be  deferred  pending  completion  of 
scheduled  tests  and  of  studies  relating  to  future  logistical  support  concepts. 

Army  Field  Forces  recommended  on  1  December  that  the  plan  not  be  presented  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  Pending  the  resolution  of  a  number  of  basic  issues  which  it  raised,  OCAFF  recom¬ 
mended  several  actions.  These  actions  included  the  monitorship  of  the  assignment  of  rated 
aviators  and  of  aviation  specialists,  necessary  expansion  of  training  facilities,  approval  of 
procurement  planning,  changes  in  procurement  procedures,  assumption  from  the  Air  Force  of 
responsibilities  for  depot  maintenance  and  supply  functions,  a  statement  of  research  and 
development  objectives,  action  to  minimize  the  length  of  the  development  procurement  cycle, 
installation  construction,  the  establishment  of  an  Army  Aviation  Center,  and  the  improvement 
of  management.  Army  Field  Forces  also  recommended  that  no  action  should  be  taken  which 
would  alter  the  control  that  the  Continental  Army  Command  would  exercise  over  Army  aviation 
activities  to  make  it  different  from  the  control  exercised  over  the  combat  arms.  CXTAFF 
maintained  that  CONARC  must  be  responsible  for  training,  combat  developments,  developing 
and  testing,  and  related  matters  just  as  it  was  responsible  for  these  subjects  for  the  infantry, 
artillery,  or  armor 

On  18  December  1954,  OCAFF  received  from  the  Department  of  the  Army  a  draft  summary 
sheet  prepared  by  G-3  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  which  summarized  the  planned 
expansion  of  Army  aviation  during  the  period  1955  to  1959  and  the  Army  Aviation  Plan  and 
comments  received  on  it,  and  recommended  several  courses  of  action  for  approval  and  im¬ 
plementation.  These  actions  included  the  centralized  conU'ol  over  aviation  personnel  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  G-1  in  order  to  obtain  efficient  use  of  available  qualified  personnel  in 
branch  immaterial  flight  assignments  while  ensuring  maintenance  of  branch  qualifications.  The 
establishment  of  an  Aviation  Center  and  an  Aviatitm  Board  at  Camp  Rucker,  Alabama,  was 
recommended.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  Department  of  the  Army,  would 
be  augmented  by  one  general  officer  and  approximately  seven  of  other  ranks  in  order  to  provide 
an  adequate  staff  for  discharging  the  responsibilities  assigned  G-3  for  overall  supervision  of  the 
Army  Aviation  Program  and  coordination  of  Army  functions  relating  to  Army  aviation. 

In  regard  to  OCAFF,  the  draft  summary  sheet’s  recommendations  provided  that  the  Chief  of 
Army  Field  Forces  would  be  charged  with  conducting  all  aviation  flight  and  technical  U'aining 
of  Army  aviation  personnel  in  the  zone  of  the  interior.  He  also  would  be  charged  with  making 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  concerning  all  aspects  of  the 
combat  or  service  development  of  aviation  to  be  used  by  the  Army  in  the  field  to  include 
organizational  matters,  integration  of  aviation  into  units,  tactical  and  logistical  employment  of 
aviation,  and  recommending  the  types,  characteristics,  and  capabilities  of  aircraft  considered 
best  suited  for  use  by  the  Army  in  the  field. 
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The  Department  of  the  Army  also  recommended  that  the  Army  assume  responsibility  for 
depot  supply  and  maintenance  as  soon  as  budget  and  organization  requirements  would  pomit. 
It  recommended  that  planning  studies  and  tests  be  initiated  by  appropriate  agencies  leading  to 
speciOc  recommendations  to  the  Qiief  of  Staff  resolving  the  basic  problems  of  Army  aviation 
as  related  to  personnel,  organization,  developments,  construction,  procurement,  supply  and 
maintenance,  and  command.^ 

Although  this  Army  Aviation  Plan  was  never  to  be  implemented  in  its  entirety,  it  did  provide 
the  basis  for  the  development  of  Army  aviation  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  Army  aviation 
was  about  to  become  of  age  and  to  begin  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  activities  of  the  Army. 
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Chapter  IV 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PROCUREMENT 

During  the  1950s,  research  and  development  efforts  and  the  resulting  procurement  programs 
had  a  major  impact  on  the  Army  Aviation  Program.  The  fixed  wing  aircraft  industry  was  well 
established  and  had  an  extensive  research  and  development  background.  The  Army  therefore 
was  able  to  rely  principally  on  user  tests  and  modifications  of  commercial  types  to  meet  its 
requirements.  Helicopters,  however,  were  still  in  a  relatively  primitive  state  of  development  and 
lacked  a  significant  civilian  market.  For  this  reason,  helicopter  development,  particularly  of  the 
larger  transport  types,  was  heavily  dependent  on  military  sponsorship.  Prior  to  1'.'52  most  of  this 
support  had  been  provided  by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  Army  financial  support  to  rotary  wing 
development  had  been  limited  to  convertiplanes,  small  reconnaissance  helicopters,  and  certain 
power  plant  and  supporting  research  projects.  WiUi  the  rapid  expansion  of  requirements  during 
the  Korean  conflict,  the  Army  had  procured  the  best  available  helicopters,  relying  on  future 
developments  to  provide  more  suitable  types.’ 

Early  Procurement  Activities 

The  5-year  period  between  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Korea 
was  a  time  of  recession  for  Army  aviation.  The  number  of  aircraft  organic  to  the  Army  dwindled 
considerably  by  1948  and  many  of  those  aircraft  which  remained  were  obsolete.  Plans  to 
completely  replace  the  L-4  and  the  L-5  with  the  L-16  and  the  L-17  liaison  aircraft  were  held  in 
abeyance  and  a  number  of  the  obsolete  aircraft  were  stored  at  Fort  Sill  and  not  declared  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  Army  in  view  of  possible  future  requirements. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Korea,  the  Army  had  over  500  2-place  fixed  wing  aircraft,  143 

multiple  passenger  fixed  wing  aircraft,  and  57  utility  helicopters;  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 

the  war  the  overall  strength  of  the  Army’s  air  arm  had  increased  by  one-fourth.  The  most  notable 

expansion  occurred  with  the  introduction  of  the  utility  helicopter.  The  growth  in  the  number  of 

2 

Army  aircraft  is  as  follows; 


TYPE 

6/50 

6/51 

6/52 

12/52 

Two-place  fixed  wing 

525 

843 

1451 

1534 

Multi-passenger  fixed  wing 

143 

165 

271 

320 

Utility  helicopter 

57 

86 

320 

647 

Cargo  Helicopter 

0 

0 

1 

72 

TOTAL 

725 

1094 

2043 

2573 
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Only  481  aircraft  had  been  procured  by  the  Army  in  fiscal  years  1949  and  1950,  but  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea,  a  sharp  rise  occurred  in  the  number  and  type  of  aircraft  ordered  by 
the  Army.  A  total  of  3,637  aircraft  were  ordered  in  fiscal  year  1951,  and  702  were  ordered  in 
fiscal  year  1952.  Most  were  modifled  commocial,  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  small  reconnaissance 
utility  helicopters.  A  limited  number  of  H-19  and  H-21  helicopters  also  had  been  ordered  under 
the  experimental  helicopter  program.  A  need  for  a  fleet  of  large  and  more  complex  cargo 
helicopters  under  the  twelve  battalion  program  resulted  in  the  Transportation  Corps  developing 
a  long  range  production  program  that  could  be  readily  modified  to  meet  budgetary  limitations, 
diffrculties,  and  the  impact  of  the  cargo  helicopter  requirement  By  November  1952,  the 
Transportation  Corps  had  drawn  up  a  5-year  program,  covering  both  fixed  and  rotary  wing 
aircraft  Production  schedules  had  to  be  spread  over  a  number  of  years  because  of  limited 
production  capability  and  cost  The  total  aircraft  budget  had  to  be  kept  within  prescribed 
expenditure  ceilings.  The  relative  inexperience  in  helicopter  design  and  production  impeded 
efforts  to  attain  simplification  and  standardization. 

Infcamation  regarding  the  major  types  of  fixed  wing  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  acquired  by  the 
Army  from  1942  to  1962  is  shown  in  Tables  1  and  2. 

Army  Observation  Aircraft 

The  Army  realized  by  1949  that  the  L-5  and  the  L- 16,  cheap,  interim  aircraft  which  were  never 
considered  satisfactory,  were  becoming  uneconomical  to  continue  in  operation.  The  L-18, 
although  unsuitable  for  extensive  combat,  was  satisfactorily  used  as  a  training  aircraft  after  being 
rented  on  a  limited  basis  from  Piper  Aircraft  Coiporatitm.  OCAFF  in  January  1951  recom¬ 
mended  the  purchase  of  120  L-18s  for  use  at  the  Artillery  School  as  training  aircraft  The 
Department  of  the  Army  approved  the  recommendation  of  Army  Field  Forces  and  announced 
that  delivery  of  the  L-18s  was  scheduled  for  May  1951.  The  aircraft  never  proved  completely 
satisfactory  and  were  sold  to  Turkey  or  turned  over  to  Army  flying  clubs. 

In  order  to  select  an  adequate  replacement  fcx'  those  obsolete  aircraft  tom  commercial 
sources,  the  Army  held  a  competition  among  commercial  aircraft  during  the  period  of  April 
through  June  1950.  As  a  result  of  the  competition,  the  Cessna  Model  305  was  chosen  and  was 
subsequently  designated  the  L-19.  The  Cessna  entry  in  the  competition  actually  exceeded  the 
specifications  set  forth  for  the  new  observation  aircraft.  The  L-19  was  powered  by  a  213 
horsepower  Continental  engine  which  provided  performance  sup^or  to  any  of  the  other  entries. 
Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  received  txie  L- 19  in  Decembw  1 950  for  user  tests  which  would 
determine  whether  or  not  the  aircraft  would  meet  the  military  characteristics  for  which  it  was 
developed,  whether  or  not  the  aircraft  would  be  suitable  for  extended  use  in  combat  as  an 
observation-reconnaissance  aircraft,  and  what  modifications  or  changes  would  be  incorporated 
in  future  production.  Also  examined  were  the  suitability  of  the  aircraft  for  use  for  aerial  drop  of 
emergency  supplies,  aerial  wire  laying,  aerial  photography  operations  in  extreme  heat  and  cold, 
float  operations,  and  use  as  a  trainer.  The  suitability  of  its  communications  and  navigation 
radio  equipment  was  also  scrutinized. 
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Production  of  the  L-19  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  December  1950,  with  a  rate  of  25  to  30  per 
month  for  about  15  months.  Long  range  plans  called  for  the  L-19  to  replace  all  2-place  airplanes 
in  the  Army.  The  immediate  need  in  Korea  and  the  increased  requirements  of  the  Artill^ 
School  caused  an  accelerated  L-19  production  schedule. 

Aft»  passing  its  user  tests,  the  L-19  was  utilized  successfully  in  Korea  for  battlefield 
obs^ation.  The  all-around  good  visibility  with  a  minimum  of  blind  spots  and  its  good 
maneuv»ability  were  the  strong  points  of  the  aircraft.  Battlefield  experience  did  indicate, 
however,  a  need  for  improved  short  range  perfonnance.  A  higher  rate  of  climb,  greater  en¬ 
durance  at  higher  cruising  speeds,  and  higher  ratio  of  useful  load  to  the  gross  weight  also  were 
needed.  The  L-19  participated  in  photo  reconnaissance  despite  having  unsatisfactory  camera 
mounts,  poor  stability,  and  lack  of  propo*  sighting  devices.^ 

The  last  observation  type  aircraft  acquired  by  the  Army  during  this  period  was  the  Piper  L-21 
Super  Cub.  This  Piper  aircraft  had  been  entered  in  the  1950  competition  and  had  met  all  of  the 
specifications,  but  it  had  been  passed  over  in  favor  of  the  superior  Cessna  L-19.  Piper  protested 
this  action,  with  the  result  that  the  Army  finally  did  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  the  L-21s.  Army 
Field  Forces  (ffocured  150  L-21  As  in  1951  which  were  mostly  utilized  as  trainers.  These  were 
followed  by  568  similar  L-21Bs  which  saw  extensive  service  in  the  Far  East  The  L-21  was 
phased  out  of  the  inventory  in  1953.^ 

Fixed  Wing  Utility  Aircraft 

At  the  outset  of  the  Kcaean  War,  the  Ryan  L-17  was  being  used  extensively  for  command 
transportation.  However,  it  lacked  the  necessary  size  and  adaptability  for  use  in  combat  In 
January  1951,  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  I  conducted  a  competition  at  Fort  Bragg  to  choose 
a  multi-place,  fixed  wing  aircraft  most  suitable  to  perform  utility  missions  for  the  Army.  As  a 
result  of  this  competition,  the  Army  selected  the  deHavilland  BEAVER  for  field  utility  duty  and 
the  Beechcraft  Twin  Bonanza  Model  50  for  the  command  mission  in  higher  headquarters.  The 
BEAVER,  a  rugged  aircraft  with  an  exceptionally  short  takeoff  and  landing  performance  and 
ability  to  operate  from  flotas  and  skis,  could  perform  the  missions  of  medical  evacuation, 
resupply,  front  line  photography,  and  staff  transport. 

Early  in  1951,  OCAFF  recommended  to  the  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  that  it  test  the 
deHavilland  BEAVER — the  XL-20 — to  determine  the  degree  to  which  it  could  satisfy  current 
military  characteristics  for  that  type  of  aircraft  which  had  a  cecity  of  6  and  a  cruising  speed  of 
135  miles  per  hour.  The  adaptability  of  the  aircraft  for  extended  use  by  Army  units  as  utility 
aircraft,  its  suitability  for  use  in  emergency  resupply,  and  its  reliability  in  taking  aerial  photos 
and  in  aerial  wire  laying  also  were  to  be  considered. 

In  order  to  test  it  for  conditions  of  extreme  heat  and  cold,  one  of  the  XL-20s  was  assigned  to 
the  Desert  Testing  Center  in  the  summer  of  195 1  and  another  was  sent  to  the  Arctic  Test  Branch 
during  the  winter  of  1951-52.  The  latter  was  equipped  with  a  set  of  wheel  skis  and  floats.  The 
suitability  of  the  communication  and  navigational  radio  and  adaptability  for  instrument  flying 
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was  tested.  The  L-20  successfully  passed  all  tests  and  the  Amy  planned  to  purchase  a  large 
numbo'  of  the  aircraft. 

During  the  sfoing  of  1951,  the  Air  Force  held  up  the  procurement  program  for  the  L-20 
because  its  2,800  pounds  exceeded  the  allowable  empty  weight  limit  by  300  pounds.  The  Air 
Force  was  rapidly  organizing  assault  helicqjter  squadrons  and  was  reactivating  their  liaison 
squadrons.  This  produced  an  unfortunate  situation  as  the  Air  Force  tied  up  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  by  duplicating  Army  contracts.  Unless  the  funds  for  procurement  of  Army  aircraft 
were  used  by  30  June  these  funds  would  revert  to  the  Treasury.  The  Army  Field  Forces, 
therefore,  requested  that  procurement  of  the  L-20  by  the  Air  Force  be  expedited. 

The  Chief,  Army  Field  Fbrces,  recommended  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  June  1951 
that  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  be  informed  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  had  no 
requirement  for  support  by  Air  Force  liaison  squadrons.  He  also  recommended  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  be  told  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  proposed  to  equip  its  Army 
aviation  sections  with  suitable  airplanes,  helicopters,  and  equipment  to  perform  all  liaison 
missions  without  qualification  as  described  in  previous  regulations. 

The  L-20  was  more  practicable  than  the  L-19  for  evacuation  of  wounded  requiring  medical 
attention  enroute  to  the  hospital.  When  using  the  L-20,  the  patients  were  flown  directly  from  the 
battlefield  to  an  evacuation  hospital  rather  than  to  an  intermediate  stop  at  a  mobile  army  surgical 
hospital.  However,  the  L-20  was  found  difficult  to  load  because  of  its  extremely  small  doors  and 
the  limited  maneuvering  area  inside.^ 

Early  in  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Army  Field  Forces  request  for  the  purchase  of  four 
Beechcraft  Model  50  airplanes  for  field  testing  was  turned  down  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
G-4,  Department  of  the  Army,  as  it  did  not  resolve  the  question  of  actual  need  for  an  airplane 
with  more  than  one  engine.  Army  Field  Fcxces  Board  No.  1  tested  several  aircraft  to  replace  the 
L-17  and  the  LC-126  in  January  1951.  The  outstanding  perfcxmance  of  the  Beechcraft  Model 
50  confumed  that  it  was  a  superior  airplane — one  which  would  be  suitable  for  command  liaison 
transportation  at  higher  staff  levels.  The  very  fact  that  the  Beechcraft  had  two  engines  made  it  a 
safer  aircraft,  and  its  capacity  of  six  passengers  and  crew  gave  it  a  distinct  advantage  over  either 
the  L-17  or  the  LC-126,  each  with  a  capacity  of  four.  Because  of  its  short  field  performance,  the 
Beechcraft  was  superior  to  any  Air  Force  or  commercial  twin-engine  plane.  The  reliability  of 
the  aircraft,  along  with  its  equipment  for  instrument  flying,  permitted  rigid  scheduling  for  flight 
in  bad  weather.  The  Army  Field  Forces  stated  that  Air  Force  multi-engine  aircraft  not  only 
lacked  the  short  field  characteristics  of  Army  aircraft  but  were  not  always  available.  OCAFF 
recommended  that  a  requirement  for  multi-engine  aircraft  be  established  and  that  the  Beechcraft 
Model  50  airplane  constitute  one-third  of  all  multi-place  fixed  wing  aircraft  procured  and 
distributed  to  corps  and  higher  headquartm.  Unreasonable  delays  developed  in  the  procurement 
processing  of  the  Beechcraft,  as  had  been  the  case  of  the  L-20  BEAVER,  when  the  Air  Force 
withheld  procurement  action  because  the  Beechcraft  exceeded  the  allowable  empty  weight  limit 
of  2,500  pounds.  The  first  model  50s  were  purchased  in  January  1952  and  were 
designated  the  L-23. 
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OCAFF  planned  user  tests  for  fiscal  year  1952  which  were  designed  to  test  twin-oigine 
reliability,  single  engine  performance,  suitability  for  instrument  and  night  flight,  and  short  field 
performance.  In  addition,  tests  would  be  performed  to  measure  general  staff  transport  flight 
performance  and  the  suitability  of  the  communication  and  navigational  radio  package. 
Modification  or  change  would  be  inctMporated  in  future  inoduction  aircraft  and  a  history  of 
failures,  deficiencies,  and  maintenance  difficulties  encountered— as  well  as  any  other  construc¬ 
tive  criticism — would  be  duly  noted. 

At  the  request  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  Department  of  the  Army,  OCAFF  prqMued 
a  distribution  list  for  the  L-23  aircraft  in  Dec^bo'  1952  in  order  that  plans  could  be  formulated 
and  school  quotas  allocated  for  the  necessary  multi-engine  transition  training  for  the  pilots.  The 
LC- 126  aircraft  with  units  were  reassigned  to  the  Army  Aviation  School  for  use  in  the  instrument 
training  {Mogtam.^ 


Rotary  Wing  Aircraft 

The  H-13,  SIOUX 

The  first  helicopter  used  by  the  Army  in  Korea  was  the  Bell  H-13,  which  carried  a  pilot  and 
one  passenger  and  was  equipped  with  two  baskets  or  pods  for  litter  patients.  The  H-13  was  first 
obtained  as  the  YR-13  in  December  1946  and  by  June  1949  the  Army  had  fifty-nine  H-13Bs  in 
its  inventory.  Shortly  after  the  onset  of  war  in  Korea,  purchase  of  twenty  H-13s  was  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  ftom  uncommitted  funds. 

In  order  to  meet  Far  East  Command  requirements,  the  Department  of  the  Army  had  by  late 
November  delivered  three  H-13B  helicopters  to  the  Far  East.  Sixteen  H-13Bs  were  furnished  for 
early  shipment  to  that  theater,  and  ten  more  were  returned  from  Alaska  to  the  Sixth  Army  area 
and  were  rehabilitated  for  shipment  to  FECOM  by  14  December.  Finally,  eight  H-13D  helicop¬ 
ters  were  airlifted  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  theater.  These  H-13s  proved  to  be  a  real  asset  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war  in  Korea  as  a  means  of  medical  evacuation. 

Development  and  procurement  of  the  H-13  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Korean 
conflict  and  fcv  many  years  thereafter.  By  30  June  1954,  the  Army  had  acquired  790  H-13s  of 
various  models.  The  majority  of  these  were  H-13E  and  H-13G  aircraft  obtained  during  1952 
and  1953.® 

The  H-23  RAVEN 

A  Hiller  360  helicopter  was  purchased  for  Army  evaluation  in  1950  and  designated  YH-23. 
Successful  trials  with  this  aircraft  led  to  an  order  for  100  two-seat  H-23  As  in  the  fiscal  year  1 95 1 
budget,  this  being  the  largest  Army  contract  for  helicopters  up  to  that  time.  The  majority  of  the 
H-23AS  were  delivered  in  air  ambulance  configurmion  with  two  external,  totally  enclosed 
panniers  for  stretchers  mounted  on  the  fuselage  sides.  The  H-23B  followed  in  1952  and  differed 
in  having  a  larger  engine,  a  changed  undercarriage,  and  detail  refinements.  By  30  June  1954, 373 
H-23s  had  been  accepted  by  the  Army.^ 
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The  H-19  CHICKASAW 

The  H-19C  CHICKASAW,  which  originally  served  with  Military  Air  Transport  Service  air 
rescue  squadrons,  was  obtained  by  the  Army  early  in  19S2.  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1 
tested  this  aircraft  for  suitability  for  medical  evacuation,  hoisting  and  rescue  work,  cargo 
movement  by  sling,  and  suitability  for  troop  transportation.  In  these  us»'  tests  the  board  carefully 
examined  the  reliability  of  the  aircraft,  considering  especially  a  comparison  of  hours  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  hours  of  operation.  The  board  also  examined  the  preferability  of  Air  Force  radio 
equipment  in  the  aircraft  ratho'  than  existing  Army  aviation  navigational  radio  equipment 
Following  successful  user  tests,  the  Army  obtained  ninety-seven  H-19s  by  30  June  1954.  The 
versatility  of  these  aircraft  became  evident  in  Korea,  where  they  were  used  to  transport  neutral 
nations’  inspection  teams,  fly  resupply  missions  for  isolated  troq)  units,  provide  medical 
evacuation,  transport  military  assistance  group  personnel  and  VIP’s,  and  provide  transpor¬ 
tation  for  training  missions  held  in  coordination  with  United  Nations  forces  widely 
dispersed  throughout  the  country.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict,  two  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corps  helicopter  companies,  the  6th  and  the  13th,  were  (^rational,  each  with 
twenty-one  H-19  helicq)ters.*® 

Studies  prepared  in  1954  by  Army  Field  Forces  and  G-3,  Dq)artment  of  the  Army,  indicated 
a  greater  proportionate  increase  in  the  requirement  for  utility  helicopters  than  for  any  other  type 
aircraft  The  Department  of  the  Army  urged  CX^AFF  to  develop  a  plan  to  assure  meeting 
increased  requirements  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  with  the  most  suitable  aircraft 

Some  of  the  missions  of  the  800-pound  utility  helicopter  were  advanced  training  of  cargo 
helicopter  pilots;  special  operations  of  the  Transportation  Corps,  Signal  Corps,  and  Corps  of 
Engineers;  aerial  movement  of  casualties;  and  missions  performed  by  the  prt^sed  division, 
corps,  and  Army  aviation  companies  as  prqx)sed  by  G-3,  Department  of  the  Army.  All  missions 
were  to  be  examined  to  determine  the  optimum  helicopter  for  each  mission.  If  one  type  of 
helicopter  was  not  suitable  for  all  of  the  missions,  could  the  missions  for  which  the  utility 
helicopter  was  not  suitable  be  perfomed  by  the  reconnaissance  or  light  cargo  helicopter? 

In  order  to  develop  a  plan  for  meeting  the  Army’s  requirement  for  utility  helicopters,  OCAFF 
would  have  to  analyze  the  missions  planned  for  the  utility  helicopter  to  determine  the  qualitative 
requirements  for  each  mission;  determine  if  any  changes  should  be  made  in  the  current 
characteristics  of  the  utility  helicopter;  determine  if  the  reconnaissance  or  the  light  cargo 
helicopter  should  be  substituted  for  the  utility  helicopter  in  current  or  planned  authorization; 
compute  the  phased  requirements  for  utility  type  helicopters;  and  determine  the  extent  to  which 
current  utility  helicopters  should  be  procured  against  requirements  pending  development  and 
procurement  of  a  new  utility  helicopter. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  requested  that  Army  Field  Forces  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  ability  of  any  single  type  utility  helicopter  to  perfram  all  the  required  missions  and 
whether  any  changes  should  be  made  in  the  Army  Equipment  Development  Guide.  If  no  single 
helict^Ker  could  perform  the  required  missions,  the  Department  of  the  Army  wanted 
OCAFF  to  recommend  those  helicoptos  that  would  be  required  to  perform  the  missions  and  also 
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recommend  necessary  changes  that  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  Army  Equipment  Develop¬ 
ment  Guide.  The  Department  also  wanted  to  know  if  any  additional  utility  helicopters  should  be 
procured  against  present  and  future  requirements. 

OCAFF  computed  utility  helicopto'  requirements  for  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  19SS  at 
154  increasing  to  165  in  fiscal  year  1956  and  177  in  fiscal  year  1957.  Orders  had  been  placed 
for  182  H-19  utility  helicoptm  of  which  112  had  been  received,  with  a  balance  of  70  to  be 
delivered  at  5  per  month  each  in  January,  February,  and  March  1955,  and  28  in  the  first  and  27 
in  the  second  half  of  calendar  year  1956.  A  review  indicated  that  past  and  planned  procurement 
of  the  H-19  was  sufficient  to  meet  computed  requirements  for  that  aircraft  by  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1957. 

Tables  of  organization  for  the  new  experimental  Atomic  Field  Army  (ATFA)  organizations 
provided  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  authorizations  of  utility  helicopters  within  the  field 
army.  Utility  helicqiters  were  authorized  within  the  division,  in  corps  and  Army  aviation 
companies,  and  in  other  units.  There  were  indications  that  the  requirement  for  this  aircraft  would 
expand  substantially  within  the  field  army  during  the  period  1955-1960,  for  the  performance  of 
missions  which  would  include  those  of  command  and  staff  uansportation;  liaison  and  courier, 
aeromedical  evacuation;  transportation  of  small  groups  of  personnel  and  limited  amounts  of 
materiel,  supplies,  and  equipment;  and  transition  instrument  training. 

OCAFF  believed  that  during  the  period  1955-1960,  the  requirement  for  utility  aircraft  should 
be  met  by  both  helicopter  and  fixed  wing  aircraft  The  decision  as  to  whether  this  requirement 
should  be  met  by  both  types  of  aircraft  or  by  a  fixed  wing  aircraft  with  a  good  short  field 
performance,  a  convertiplane,  or  other  configuration  should  be  based  on  technical  developments 
and  the  existing  state  of  the  aviation  art. 

Concerning  the  procurement  of  additional  helicopters  against  present  and  future  require¬ 
ments,  CXTAFF  recommended  that  proposals  be  obtained  from  the  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation 
relative  to  production  and  delivery  of  a  modified  H-13  that  would  incorporate  a  new  engine  and 
a  cabin  configuration  permitting  internal  carriage  of  four  persons  seated  and  two  litter  patients. 
OCAFF  further  recommended  that  procurement  of  the  H-19  helicopter  be  limited  to  the 
completion  of  delivery  of  the  thirty  funded  for  fiscal  year  1954  and  the  fifty-five  funded  for  1955. 
The  H'19  aircraft  of  transportation  helicopter  companies  should  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  the 
H-21  or  H-34  and  be  tqrplied  against  the  utility  helicqiter  requirement  as  soon  as  the  current 
shortage  of  one  and  one-half  ton  helicopters  would  permit. 

Finally,  OCAFF  recommended  that,  assuming  that  aircraft  selected  under  the  utility  helicop¬ 
ter  design  competition  would  not  become  available  in  quantities  until  1959  or  1960,  require¬ 
ments  be  met  by  the  H-19s  then  on  hand  and  under  inocurement,  supplemented  by  later 
procurement  of  the  modified  H-13.*  * 

Development  of  the  Cargo  Helicopter 

Among  the  requirements  for  Army  helicopters.  Army  Field  Forces  in  mid- 1951  expressed  a 
need  for  a  helicopter  with  a  payload  of  3,400  pounds  and  a  range  of  200  miles.  In  addition  to 
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the  H-19,  the  Army  had  under  procurement  the  Piasecki  H-21,  which  carried  fifteen  to  twenty 

passengers.  At  that  time.  Army  Field  Forces  ordered  the  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  to 

review  the  requirement  for  a  light  cargo  helicopter.  The  H-21  was  adopted  by  the  Army,  but  the 

Hrst  aircraft  was  not  delivoed  until  August  1954.  Consequently,  plans  to  equip  the  509th 

Transportation  Helicopter  Company  with  H-21s  in  late  1952  were  deferred  in  favor  of  the  H-25 

12 

helicopter  which  had  been  procured  from  the  Navy  during  the  year. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1952  the  Materiel  Requirements  Review  Panel  recommended  that 
there  be  three  sizes  of  cargo  helicopter  in  the  Army:  light  cargo  with  a  2,000-4,000  pound 
payload;  medium  cargo  with  a 4,000-8,000  pound  payload;  and  heavy  cargo  with  an  8,000  pound 
and  higher  payload.  Prior  to  1952,  the  system  for  processing  military  characteristics  of  aircraft 
through  OCAFF  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  had  been  slow,  mainly  because  each  organiza¬ 
tion  involved  might  make  changes  which  required  coordination  with  OCAFF.  To  reduce  to  the 
minimum  the  time  loss  incurred  in  transmission  of  correspondence,  OCAFF  already  had  directed 
the  Senior  Army  Field  Forces  Liaison  Officer  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  to  coordinate 
informally  the  military  characteristics  with  the  Wright  Air  Development  Center  and  to  submit 
any  comments  or  recommendations  obtained  to  the  Army  Field  Forces. 

Funds  were  available  in  fiscal  years  1953  and  1954  to  initiate  development  of  the  Army 
medium  helicopter.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  as  soon  as  possible,  OCAFF  recommended  that 
after  the  military  characteristics  were  reviewed  that  a  conference  be  called  by  G-3  Research  and 
Development  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  13  October  1952  to  consider 
comments  and  recommendations  received  from  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  and  others. 
The  conference  would  be  empowered  to  select  the  agency,  if  any,  to  initiate  development  of  the 
medium  cargo  helicopter.  The  military  characteristics,  as  amended,  were  to  be  published  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  forwarded,  along  with  fund  authorization,  to  the  agency  selected 
as  developer  with  the  request  that  a  design  competition  be  initiated  to  obtain  helicq7ters  to  satisfy 
the  revised  characteristics. 

OCAFF  commented  that  the  requirement  of  a  ferry  range  of  750  nautical  miles  precluded  the 
use  of  a  jet  power  plant  with  the  accruing  advantages  of  simplicity,  producibility,  and  lower 
initial  cost  It  recommended  a  ferry  range  of  400  nautical  miles  be  used.  OCAFF  considered  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  proposed  helicopter  be  as  simple  and  as  inexpensive  as 
possible.  The  Department  of  the  Army  replied  in  May  1953  that  it  had  reviewed  the  military 
characteristics  for  the  Army  medium  cargo  helicopter  for  applicability  to  the  3-ton  cargo 
helicopter  requirement.  The  Department  of  the  Army  recomm^ded  that  the  review  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  part  of  the  overall  project  then  in  progress  pertaining  to  military  characteristics  for  all 
Army  aircraft  listed  in  the  Army  Equipment  Development  Guide.  The  department,  among  its 
many  comments,  stated  that  a  requirement  for  a  ferry  range  of  750  nautical  miles  was  not 
justifiable  in  view  of  the  time  required  to  fly  this  distance  and  the  pilot  fatigue  which  would  be 
involved  in  extended  helicopter  flights.  A  study  of  the  probable  needs  for  ferry  range  might 
produce  a  different  figure. 
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In  January  1953,  OCAFF  directed  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  to  prepare  new  military 
characteristics  on  all  Army  aircraft  listed  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Army  Equipment 
Development  Guide.  The  board  was  advised  to  review  past  acticxis  for  the  3-ton  payload 
helicopter  and  revise  them  as  needed  to  reflect  any  advances  in  the  state  of  the  art  or  changes  in 
the  latest  issue  of  the  guide.^^ 

Army  Field  Forces  held  a  conference  on  6  November  1953  to  review  and  expedite  the  military 
characteristics  for  the  utility  and  the  5-ton  payload  helicopters.  The  conference  participants 
concluded  that  a  requirement  existed  fcH*  a  5-ton  payload  helicopter  for  movement  of  troops  and 
equipment  within  the  combat  zone.  As  envisioned,  the  helicopter  at  overioad  gross  weight 
would  have  a  7-ton  payload  capability  at  full  op^tional  radius.  It  should  have  facilities  and 
equipment  for  carrying  full  passenger  and  cargo  capacity  internally,  or  full  cargo  capacity 
externally,  and  be  capable  of  being  quickly  converted  to  carry  a  maximum  number  of  standard 
litters.  The  helicopter  would  normally  be  employed  in  platoon-,  company-,  or  battalion-size  units 
with  a  capability  of  operating  at  night  and  during  instrument  flight  conditions.  The  5-ton 
payload  helicopter  would  have  a  mission  to  transport  utx>ps  and  equipment  in  the  combat  zone. 
The  helicopter  would  have  a  cruising  speed  at  sea  level  of  100  knots  and  an  operating  radius  of 
100  nautical  miles.  It  should  be  able  to  hover  at  6,000  feet  and  climb  at  a  rate  of  1,000  feet  per 
minute.  Its  single  engine  service  ceiling  should  be  5,000  feet. 

Army  Field  Forces  also  established  the  required  armor,  armament,  protection,  and  design  for 
the  aircraft  Emphasis  was  to  be  placed  on  simplicity  of  design,  mass  production,  and  ease  of 
maintenance.  Capability  of  operating  on  standard  Army  fuel  and  lubricants  normally  available 
in  the  combat  zone  was  desired.^'' 

In  mid-February  1954,  the  Army  Field  Forces  prepared  and  submitted  proposed  military 
characteristics  for  a  one  and  one-half  ton  payload  helicopter.  This  helicopter,  which  would  also 
be  used  for  the  movement  of  troops,  cargo,  and  equipment  within  the  combat  zone,  would  have 
facilities  and  equipment  for  carrying  full  passenger  or  cargo  capacity  internally  or  full  cargo 
capacity  externally.  Capability  of  quick  conversion  to  carry  a  maximum  number  of  standard 
litters  also  would  be  provided.  These  helicopters  would  ncamally  be  employed  in  platoons, 
companies,  or  battalions. 

The  helicopter  envisioned  by  Army  Field  Forces  would  have  a  payload  of  3,000  pounds — not 
including  the  pilot  and  co-pilot.  The  cruising  speed  would  be  100  knots,  and  it  would  have  an 
operating  radius  of  100  nautical  miles.  The  helicopter  could  climb  at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  per 
minute  and  would  have  safe  aulorotation  in  case  of  power  or  transmission  failure.  The  center  of 
gravity  location  and  landing  gear  would  be  designed  to  facilitate  return  to  an  upright  position 
when,  resting  or  moving  on  landing  surfaces,  the  vertical  axis  would  be  tipped  away 
from  the  vertical.*^ 

Army  Field  Forces  in  early  1954  also  prepared  military  characteristics  for  a  3-ton  payload 
helicopter  based  on  those  prepared  by  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  in  December  1953.  The 
3-ton  helicopter  would  be  used  to  move  troops  and  equipment  within  the  combat  zone,  would 
normally  be  employed  by  platoons,  companies,  or  battalions,  and  would  be  capable  of  operating 
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at  night  and  in  instrument  flight  conditions.  In  contrast  to  the  5-ton  helicopter,  the  3-ton 
helicopter  would  have  a  gross  weight  of 6,000  pounds,  but  would  have  the  same  cruising  speed 
of  100  knots  and  operating  radius  of  100  nautical  miles.  All  other  characteristics  were  also  the 
same  as  the  5-ton  helicopter,  except  for  the  single  axle  loading  which  was  5,000  pounds  f(»'  the 
3-ton  helicopter  in  contrast  with  6,000  pounds  for  the  5-ton  aircraft.*^ 

Procurement  Planning 

The  establishment  in  1952  of  the  twelve  helicopter  battalion  program  resulted  in  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corps  plans  for  equipping  the  battalions.  These  plans  were  integrated  into  the  overall  aircraft 
procurement  and  production  picture.  Although  the  twelve  battalion  program  had  been  approved 
in  principle  in  August  1952,  the  requirement  had  been  based  on  the  estimated  {x-oduction  time, 
rather  than  on  the  current  troop  basis.  To  facilitate  budgetary  planning,  the  Transportation  Corps 
was  directed  to  fit  the  requirements  to  the  troop  basis  and  to  prepare  a  recommended  procure¬ 
ment  program.  In  December  1952,  the  Transportation  Corps  presented  requirements  for  299 
light  and  6 14  medium  cargo  helicopters  and  a  $670,000,000  program  for  their  procurement  from 
fiscal  year  1953  through  fiscal  year  1957.  It  recommended  procurement  of  H-21s  and  H-34s  in 
the  first  three  years  and  proposed  that  H-16  and  H-37  helicopters  be  procured  in  prototype 
quantities  in  fiscal  year  1954  and  in  increasing  numbers  in  subsequent  years,  as  production 
capacity  permitted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  approved  the  proposed  Transportation  Corps  helicopter  procure¬ 
ment  program  in  January  1953.  Eighty  H-34s  were  ordered  in  fiscal  year  1953.  The  recom¬ 
mended  quantities  of  cargo  helicopters  were  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  budget,  and  the 
amounts  and  types  for  subsequent  years  were  approved  for  planning  purposes. 

The  Transportation  Corps  soon  developed  an  ambitious  but  tentative  program  calling  for  the 
funding  of  $736,230,000  over  a  5-year  period.  Most  of  this  sum,  about  $684,000,000,  was  to  be 
spent  on  cargo  helicopters.  The  remainder  would  be  used  to  procure  reconnaissance  helicopters 
and  fixed  wing  aircraft  of  the  observation,  utility,  and  command  types.  This  program  soon 
requited  impexiant  modifications.  Changes  in  Air  Force  and  Navy  procurement  planning  left  the 
Army  as  the  sole  buyer  ofH-21sandH-16s  with  fiscal  year  1954  funds,  and  resulted  in  the  Army 
deferring  its  production  planning  for  H-16s  by  one  year  and  providing  cx-ders  for  H-21s  to  sustain 
the  Piasecki  facility  until  it  could  begin  producing  the  H-16s.  Moreover,  fiscal  year  1954  funds, 
initially  programed  for  reconnaissance  helicopters,  were  to  be  used  to  procure  H-19s  which 
could  be  used  for  the  utility  mission. 

The  Army  Field  Forces  study  of  aircraft  requirements  in  the  summer  of  1953  resulted  in  a 
complete  revamping  of  the  procurement  program.  The  new  8-year  Transportation  Corps 
procurement  program,  which  cost  approximately  $1,700,000,000,  placed  major  emphasis  on 
cargo  helicopters.  Few  serious  technical  {X'oblems  were  anticipated  in  meeting  the  requirement 
for  fixed  wing  or  smaller  rotary  wing  aircraft  With  the  exception  of  the  L-20,  which  was 
replacing  the  obsolete  L-17,  fixed  wing  aircraft  requirements  wix’e  being  met  by  assets  on  hand 
or  previous  year  funding.  Initial  procurement  was  limited  to  the  L-20,  and  subsequent  orders 
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were  delayed  until  fiscal  years  1956  and  1957  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  improvements 
coming  out  of  the  development  program.  New  procurement  of  reconnaissance  helicopters  also 
was  held  off  until  fiscal  year  1956  to  allow  for  the  determination  of  the  suitability  of  the  XH-32 
and  XH-26.  To  meet  the  utility  helicopter  requirement,  the  H-19  was  procured  in  fiscal  year 
1954,  and  provision  was  made  in  the  fiscal  years  1956  and  1957  budgets  for  the  {vocurement  of 
a  new  model. 

The  Army  Field  Forces  review  demonstrated  an  initial  requirement  for 475  light,  224  medium, 
and  214  heavy  cargo  helicopters.  The  light  cargo  needs  would  be  met  by  previous  orders  and 
by  additional  procurement  of  H-21s  and  H-34s.  The  medium  cargo  helicopter,  the  H-37,  was 
scheduled  to  enter  production  in  calendar  year  1955.  The  heavy  cargo  helicopter,  the  H-16,  was 
still  in  the  development  stage. 

Because  of  Army  Field  Forces  objections  that  funds  for  specific  aircraft  should  not  be 
committed  until  it  had  undergone  service  testing,  directed  that  action  be  held  up  on  H-21s 
and  H-34s  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1954  procurement.  The  Transportation  Corps  protested 
this  action  and  was  supported  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  who  approved  the  Transportation 
Corps  procurement  program  for  fiscal  year  1954  and  for  subsequent  planning.  Steps  were  taken, 
however,  to  spread  out  future  spending  for  reconnaissance  and  cargo  helicopters  over  the  8-year 
period  to  keep  within  expenditure  ceilings. 

In  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1954,  design  difficulties  resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  the  fiscal 
year  1954  order  for  fifty-six  H-21  helicopters.  To  compensate  for  this  slippage,  action  was  taken 
to  increase  the  fiscal  year  1955  procurement  of  H-34s  by  a  corresponding  number.  The 
procurement  of  additional  H-21s  was  deferred  pending  corrective  action  by  the  contractor. 
Delays  in  approving  and  committing  research  and  development  funds  for  the  H-16  resulted  in 
the  phasing  back  of  an  additional  year  of  its  pre-production  financing  and  initial  production.*^ 

At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1954,  the  H-19  utility  helicopters  were  in  short  supply,  a  shortage 
in  part  attributable  to  the  need  to  employ  these  aircraft  as  interim  cargo  helicopters.  The  Army 
expected  that  their  release  from  the  cargo  mission  as  new,  larger  helicopters  became  available, 
plus  new  procurement,  would  materially  ease  the  shortage  by  fiscal  year  1956.  The  H-25  had 
been  scheduled  for  delivery  beginning  in  June  1951.  Production  difficulties  delayed  initial 
deliveries  until  CX:tober  1952.  The  aircraft  proved  unsuitable  for  the  utility  mission  and  produc¬ 
tion  was  halted  in  1953.  The  H-25s  already  accepted  or  on  order  were  used  as  trainers.  Thus,  the 
Army’s  cargo  helicopter  requirement  was  still  to  be  met  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1954.  All  cargo 
helicopter  units  were  equipped  with  smaller,  interim  types  of  aircraft.** 
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Chapter  V 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  ARMY  AVIATION 

Following  World  War  II,  Army  aviation,  which  up  to  that  time  had  consisted  only  of  organic 
air  observation  for  field  artillery,  was  expanded  to  various  other  arms.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
separate  battalions  and  regiments,  the  aircraft  and  men  were  made  organic  to  the  unit.  In  the 
infantry  and  armored  divisions,  all  aircraft  and  crews  serving  units  other  than  artillery  were 
included  in  the  division  headquarters  company.  From  1945  to  1950,  the  allotment  of  Army 
aircraft  changed  very  little.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  the  expansion  of  aviation 
organization  at  every  level  of  command,  from  the  Army  Field  Forces  down  to  the  smallest 
medical  service  helicopter  ambulance  detachment,  occurred  very  rapidly,  causing  constant 
study,  review,  and  change  in  the  allotment  of  equipment  and  personnel. 

Army  Field  Forces,  the  General  Staff,  and  the  Transportation  Corps  worked  closely  in  the 
planning  and  monitoring  of  the  activation,  training,  and  employment  of  the  experimental  cargo 
helicopter  companies.  This  work  increased  in  importance  with  the  adoption  of  the  twelve  cargo 
helicopter  battalion  program.  The  Transportation  Corps  assumed  similar  functions  pertaining  to 
the  Army  aircraft  maintenance  units  transferred  to  it  from  the  Ordnance  Corps. 

Army  Field  Forces 

The  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  had  overall  responsibility  for  the  organization  and  training 
of  Army  aviation  as  it  pertained  to  the  Army  in  the  field.  Early  in  1950,  the  G-3  Section  of  Army 
Field  Forces  was  the  iterating  agency  having  general  staff  responsibUity  for  training,  with  the 
G4  Section  responsible  for  those  matters  pertaining  to  logistics.  Within  the  G-3  Section, 
responsibility  for  aviation  training  at  the  end  of  calendar  year  1950  was  divided  between  the  Air 
and  Airborne  Branch  of  the  Joint  Training  Maneuvers  and  Special  Projects  Division  and  the 
Army  Aviation  Branch  of  the  Combined  Arms  Training  Division. 

Virtually  no  change  occurred  in  the  aviation  organization  within  Army  Field  Forces  from 
1950  to  1952.  On  20  March  1952,  a  revised  version  of  Army  Regulations  95-5,  governing  Army 
aviation,  was  issued.  Through  the  provisions  of  this  regulation  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces 
exercised  general  direction,  supervision,  and  coordination  ova'  matters  pertaining  to  the  training 
of  Army  aviation  personnel.  Army  Aviation  Sections,  and  Army  aviation  units  utilized  by  the 
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Anny  in  the  field.  He  also  was  responsible  for  developing  and  preparing  doctrine  pertaining  to 
the  tactical  and  technical  employment  of  Army  Aviation  Sections  and  units  utilized  by  the  Army 
in  the  field  and  for  the  materiel  and  equipment  necessary  in  the  performance  of  their  missions. 

The  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  conducted  inspections  of  Army  aviation  activities  and  units, 
keeping  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  informed  of  the  state  of  training  and  operational  readiness 
of  units.  Among  his  technical  responsibilities  were  the  preparation,  coodination,  and  revision  of 
flight  regulations  for  Army  aircraft  operated  in  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States.  He 
also  prepared,  coordinated,  and  revised  regulations  necessary  for  the  control  of  Army  aircraft 
used  in  disaster  operations. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  development,  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  prepared  and 
coordinated  proposed  military  characteristics  for  Army  aircraft  and  related  items  of  equipment 
used  in  a  type  field  Army.  He  initiated  qualitative  requirements  for  items  of  Army  aviation 
equipment  fw  which  units  in  the  Army  in  the  field  had  a  primary  need  and  directed  and 
controlled  appropriate  Army  Field  Forces  agencies  to  ensure  continued  research,  development, 
and  testing  of  this  equipment  from  the  point  of  view  of  user  interest.^ 

To  carry  out  these  many  responsibilities,  the  component  elements  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Army  Field  Forces  were  delegated  specific  areas  of  interest  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Army  Field 
Forces  for  Combat  Developments  had  the  responsibility  for  the  overall  supervision  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  the  Army  aviation  program  in  OCAFF.  He  coordinated  OCAFF  efforts  in  research 
and  development  of  both  doctrine  and  materiel  fw  the  Army  in  the  field.  Included  on  his 
executive  staff  was  a  seniw  officer  charged  with  monitorship  of  the  program.  The  G-1 ,  Personnel 
and  Administration,  advised  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  and  furnished  guidance  to  the  staff 
on  all  personnel  matters  pertaining  to  Army  aviation,  determined  the  spaces,  and  reviewed 
posonnel  requirements  for  Army  aviation  personnel  in  boards  and  schools.  The  G-2,  Intel¬ 
ligence,  advised  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  and  furnished  guidance  to  the  staff  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  employment  of  aviation  in  intelligence  activities. 

The  G-3  Training  provided  advice  and  guidance  on  all  maders  pertaining  to  the  organization, 
composition,  and  training  of  Army  aviation  sections  and  units  utilized  by  the  Army  in  the  field, 
developed  and  supervised  a  training  program  for  Army  aviation  personnel,  conducted  inspec¬ 
tions  of  Army  aviation  activities  and  units,  and  detmnined  the  state  of  training  and  operational 
readiness  of  Army  aviation  units.  The  G-3  Section  also  developed  and  prepared  doctrine 
pertaining  to  the  tactical  employment  of  Army  aviation  sections  and  units  utilized  by  the  Army 
in  the  field  and  for  the  materiel  and  equipment  necessary  in  the  performance  of  their  missions. 
It  prqrared,  coordinated,  and  revised  flight  regulations  for  Army  aircraft  operating  in  the  United 
States  and  in  disaster  operations.  In  addition,  G-3  developed  and  stated  military  requirements  for 
items  of  Army  aviation  equipment  for  units  of  the  Army  in  the  field,  evaluated  the  impact  of  new 
scientific  achievements  on  development  of  equipment  for  field  units  of  the  Army,  and  reviewed 
all  Army  aircraft  accidents  involving  fatalities  or  those  which  would  reflect  inadequacies  of 
training,  doctrines,  regulations,  or  equipment. 
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Within  the  G-3  Section,  the  Army  Aviation  Branch,  Combined  Arms  Training  Division, 
initiated  and  com'dinated  actions  on  all  general  training  matters  and  speciflcally  on  matters 
pertaining  to  Army  aviation.  The  division  reviewed  aviation  accident  reports,  recommended 
safety  doctrine,  and  coordinated  with  the  G-3  Schools  Division  on  matters  pertaining  to  aviation 
training  of  Army  personnel.  This  division  also  coordinated  with  the  Organization  and  Equipment 
Division  on  the  preparation  and  modification  of  tables  of  organization  and  equipment,  tables  of 
allowances,  and  tables  of  distribution  for  Army  aviation  units. 

The  Schools  Division  of  G-3  was  responsible  for  courses,  curricula,  and  instruction  for  the 
Army  Aviation  School  as  well  as  for  recommending  policy  and  administrative  quotas  governing 
attendance  at  the  school.  The  Joint  Training  Division  of  G-3  determined  the  requirements  for 
modification  of  existing  materiel  required  for  Army  aviation  operations  and  the  development  of 
doctrine  and  techniques.  Additional  duties  included  analysis  of  accident  reports  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  recommendations  concerning  aviation  safety  doctrine. 

During  fiscal  year  1954,  the  G-3  Joint  Training  Division  assumed  from  the  Combined  Arms 
Training  Division  the  responsibility  for  the  determination  of  requirements  for  the  modification 
of  existing  materiel  required  for  Army  aviation.  It  also  revised  existing  organization,  doctrine, 
and  techniques  pertaining  to  aviation.  In  addition,  the  Joint  Training  Division  determined 
requirements  for  the  development  of  new  materiel  for  aviation  operations. 

The  Combat  Developments  Division  of  G-3,  organized  effective  1  October  1952,  supervised 
the  G-3  portion  of  the  combat  developments  program  and  specifically  was  responsible  for 
materiel  requirements  and  development  of  organization  and  doctrine.  Its  staff  included  an  Army 
aviator  for  full  time  work  on  aviation  matters. 

The  G-4  Logistics  advised  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  and  furnished  guidance  to  the 
OCAFF  staff  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  logistical  support  of  research  and  development  and 
operational  requirements  of  Army  aviation.  He  developed  and  prqtared  doctrine  p^laining  to 
the  I  vgistical  employment  of  Army  aviation  units  utilized  by  the  Army  in  the  field.  He  also 
provided  functional  guidance  to  the  staff  on  matters  pertaining  to  logistical  activities  as  they 
related  to  the  training  of  Army  aviation  personnel,  sections,  and  units. 

The  Air  and  Airborne  Division,  one  of  the  nine  operating  divisions  of  the  Development  and 
Test  Section,  was  responsible  for  development  of  military  characteristics  and  for  coordination 
and  control  of  appropriate  Army  Field  Forces  agencies  engaged  in  user  tests  of  aircraft  and  allied 
equipment.  The  Transportation  Section  of  the  Special  Staff  included  an  Army  aviator  to  advise 
the  section  chief  and  to  take  action  on  aviation  matters.^ 

Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1 

In  the  latter  part  of  1945,  Army  Ground  Forces  consolidated  the  former  branch  boards  into 
four  Army  Ground  Forces  Boards  under  the  supervision  of  its  Developments  Section.  Each 
board  was  assigned  definite  responsibilities  for  equipment  testing  in  accordance  with  designated 
types  and  classes.  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  at  Fort  Bragg  eventually  became  responsible 
for  tests  relating  to  Army  aviation,  airborne  items,  communications  and  electronics,  and  field 
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artillery.  The  Army  Aviation  Service  Test  Section  of  the  board  was  responsible  for  user  service 
tests,  preparation  of  military  characteristics,  and  conduct  of  studies  and  investigations  associated 
with  flxed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft. 

The  conduct  of  user  service  tests  to  ensure  that  development  equipment  met  the  requirements 
established  for  it  and  that  the  equipment  would  do  the  required  job  called  for  broad  knowledge 
and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  Held  forces  as  well  as  constant  coordination 
and  coqteiadon  with  other  agencies.  To  ensure  that  test  plans  were  complete  and  thorough  from 
the  user  viewpoint,  continual  coordination  and  liaison  was  maintained  with  all  Army  Field 
Forces  schools,  certain  tactical  units,  and  other  interested  agencies  in  the  ccxiduct  of  service  tests 
on  equipment.  Whenever  possible,  tests  and  demonstrations  took  place  at  stations  other  than  Fort 
Bragg  so  that  opinions  and  recommendations  of  other  agencies  could  be  secured. 

A  similar  procedure  was  followed  in  the  prqjaration  of  military  char^teristics  and  in  the 
conduct  of  studies  and  investigations.  In  the  preparation  of  military  characteristics  for  the 
development  of  new  items  of  equipment,  the  board  had  to  know  the  needs  of  the  field  fwces. 
Moreover,  the  capabilities  of  science  and  industry  had  to  be  considered.  Toward  this  end,  liaison 
was  maintained  with  the  technical  services  and  with  the  civilian  research  and  develop- 

3 

ment  agencies. 

The  rapid  improvement  of  Army  aircraft  in  late  1950  led  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  to 
suggest  that  the  existing  equipment  tables  might  be  out  of  balance  as  to  numbers  and  types  of 
aircraft  assigned.  The  board  therefore  recommended  to  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  that  it 
reevaluate  the  need  for  aircraft  in  the  various  Army  units  and  revise  the  bases  of  issue.  On  21 
November  1950,  Army  Field  Forces  concurred  in  this  recommendation.  The  study  directed  by 
OCAFF  was  to  reevaluate  the  needs  for  Army  aircraft  in  the  various  types  of  units  and 
headquarters  in  order  to  determine  types  and  quantities  recommended  for  future  inclusion  in 
tables  of  organization  and  equipment.  The  study  was  to  include  a  reevaluation  of  existing 
alltxments  as  well  as  desirable  new  assignments,  to  include  special  organizations.'* 

Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  1  circulated  a  questionnaire  late  in  1950  to  interested  agencies 
for  comment,  and  the  entire  scope  of  the  study  was  discussed  at  an  Army  Aviation  Conference, 
held  8-10  January  1951,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Army 
Field  Forces,  the  CONUS  armies,  the  principal  schools,  and  the  board.  The  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  board  represented  the  consensus  of  both  the  questionnaires  and  the 
conference.  Although  the  board  repeat  reviewed  the  types  of  aircraft  available  or  likely 
to  be  available — both  rotary  and  fixed  wing — its  most  significant  Findings  were  in  the 
area  of  organization. 

The  board  believed  that  it  would  be  uneconomical  to  decentralize  Army  aviation,  a  change 
which  would  require  more  equipment  and  personnel  than  a  centralized  organization  would  need 
for  the  same  job.  The  board  also  felt  that  dec^tralized  organization  was  inefficient  because  it 
would  not  provide  adequate  technical  command  supervision  over  training,  maintenance,  and 
operations;  could  not  afford  to  provide  all  the  technical  skills  needed;  would  make  it  difficult  to 
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take  up  the  slack  in  maintenance  when  mechanics  were  in  short  supply;  and  would  not  conform 
to  common  use  of  necessary  base  field  equipment. 

The  board  concluded  that  the  formation  of  an  Army  Aviation  Coips  was  desirable  in  order  to 
provide  an  adequate  sbncture  for  the  proper  management  of  a  highly  technical  Army,  ensure 
proper  standards  of  training,  provide  qualified  supervision,  promote  flight  safety,  jn'ovide  a 
career  outlook  for  officers  comparable  to  that  in  other  arms  and  services,  and  provide  a  suitable 
agency  for  planning  and  for  monitoring  new  developments.  Such  a  corps  also  would  furnish  an 
agency  for  making  recommendations  regarding  expendibire  of  the  large  sums  of  money  then 
budgeted  for  Army  aviation.  The  pressed  Army  Aviation  Corps  would  be  organized  to  include 
aviators  and  mechanics  of  the  organic  air  sections,  the  field  maintenance  units  then  designated 
as  ordnance  light  aircraft  maintenance  companies,  the  transportation  helicopter  companies,  and 
any  aviation  elements  which  might  be  added  in  the  future. 

Finally,  the  board  recommended  that  Army  aviation  in  each  division  be  organized  into  a  single 
unit  of  squadron  type  and  that  a  similar  unit  be  provided  in  each  of  the  corps  and  army 
headquarters.  The  assignment  of  organic  Army  aircraft  to  nondivisional  organizations  was  to  be 
continued,  but  these  were  to  be  limited  to  the  2-piace  observer  aircraft.  No  action  was  taken  on 
these  recommendations  at  this  time.^ 

Staff  Organization 

A  rapid  expansion  of  Army  aviation  occurred  following  the  implementation  of  the  Materiel 
Requirements  Review  Panel  study  and  the  adoption  of  the  Army- Air  Force  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  in  November  1952.  The  Department  of  the  Army  directed  Army  Field  Forces  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  mostsuitable  aviation  organization  on  army,  corps,  and  division 
level.  The  OCAFF  study,  initiated  in  March  1953,  was  conducted  in  coordination  with  the 
Infantry  School,  the  Artillery  School,  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  the 
Chief  of  Transportation. 

In  its  approach  to  the  problem  of  suitable  aviation  organization,  the  OCAFF  group  examined 
the  command  and  staff  functions  involved  in  the  administration  and  control  of  Army  aviation  in 
order  to  determine  their  tqjpropriate  place  in  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Army.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  study  group,  consolidation  of  existing  personnel  to  carry  out  Army  aviation 
functions  in  the  division  headquarters  would  bring  about  the  formation  of  a  suitable  staff  section. 
At  corps  and  army  headquaiters,  those  people  could  be  integrated  into  existing  staff  agencies. 

The  study  group  pointed  out  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  placement  of  staff  respon¬ 
sibility  in  a  single  agency.  A  single  agency  would  handle  all  functioi^s  and  would  integrate  all 
the  many  facets  of  the  program  then  being  separately  handled  by  several  agencies.  About  half 
of  the  pertinent  functions  relating  to  Army  aviation  had  already  been  assigned  to  a  single  agency, 
the  Transportation  Cotps,  while  others  were  being  loosely  monitored  on  an  uncoordinated  basis 
by  many  general  and  special  staff  officers  as  the  problem  arose.  This  arrangement  prohibited  any 
real  integrity  or  responsibility  for  the  program.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  complexity  of  operations,  the  study  group  felt  that  all  elements  should  be  drawn  into  a 
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single  responsible  agency  that  would  provide  technical  supovision  over  aviation  training, 
operations,  supply,  and  maintenance.  The  Transportation  Corps  seemed  to  be  the  most  logical 
agency  in  which  to  centralize  these  responsibilities. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  transportation  ^tivities  in  a  division  wm  being  performed  by 
Transportation  Cwps  officers  and  enlisted  men  assigned  to  the  G-4  section,  an  unsound 
arrangement  that  required  the  section  to  p^orm  the  duties  of  a  special  staff  section  at  the 
expense  of  its  own  function.  In  addition  to  responsibilities  regarding  rail  and  highway  move¬ 
ment,  the  new  Army  helicopter  activities  had  been  superimposed  upon  the  division  transporta¬ 
tion  officer  along  with  all  logistical  functions  of  all  Army  aviation.  The  study  group 
recommended  that  the  division  transportation  (^fic^  be  assigned  to  the  special  staH'.  Existing 
personnel  scattered  among  the  various  staH'  sections  would  then  be  consolidated  in  a  suitable 
staff  section  to  carry  out  aviation  functions  at  division  headquarters.  The  need  for  centralized 
maintenance,  supply,  and  logistical  suppot  fw  divisional  aviation  had  long  been  recognized. 
The  requirements  for  pilots  to  be  well  trained  in  their  basic  arm  or  service  and  to  be  under  the 
command  and  control  of  their  individual  organizational  commanders  could  be  met  by  leaving 
the  pilots  assigned  to  units  and  pooling  the  aircraft  and  maintenance  personnel.  Unit  com¬ 
manders  would  continue  to  assign  missions  to  their  pilots  and  control  them  during  the  missions. 
The  transportation  officer  would  assign  the  pilot  the  proper  aircraft  and  relieve  the  unit 
commanders  of  the  responsibility  for  organizational  maintenance  of  aircraft  He  would  provide 
the  logistical  support  required  to  operate  the  common  facilities,  would  constitute  the  agency  to 
exercise  centralized  control  when  so  directed  by  the  division  commander,  and  would  provide  for 
uniform  and  supervised  technical  training  of  aviation  personnel. 

There  were  transportation  office  on  the  ^recial  staff  at  the  corps  and  army  levels  where 
Army  aviation  functions  had  not  been  consolidated  and  specifically  assigned  to  a  single  staff 
section.  The  study  group  therefore  recommended  that  the  staff  function  of  Army  aviation  be 
assigned  to  the  transportation  officer  of  the  corps  and  army,  a  move  which  would  involve  some 
readjustment  in  the  personnel  assigned  to  the  staff  sections.^ 

Organization  in  the  Field  Army 

In  another  Army  aviation  study,  this  one  conducted  in  August  1953,  OCAFF  concluded  that 
the  transptHiation  staff  section  at  army  level  should  include  qualified  personnel  to  exercise 
technical  staff  supervision  of  Army  aircraft  maintenaiKe  and  supply  and  an  Army  aviator  to 
advise  the  Army  transportation  officer  on  employment  of  transportation  helicopter  units.  The 
study  group  felt  that  the  medical  staff  section  at  army  level  should  include  one  Medical  Service 
Corps  major  qualified  as  an  Army  aviator  to  advise  the  Army  surgeon  on  aeromedical  evacuation 
and  employment  of  medical  service  helicopter  ambulance  units.  Finally,  the  OCAFF  group 
concluded  that  the  signal  section  at  army  level  should  include  one  signal  officer  also  qualified 
as  an  Army  aviator  to  advise  the  Army  Signal  officer  on  aviation  electronics,  communications, 
and  aerial  photography.^ 
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Corps  Aviation  Organization 

In  its  August  1953  review,  Anny  Field  Forces  concluded  that  Army  aviation  at  the  corps  level 
needed  reorganization.  The  proposed  reorganized  corps  aviation  section  would  have  a 
lieutenant  colonel  as  Army  avituion  officer,  two  assistant  Army  aviation  officers,  and  one 
opoations  sergeant  assigned  to  ctxps  headquarters.  The  corps  signal  battalion  would  have  six 
Army  aviators,  one  aircraft  maintenance  supervisixr,  and  seven  enlisted  maintenance  po-sonnel 
assigned.  Nine  Army  aviators  and  eleven  enlisted  men  would  be  assigned  to  the  aviation  section 
of  the  corps  headquarters  company.  The  Army  aviation  section  of  headquarters  battery,  corps 
artillery,  would  have  three  Army  aviators  and  five  enlisted  men  assigned. 

The  Army  airfield  operative  unit,  which  would  be  assigned  to  corps,  army,  or  other  major 
Army  airfield  installation  in  a  combat  zone,  overseas  command,  or  the  zone  of  the  interior,  had 
the  mission  to  provide  air  traffic  control,  radio  aids  for  air  navigation,  flight  planning  data,  and 
coordination  as  required  fw  day,  night,  and  instrument  flight  operations  service.  This  unit, 
composed  of  7  operating  teams,  would  consist  of  11  officers,  1  warrant  officer,  and  71 

o 

enlisted  men. 

Army  Aviation  within  the  Division 

The  staff  organization  on  the  division  level  for  Army  aviation  had  evolved  from  World  War 
II  when  aircraft  were  authorized  only  in  artillery  battalions  and  in  artillery  group  and  division 
artillery  headquarters  batteries.  During  the  war  in  Korea,  this  division  organization,  in  the 
opinion  of  Army  Field  Forces,  was  weakened  by  lack  of  operational  facilities,  administrative 
support,  adequate  maintenance  supervision,  and  operational  supervision  to  prevent  duplication 
of  missions.  This  situation  was  unfortunate  because  the  organization  of  Army  aviation  within 
the  division  provided  the  key  to  the  organization  of  Army  aviation  within  the  Army.  Thus,  the 
same  principle  of  assignment  of  aircraft  to  using  units  or  centralization  of  aircraft  in  a  TOE 
aviation  unit  should  be  applied  to  both  divisional  and  nondivisional  units.  Since  using  units  were 
organic  to  the  division,  establishment  of  a  TOE  aviation  company  would  be  a  workable  solution 
in  the  division.  Many  administrative,  operational,  and  logistical  problems  would  occur,  however, 
if  this  solution  were  applied  to  nondivisional  units. 

OCAFF  believed  that  any  reorganization  which  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  Army 
aviation  team,  or  introduce  delaying  administrative  procedures  in  obtaining  Army  aviation 
support,  would  reduce  the  capability  of  Army  aviation  to  perform  its  assigned  function.  The 
assignment  of  Army  aviation  to  using  units  within  the  division  was  the  best  means  of  assuring 
unit  commanders  operational  control  of  the  requited  aviation.  The  Army  Field  Forces  study 
group  which  reviewed  organization  on  the  division,  corps,  and  army  level  in  August  1953 
concluded  that  Army  aviation  officers  should  be  included  in  the  G-3  section  at  division  level  in 
order  to  provide  supervision  over  Army  aviation  activities  and  to  provide  a  source  of  information 
concerning  Army  aviation  for  the  commander  and  other  staff  sections.  The  implementation  of 
these  recommendations  had  to  wait  until  the  development  of  new  division  organizations 
in  1956.’ 
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Ikctical  Aviation  Units 

The  war  in  Korea  proved  to  be  a  major  factor  in  initiating  the  concept  of  close  unit  aviation 
medical  support  rather  than  relying  solely  on  the  Air  Force’s  area  medical  coverage/  In  Korea, 
Army  aviation  units  were  located  in  forward  areas  with  major  tactical  commands  and  were 
separated  from  Air  Force  facilities.  These  units  thus  were  organized  to  provide  medical 
evacuation  support  for  the  Army.  The  helic(q)ter  detachment— later  designated  the  medical 
detachment,  helicopter  ambulance — operated  early  in  the  war,  while  the  transportation  helicop¬ 
ter  company  finally  became  operational  in  Krnea  toward  the  end  of  the  war  after  the  solution  of 
a  number  of  organizational  problems.  During  1954,  OCAFF  began  planning  for  the  formation 
of  a  light  cargo  fixed  wing  aircraft  company  and  a  division  combat  aviation  company. 

Medical  Service  Helicopter  Ambulance  Detachments 

In  June  1950,  Army  Field  F«ces  recommended  to  the  Eiepartment  of  the  Army  that  a 
helicopter  organization  be  provided  for  each  division  and  field  army  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
aerial  vehicles  for  medical  evacuation.  OCAFF  suggested  that  in  a  division  this  organization  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  division  surgeon,  be  operated  by  Army  medical  personnel,  and 
be  considered  in  the  same  category  as  a  Medical  Department  ambulance  unit. 

The  evacuation  of  wounded  personnel  was  handled  early  in  the  war  in  Korea  by  the  Air  Force 
as  a  secondary  assignment,  but  the  Army,  which  was  quick  to  notice  the  advantages  of  helicopter 
evacuation,  organized  a  helicopter  detachment  composed  of  four  pilots  and  placed  under  the 
opoational  control  of  the  Eighth  Army  surgeon. 

By  the  early  months  of  1952,  H-13  helicopters,  with  casualties  carried  on  externally  mounted 
pods,  were  being  used  in  Korea  for  medical  evacuation.  Seventy  H-25s  were  under  procurement 
to  be  used  for  the  same  mission.  Plans  for  equipping  and  training  twelve  helicopter  ambulance 
detachments  were  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  personnel  spaces  for  instructors.  Army  air 
evacuation  units,  each  of  which  consisted  of  five  utility  helicopters  flown  by  medical  service 
officers,  were  attached  to  medical  units  according  to  the  dictates  of  terrain  and  battle  conditions. 
Normally,  one  unit  would  be  assigned  to  each  division  medical  battalion.  The  units  would  be 
used  for  forward  air  evacuation  of  seriously  wounded  casualties  to  Mobile  Army  Surgical 
Hospitals  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  division  medical  battalion  or  to  evacuation  hospitals 
located  farther  to  the  rear.  Casualties  would  be  picked  up  where  wounded,  if  possible,  or  picked 
up  at  the  battalion  aid  station  if  the  terrain  or  battle  conditions  prohibited  normal  evacuation. 

In  August  1952,  after  four  helicopter  detachments  had  arrived  in  Korea  and  operated  with 
considerable  success,  the  Department  of  the  Army  authorized  the  activation  of  helicopter 
ambulance  units,  redesignated  medical  detachments,  helicopter  ambulance.  Requirements  for 
medical  service  helicopter  ambulance  detachments  recommended  by  the  Materiel  Requirements 
Review  Panel  on  31  July  1952  were  approved  by  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  on  28  August  1952. 

With  the  evor  increasing  tempo  of  the  war,  the  Department  of  the  Army  granted  authority  to 
the  Far  East  Command  to  organize  six  medical  helicopter  ambulance  detachments,  each  having 
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a  Strength  of  seven  officers  and  twenty-one  enlisted  men.  These  air  evacuation  units,  equipped 
with  H-13  helicopters  and  flown  by  other  than  medically  trained  pilots,  were  provided  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  ambulance  company  and  were  attached  to  the  division.  These  units  were 
not  restricted  to  the  division  area.  By  evacuating  seriously  wounded  casualties  directly  to 
evacuation  hospitals,  the  load  on  the  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospitals  would  be  reduced,  as 
would  be  the  requirement  for  medical  personnel  and  installations  in  the  forward  areas. 

In  August  1953,  OCAFF  recommended  the  organization  of  helicopter  ambulance  detach¬ 
ments  equipped  with  five  utility  helicopters  and  manned  by  seven  pilots  with  appropriate 
supporting  personnel  and  equipment  OCAFF  also  recommended  a  mobilization  program  fcH* 
helicopter  ambulance  detachments  on  a  ratio  of  one  unit  per  two  divisions  and  a  plan  for  twelve 
detachments  to  support  the  fiscal  year  1954  troop  program.  These  twelve  detachments,  in 
addition  to  meeting  operational  requirements  of  the  troop  program,  would  provide  training 
personnel  for  the  Medical  Field  Service  School,  the  schools  of  the  arms  and  services,  and  for 
participation  in  field  exercises  in  the  continental  United  States.^  ’ 

Light  Cargo  Fixed  Wing  Aircraft  Company 

Because  of  difficulties  in  the  procurement  of  H-21  helicopters  to  equip  transportation  helicop¬ 
ter  companies,  OCAFF  recommended  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  July  1954  that  the 
deHavilland  OTTER  be  adopted  as  substitute  standard  for  the  one  and  one-half-ton  payload 
cargo  helicopter.  The  OTTER  was  a  fixed  wing  aircraft  which  compared  favorably  with  the  H-21 
on  an  initial  cost,  spare  parts  cost,  man-hour  maintenance,  payload,  operational  radius,  POL 
consumption,  and  general  performance  basis.  OCAFF  recommended  that  approximately  KX) 
OTTERS  be  procured  for  equipping  one  battalion  of  transportation  cargo  aircraft  companies 
(light)  in  lieu  of  one  programed  battalion  of  transportation  helicopter  companies  (light). 

The  Department  of  the  Army  on  30  September  1954  approved  the  early  activation  of  three 
light  cargo  fixed  wing  aircraft  companies  and  directed  Army  Field  Forces  to  prepare  a  TOE  for 
this  organization.  OCAFF  established  a  tactical  mission  for  fixed  wing  cargo  aircraft  of  directly 
supporting  forces  in  the  combat  zone  by  providing  tactical  air  mobility  and  tactical  aerial  supply 
The  unit  was  assigned  a  TOE  designator  in  the  1  series — aviation — instead  of  the  55  series — 
transportation — and  was  given  the  title.  Army  aviation  transport  company  (airplane).  The 
organization  of  this  company  was  a  significant  step  in  the  development  of  Army  transport 
aviation  and  constituted  the  first  recognition  of  the  airplane  as  a  major  element  of  Army  tactical 
transport  aviation. 

Division  Combat  Aviation  Company 

As  part  of  the  planning  for  an  experimental  new  type  field  army — ^known  as  the  ATFA 
(Atomic  Field  Army) — OCAFF  in  1954  began  the  development  of  a  TOE  for  a  division  combat 
aviation  company.  The  mission  of  the  company  was  to  support  the  division  and  its  elements 
through  day  and  night  aerial  observation,  reconnaissance,  and  surveillance.  The  company  also 
was  to  be  capable  of  limited  air  movement  of  troops,  supplies,  and  equipment  Other  missions 
included  battlefield  illumination,  aoomedical  evacuation,  wire  laying,  radio  relay  and 
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propaganda  leaflet  dissemination,  artillery  survey,  courier  and  messenger  service,  and  aerial 
transportation  of  commanders  and  staffs. 

The  division  aviation  officer  would  serve  both  as  a  commander  and  a  staff  officer.  In  addition 
to  commanding  the  division  combat  aviation  company,  he  would  be  a  special  staff  offlcer  and 
provide  advice  to  the  division  commander  and  coordination  with  the  division  and  subordinate 
unit  staffs.  Both  the  division  aviation  offk;er  and  aviation  detachment  commanders  would  be 
responsible  for  organization  and  operation  of  the  air  installation,  reconnaissance,  conduct  of 
displacement,  security,  air  defense,  maintenance,  discipline,  and  training.  Staff  responsibilities 
of  the  division  aviation  officer  and  aviation  detachment  commanders  included  advising  the 
division  commander  and  subordinate  staffs  concerning  the  planning,  employment,  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  (^rational  policies  with  respect  to  Army  aviation. 

The  division  combat  aviation  company  was  organized  for  operation  in  one  or  mwe  combat 
elements  in  order  to  permit  support  of  the  division  and  its  subordinate  units  from  one  or  several 
locations  as  the  tactical  situation  dictated.  The  organization  was  designed  for  maximum 
flexibility  in  order  to  meet  changing  tactical  requirements.  The  company  would  be  fully  mobile 
and  capable  of  supporting  itself  and  detached  combat  elements  with  specialized  aviation  logistic 
functions.  Its  proposed  TOE  called  for  143  offlcers  and  men. 

The  company  headquarters  was  to  be  divided  into  four  sections.  The  headquarters  section 
would  include  the  company  commander  (division  aviation  offlcer),  who  was  to  be  concerned 
with  overall  planning,  staff  coordination,  and  command  liaison  activities;  and  the  company 
executive  (assistant  division  aviation  officer)  who  was  to  have  command  supervision  of 
the  company. 

The  qierations  section,  responsible  for  operational  planning  for  the  company  and  its  elements, 
would  consist  of  the  qierations  offlcer  who  would  be  responsible  for  overall  supervision  of 
operational  planning  and  aircraft  utilization  within  the  company;  the  assistant  operations  officer 
(combat)  who  would  conduct  the  planning  and  supervise  the  operations  of  the  combat  platoon, 
as  well  as  being  the  unit  intelligence  officer;  the  assistant  qierations  officer  (combat  support) 
who  would  conduct  the  planning  and  supervise  the  qierations  of  the  combat  support  platoon; 
and  the  assistant  operations  offlcer  (special  missions)  who  would  conduct  the  planning  and 
supervise  the  operations  of  the  special  missions  platoon  and  would  be  the  unit  communications 
officer.  The  communications  section  would  contain  the  men  and  equipment  necessary  for 
installation  and  operation  of  wire,  radio,  and  teletype  communications  for  the  company  and  for 
specialized  aviation  navigation  devices.  It  also  would  perform  second  echelon  maintenance  on 
specialized  aviation  signal  equipment.  The  technical  inspection  section  would  pofom  techni¬ 
cal  inspections  of  aircraft  to  determine  serviceability  and  compliance  with  technical  orders.  The 
combat  platoon  of  the  division  combat  aviation  company  would  consist  of  three  identical  flights, 
each  consisting  of  four  L-19  aircraft  and  one  H-13  helicopter,  with  men  and  equipment  for 
sustained  operations  when  detached  from  the  company. 

The  combat  suf^xm  platoon  would  consist  of  two  flights.  A  light  cargo  fixed  wing  flight 
would  have  seven  L-20  aircraft  capable  of  aerial  resupply  by  air  landing,  paradrop,  and  freefall 
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drop  of  three  and  one-half  tons  of  equipment  or  supplies  in  one  sortie,  or  movement  of  a  platoon 
of  combat  troops.  A  light  cargo  helic(9}ter  flight  would  be  equipped  with  seven  H-19  helicopters 
and  would  be  capable  of  resupply  or  movement  of  specialist  teams  and  equipment  as  well  as 
movement  of  a  platoon  of  combat  troops.  Both  flights  would  be  capable  of  supplementing  the 
special  mission  platC'^^n  in  aeromedical  evacuation  and  administrative  aerial  transportation. 

The  special  mission  platoon  would  consist  of  a  light  helicqpter  flight  of  twelve  H-13 
helicopters  and  a  fixed  wing  flight  of  three  L-19s.  The  helict^to-  flight  would  provide  command 
liaison  transportation  for  the  division  commander,  assistant  division  commander,  division 
artillery  commander,  and  their  staffs.  Six  of  the  helicopters  would  have  the  primary  mission  of 
providing  battlefield  aeromedical  evacuation  fw  the  division  and,  in  addition,  would  provide  a 
means  for  engineer  and  other  specialized  reconnaissance,  signal  courier  and  message  service, 
and  artillery  survey.  The  flxed  wing  flight  would  provide  photo  reconnaissance  by  hand  held 
and  mounted  cameras  for  the  division  as  a  supplement  to  photo  reconnaissance  of  the  other 
services  and  that  provided  by  the  combat  platoon  elements  when  detached  with  combat  com¬ 
mands.  In  addition,  the  fixed  wing  flight  would  provide  combat  reconnaissance  specifically  for 
the  division  staff. 

The  aviation  service  platoon  would  consist  of  three  sections — the  aviation  maintenance 
section,  the  aviation  supply  section,  and  the  refueling  section.  The  aviation  maintenance  section 
would  perform  second  echelon  aircraft  maintenaiKe,  including  adjustments,  minor  repairs,  and 
replacement  of  components,  second  echelon  periodic  inspections,  and  component  calendar 
inspections  of  all  aircraft  assigned  to  the  company.  The  aviation  supply  section  would  ac¬ 
complish  receipt,  issue,  storage,  and  tum-in  of  aircraft  parts,  components  expendables,  and 
accessories.  The  refueling  section  would  draw,  transport,  store,  and  dispense  the  various 
aviation  petroleum,  oil,  and  lubricants  required  by  the  company. 

Cargo  Helicopter  Units 

Concepts  for  the  employment  of  cargo  helicopter  units  were  developed  in  an  evolutionary 
fashion.  Early  Army  planning  had  envisioned  the  assignment  of  helicc^ter  companies  directly 
to  divisions  and  helicopter  battalions  to  corps.  In  view  of  the  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  helicopters, 
the  lack  of  experience  regarding  their  employment,  and  their  small  unit  capacity,  it  was 
determined  subsequently  to  assign  cargo  helicopter  units  to  field  armies. 

Early  in  August  1950,  the  Department  of  the  Army  requested  that  Army  Field  Forces  submit 
recommendations  regarding  the  organization,  activation,  and  stationing  for  four  of  the  five 
transportation  helicopter  companies  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1951.  Approximately  500  spaces  had  been  included  in 
the  augmented  fiscal  year  1951  Troop  Basis  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  In  July  1950,  the  Department  of  the  Army  G-3  had  approved  the  purchase  of  H-19 
helicopters  to  equip  the  four  companies.  The  success  trf'  the  first  four  companies  would  be  a 
controlling  factor  in  the  cx’ganization  of  the  proposed  fifth  company.  The  Department  of  the 
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Army  requested  that  CXZ  AFF  prepare  a  TOE  and  plan  to  arrange  procurement  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  19S 1  fw  the  largest  and  best  available  aircraft  to  equip  the  fifth  helicopter  company. 

Tentative  doctrine,  issued  in  December  1950,  contemplated  that  the  field  armies  would  attach 
helicopter  companies  to  corps,  divisions,  (s  smaller  tactical  units  for  specific  operations.  Used 
to  augment  existing  transportation  facilities,  the  companies  would  greatly  enhance  the  speed  and 
flexibility  of  ground  combat  units  and  make  possible  operations  in  areas  where  terrain  and 
operating  conditions  rendered  impracticable  the  use  of  other  means  of  transportation. 

On  24  October  1950,  a  tentative  TOE  had  been  issued  for  the  transportation  helicopter 
company.  In  the  absence  of  a  prototype  helicopter  suitable  to  the  proposed  mission,  an  wganiza- 
tion  was  created  to  utilize  a  type  of  helicopter  which  the  Army  did  not  po':sess  and  could  plan 
on  procuring  at  some  future  date.  Reflecting  great  credit  on  the  foresight  of  the  planning  officers, 
this  original  TOE  was  virtually  unchanged  when  the  first  transportation  helicopter  company  was 
deployed  to  Korea  late  in  1952.  The  TOE  called  for  7  commissioned  officers,  28  warrant 
officers,  and  76  enlisted  men.  The  company  was  composed  of  three  helicopter  platoons,  with 
nine  pilots  per  platoon.  The  company  had  twenty-one  light  cargo  helicopters — H-  19s  or  H-21  s — 
and  two  H-13  utility  helicopters.  One  utility  helicopter  was  in  the  maintenance  and  service 
section  and  the  other  in  the  operations  section.  On  1  November  1950,  the  first  helicopter 
company — the  1st  Transportation  Helicopter  Company,  Army — was  activated  at  Fort  Sill.''* 

As  a  result  of  experience,  the  TOE  was  revised  in  August  1952.  The  new  TOE  called  for  a 
unit  with  131  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men  and  21  cargo  and  2  utility  helicopters. 
Since  helicopters  were  unusually  complex  and  existing  aircraft  maintenance  units  were  equipped 
largely  to  care  for  fixed  wing  aircraft,  it  proved  necessary  to  provide  for  Transportation  Corps 
field  maintenance  detachments  for  each  cargo  helicopter  unit  Such  detachments  were 
activated  beginning  in  late  1952,  and  two  accompanied  the  cargo  helicopter  companies 
assigned  to  Korea.'^ 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  the  new  TOE  was  the  substitution  of  commissioned 
officer  pilots  for  warrant  officer  pilots.  The  Transportation  Corps  strongly  objected  to  this 
change.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  cargo  helicopter  pilots,  the 
Transportation  Corps  recommended  that  they  be  given  the  grade  of  warrant  officer,  and  that  an 
appropriate  career  field  be  established.  It  had  been  determined,  however,  that  it  was  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  set  up  a  definite  grade  or  rank  for  cargo  helicopter  pilots.  In  practice,  the  Transportation 
Corps  used  both  officers  and  warrant  officers  as  helicopter  pilots,  with  the  latter  flying  cargo 
helicopters  as  their  primary  duty.  After  studies  had  shown  that  the  twelve  battalion  program 
would  require  2,000  pilots,  recommendations  for  the  approval  of  the  warrant  officer  grade  for 
cargo  helicopter  pilots  were  renewed.  These  proposals  were  under  consideration  at  the 
end  of  1954.'* 

The  next  logical  step  was  the  development  of  an  organization  to  control  and  administer  cargo 
helicopter  companies  assigned  to  the  field  armies.  Army  Field  Forces  did  not  accept  the 
Transpoitation  Corps  idea  of  establishing  a  fixed  battalion  organization  with  a  predetermined 
number  of  assigned  companies.  Because  of  the  limited  availability  of  cargo  helicopters  and  the 
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early  stage  of  the  testing  of  their  use,  it  appeared  that  their  employment  in  operations  would  be 
limited  to  separate  company  rather  than  battalion-size  organizations  for  some  time.  Army  Field 
Forces  favored  the  establishment  of  an  interim  flexible  battalion  headquarters  to  direct  a  varying 
number  of  helicopter  companies,  each  of  which  would  be  capable  of  separate  operations  if 
required  in  an  active  theater. 

In  line  with  this  reasoning,  an  interim  TOE  was  published  in  June  19S3  providing  for  a 
battalion  headquarters  to  direct  two  to  four  helicopter  companies  and  accompanying  field 
maintenance  detachments.  The  detachments  were  subsequently  reorganized  as  teams,  and 
provision  was  made  for  grouping  them  in  those  cases  where  parent  helicopter  companies  were 
brought  under  a  battalion.  Steps  also  were  taken  to  augment  helicopter  companies  with  cellular 
helicopter  teams  in  order  to  provide  short  haul  liaison  and  cargo  and  personnel  movements. 

As  of  30  June  1954,  there  were  three  cargo  helicopter  battalion  headquarters,  seven  com¬ 
panies,  and  an  equal  number  of  field  maintenance  detachments  in  CONUS  and  overseas.  This 
number  was  still  considerably  short  of  the  goal  of  twelve  battalion  headquarters  and  thirty-six 
cargo  helicopter  companies  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  in  August  1952.  In  large 
part,  this  was  due  to  the  need  for  scheduling  sK^tivations  in  accordance  with  the  availability  of 
equipment.  Another  limiting  factor  was  the  shortage  of  pilots.  Despite  the  efforts  at  intensified 
recruiting  and  publicity,  the  Army-wide  shortage  persisted. 

Transportation  Corps  efforts  in  the  development  of  doctrine  and  organization  for  Army 
aircraft  maintenance  units  began  with  its  assumption  of  the  logistical  support  mission  in  August 
1952.  At  that  time,  the  only  TOE  aircraft  maintenance  units  were  field  maintenance  companies 
and  repair  teams  brought  into  the  Transportation  Corps  from  Ordnance.  No  formal  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  adminisu-ation  and  back-up  support  of  such  units  at  the  field  army  level.  In 
Korea,  however,  an  improvised  battalion  organization  had  been  developed,  providing  valuable 
guidance  to  the  Transportation  Corps  in  formulating  concepts  for  the  organization  and  utilization 
of  maintenance  units. 

By  the  end  of  1953,  the  Transportation  Corps  had  developed  a  suitable  organization  and 
published  TOE’s  for  a  battalion  consisting  of  a  headquarters  detachment,  three  transportation 
Army  aircraft  maintenance  (TAAM)  companies,  and  a  heavy  maintenance  and  supply  company. 
The  headquarters  would  exercise  command,  staff  planning,  and  adminisuative  functions  for  the 
assigned  units.  The  TAAM  companies,  reorganized  with  additional  personnel  and  equipment 
and  set  up  to  handle  rotary  wing  as  well  as  fixed  wing  aircraft,  would  each  handle  the  field 
maintenance  and  recovery  of  the  aircraft  of  an  army  corps.  They  also  would  furnish  supplies  and 
spare  parts  for  organizational  and  third  echelon  maintenance.  When  necessary,  these  units 
would  be  augmented  by  transportation  Army  aircraft  repair  (TAAR)  teams.  Back-up  (fourth 
echelon)  su{^rt  for  the  TAAM  companies  and  repair  teams  and  the  evacuation  of  salvageable 
and  repairable  materials  to  the  Air  Force  depot  maintenance  facilities  were  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  heavy  maintenance  and  supply  company.  As  of  30  June  1954,  there  were  2  battalion 
headquarters,  7  TAAM  companies,  and  8  TAAR  teams  at  various  locations  in  CONUS  and 
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overseas.  Orders  had  been  issued  for  the  activation  of  the  first  heavy  maintenance  and  supply 
company  at  Fort  Eustis.*^ 


Supply  Support 

Division  of  Responsibility 

Early  in  1950,  supply  and  maintenance  support  for  Army  aircraft  cut  across  service  lines.  The 
Air  Force  handled  purchase  and  depot  storage  and  issue  of  spare  parts,  tools,  and  other 
equipment  for  Army  aircraft  and  performed  the  necessary  depot  maintenance.  The  Army 
determined  requirements  for  those  air  items  needed  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft, 
made  funding  arrangements,  placed  cross-service  orders  for  their  procurement,  and  performed 
storage,  issue,  and  maintenance  at  organization  and  field  levels.  Responsibility  for  supply 
support  of  Army  aircraft  below  the  depot  level  and  for  coo»’dination  with  the  Air  Force  regarding 
depot  support  initially  was  assigned  to  the  Ordnance  Coips  in  June  1949.  Following  the 
assumption  of  the  logistical  support  mission  by  the  Transportation  Corps  in  1952,  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Corps  Army  Aviation  Field  Service  Office  (TCAAFSO)  became  responsible  for  the 
procurement,  supply  control,  and  maintenance  tasks.'* 

Expansion  of  Responsibility 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea  and  the  sudden  expansion  of  requirements,  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  for  support  of  new  helicopters  coming  into  the  system  on  the  basis  of 
limited  experimental  data.  Limited  production  capacity,  long  lead  time,  and  continuing  design 
changes  further  complicated  the  supply  support  problem.  The  program  tended  to  outgrow  the 
personnel  and  facilities  provided.  The  establishment  of  Transportation  Corps  liaison  officers  at 
Air  Force  depots  resulted  in  expedited  supply  action  on  requisitions  from  the  field  and  closer 
cognizance  of  Army  stocks.  Procedures  were  set  up  for  joint  Army-Air  Force  action  in 
determining  the  range  and  quantity  of  spare  parts  and  equipment  required  for  concurrent  delivery 
with  the  aircraft,  and  in  developing  supporting  technical  data.  This  provided  a  sound  basis  for 
the  supply  and  maintenance  support  of  aircraft  during  their  initial  phase  of  operation.  Measures 
also  were  taken  to  step  up  procurement  of  air  items  required  for  the  replenishment  of  slocks  for 
aircraft  already  in  the  system.*® 

Shortage  of  Parts 

A  chronic  shortage  of  spare  parts  for  aircraft  was  precipitated  by  delays  in  providing  sufficient 
funds  for  replenishment  of  parts,  long  production  lead  times,  and  difficulties  inherent  in  an 
interservice  system.  While  the  spare  parts  shortage  was  world-wide,  it  was  especially  critical  in 
the  Far  East,  where  aircraft  were  operated  and  maintained  under  extremely  rugged  conditions. 

The  spare  parts  problem  in  Korea  was  symptomatic  of  various  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
Transportation  Corps  in  the  supply  support  area.  Initial  purchases  of  spare  parts  for  helicopters 
based  on  limited  experience  and  a  low  estimate  of  flying  time  proved  inadequate  for  expansion 
of  helicopter  employment  following  the  outbreak  of  war.  As  a  result  of  the  buildup  of  parts 
required  for  support,  the  TCAAFSO  had  to  recompute  supply  requirements  and  arrange  for 
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additional  procurement  to  compensate  for  previous  deficiencies.  The  supply  shortage  was 
aggravated  by  delays  in  providing  adequate  funds  for  the  follow-up  procurement  of  spare  parts. 
The  $10,000,000  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1954  by  the  Odnance  Corps  fw  replenishment  spare 
parts  was  less  than  one-half  the  amount  required  to  support  the  operating  pogiam  in  effect. 
Efforts  to  obtain  additional  funds  were  not  immediately  successful.  Restrictions  on  the  release 
of  funds  limited  the  amount  that  could  be  obligated  quarterly  during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1954.  The  necessary  funds  finally  were  made  available  in  Decemb^  1953,  and  purchasing  action 
was  instituted.  Because  of  the  long  production  lead  time,  however,  it  was  anticipated  that 
material  relief  of  existing  shortages  would  be  delayed  six  to  eighteen  months. 

Incompatibility  of  Army  and  Air  Force  Supply  Structures 

Adequate  logistical  support  of  Army  aircraft  was  further  complicated  by  the  incompatibility 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  supply  structures.  The  Air  Fwce’s  distribution  and  accounting 
systems  were  not  responsive  to  Army  requirements.  The  Air  Force  failed  to  supply  the  Arm> 
with  timely  and  accurate  information  regarding  the  status  of  Army  stocks  in  Air  Force  depots. 
This  situation  resulted  in  impairment  of  supply  control,  budgetary  planning,  and  procurement 
action  by  the  Transportation  Corps  and  serious  leases  of  Army  equities  due  to  absorption  in  Air 
Force  stocks  or  diversions  to  Air  Fwce  use. 

Late  in  1953,  agreement  was  reached  regarding  the  refining  and  imjHDvement  of  Air  Force 
stock  position  reports.  Provision  was  made  for  the  advance  notice  to  the  Army  of  withdrawals 
from  its  equities  and  for  improved  reimbursement  procedures.  These  measures  did  not  materially 
improve  the  situation.  Stock  status  data  furnished  by  the  Air  Force  continued  to  be  untimely, 
incorrect,  and  lacking  in  uniformity.  Army  report  requirements  were  basically  incompatible 
with  Air  Force  requirements  and  procedures.  Remedial  action  proposed  by  the  TCAAFSO 
included  the  placement  of  records  of  Army  equities  of  secondary  transportation  air  items  at  Air 
Force  CONUS  depots  under  TCAAFSO  control;  the  designations  of  Army-Air  Force  audit 
teams  to  investigate  and  correct  discrepancies  relating  to  stock  status  of  Army  equities;  and  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  for  segregation  of  Army  stocks  in  Air  Force  depots  until  such  time  as 
the  Army  assumed  full  responsibility  for  supply  and  maintenance  of  Army  aviation. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1954,  the  Air  Force  depot  support  of  the  Army  had  not  worked  out. 

The  problem  appeared  to  be  the  inability  of  the  Army  to  perform  the  supply  control  and 

budgeting  functions  with  the  record  keeping  and  depot  repoirting  system  employed  by  the  Air 

Force.  A  total  of  $3,000,000  in  parts  that  had  been  diverted  from  Army  equity  were  recovered 

in  fiscal  year  1954,  alone.  The  Army  would  either  have  to  assume  control  of  stocks  in  Air  Force 

21 

depots  or  perform  the  depot  function  itself. 

Depot  IVansfer 

By  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1954,  it  was  obvious  that  action  should  be  taken  to  transfer 
depot  responsibilities.  Negotiations  with  the  Air  Force  for  the  transfer  of  the  responsibility  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  1951,  and  regulations  published  by  the  Army  had 
announced  its  intent  to  take  over  the  depot  functions.  The  Materiel  Requirements  Review  Panel 
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Study  of  July  19S2  found  the  interservice  system  of  depot  support  neither  efficient  nor  economi¬ 
cal  and  recommended  the  transfo'  of  the  responsibility.  Upon  the  transfn'  of  the  logistical  support 
mission  to  the  Transportation  Corps,  however,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  project  in  abeyance 
until  the  latter  had  absorbed  the  functions  assigned.  The  Chief  of  Transportation  drew  iq)  new 
plans  for  the  assumption  by  the  Army  of  the  depot  sufqwrt  function,  but  these  plans  were 
deferred  because  of  personnel  and  budgetary  limitations. 

Continuing  problems  with  the  depot  support  brought  the  matter  up  for  reconsidmtion.  By  the 
latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1954.  it  was  obvious  at  the  highest  Army  levels  that  action  should  be 
taken  to  effect  the  transfer.  The  Air  Force,  which  earlier  had  indicated  some  opposition,  now 
appeared  willing  to  go  along  with  such  a  transfer  of  functions.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
joint  Army-Air  Force  negotiations  looking  toward  assumption  by  the  Army  of  the  depot  support 
responsibility  were  in  progress. 

In  the  interim,  the  Transportation  Corps  took  various  actions  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the 

siuiation.  It  attempted  to  eliminate  backlogged  ordos.  develop  mote  accurate  demand  and  usage 

data,  and  establish  interim  and  long  range  programs  to  place  support  on  a  sound  basis.  The  war 

initiated  a  program  to  facilitate  supply  and  maintenance  through  the  standardization  of  aircraft 

by  geographical  locations  wherever  possible.  Steps  were  taken  to  develop  flying  hour  programs 

that  would  assure  effective  utilization  of  assigned  aircraft  and  permit  more  accurate  planning  for 

their  supply  and  maintenance.  Provision  was  made  for  development  and  periodic  revision  of 

flying  hour  quotas  for  various  types  of  aircrafL  The  Transpwtation  Corps  proposed  that  army 

area  commanders  be  responsible  for  monitoring  aircraft  utilization  in  their  areas  in  order  to 

assure  that  established  quotas  were  met  and  to  take  corrective  action  in  the  event  of  deficient 

utilization.  Consistent  failure  to  obtain  the  minimum  criteria  for  use  of  equipment  would  result 

in  the  redistribution  or  withdrawal  of  aircraft  These  proposals  were  expected  to  provide  a 

standard  provisioning  and  budgeting  guide  for  all  Army  technical  services  involved  in  supplying 

22 

air  items  and  for  the  Air  Force  in  budgeting  for  and  programing  depot  maintenance  activities. 
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EARLY  AVIATION  TRAINING 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea  imposed  an  immediate  requirement  for  the  expansion  of 
aviator  and  mechanic  training.  The  Department  of  the  Army  increased  the  authorized  over¬ 
strength  of  Army  aviators  from  50  to  100  percent,  began  the  activation  of  helicopter  transporta¬ 
tion  companies,  and  started  calling  up  Reserve  Component  units.  In  addition,  a  standing 
requirement  for  twelve  replacement  pilots  each  month  was  established  for  the  Far  East  Com¬ 
mand.  The  recent  transfer  of  200  airplane  and  engine  mechanics  to  light  maintenance  units  had 
left  tactical  units  short  of  qualified  mechanics.  The  activation  of  the  helicopter  transportation 
companies  and  other  new  units  would  further  increase  the  requirements  for  mechanics. 

The  Impact  of  the  Korean  Conflict 

Even  before  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Department  of  the  Army  had  asked  the  Air  Force  to 
increase  the  class  capacity  of  the  Army  liaison  pilot  course  fix>m  forty  to  sixty  students,  but  the 
Air  Force  stated  that  no  aircraft  were  available  to  meet  that  requirement  Possible  solutions  to 
the  training  problem  included  the  purchase  of  Piper  PA-19  aircraft  for  training  and  utilization  of 
civilian  contractors,  as  had  been  done  during  World  War  n.  The  utilization  of  civilian  contrac¬ 
tors  seemed  to  be  the  best  solution  to  the  OCAFF  G-3,  as  it  would  eliminate  problems  of  men 
and  equipment. 

The  general  feeling  within  the  Department  of  the  Army  was  that  the  Army  could  handle  its 
own  training  program.  In  August  1950,  the  OCAFF  G-3  Section  recommended  that  the  Army 
begin  conducting  all  aviation  personnel  training  and  phase  out  Air  Force  training  as  early  as 
practicable.  An  Army  training  plan  would  be  developed,  the  Air  Force  would  be  advised  of  the 
proposed  action,  and  plans  would  be  made  to  phase  out  Air  Force  baining  and  to  withdraw  Army 
equipment  then  being  used  by  the  Air  Force.’ 

The  OCAFF  G-3  calculated  that  at  that  time  there  was  an  immediate  requirement  for  training 
approximately  919  Army  aviators  to  meet  Regular  Army  needs  alone — a  144  annual  require¬ 
ment  in  the  Far  East  Command,  200  for  helicqjter  transportation  companies,  and  575  to  build 
up  to  authorized  strength.  In  addition,  the  National  Guard  Bureau  had  a  requirement  for  200 
Army  aviators  per  year,  and  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps  was  short  aviators.  Although 
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personnel  reports  indicated  a  surplus  of  airplane  and  engine  mechanics,  0-3  did  not  believe  there 
was  an  actual  surplus.  Plans  for  training  would  have  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit 
expansion  on  short  notice.  Also,  the  rotary  wing  mechanic  training  program  had  to  be  expanded 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  helicopter  transportation  companies. 

The  Artillery  School  reported  that  it  could  train  the  Army’s  aviators  and  airplane  and  engine 
mechanics.  It  also  reported  that  it  could  expand  to  a  maximum  annual  output  of  480  Army 
aviators,  and,  if  additional  expansion  were  required,  civilian  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
qrproved  schools  could  be  used  for  the  basic  phase  of  the  Army  aviator  course  and  also  airplane 
and  engine  mechanics  training. 

The  proposal  of  the  Artillery  School  reflected  a  1S7  percent  increase  in  the  c^racity  of  the 
Army  fixed  wing  aviator  course,  although  there  would  be  very  little  change  in  the  capacity  of 
the  helicopter  pilot,  airplane  and  engine  mechanic,  and  rotary  wing  mechanic  courses.  The 
expansion  required  a  147  percent  increase  in  personnel  and  a  SO  percent  increase  in  aircraft.  In 
addition  to  aircraft,  necessary  additional  equipment,  facilities,  gaining  aids,  and  $20,000  for 
rehabilitation  of  class  rooms  would  be  required. 

The  OCAFF  G-3  reported  that  training  could  be  implemented  with  an  Army  aviator  course 
nine  weeks  after  receipt  of  the  directive;  a  helicopter  pilot  course  ten  days  after  receipt,  if 
additional  personnel  were  available;  and  an  Army  airplane  and  engine  mechanic  course  and  an 
Army  rotary  wing  mechanic  course  four  weeks  after  the  rehabilitation  of  class  rooms.^ 

As  a  result  of  these  recommendations,  on  24  August  1950,  General  Mark  W.  Clark  proposed 
that  the  Army  conduct  all  training  of  Army  aviation  personnel  and  that  the  Army  Field  Forces 
be  authcHized  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  implement  such  a  (X'ogTam.  These  recranmenda- 
tions  found  considerable  support  at  Department  of  the  Army  level  and  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Joint  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Evaluation  of  the  Current  System  of  Training  Army 
Aviators  and  Mechanics  in  January  19S 1 .  The  committee,  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  current  system  satisfied  qualitative 
and  quantitative  requirements  for  trained  personnel  and  whether  or  not  it  achieved  optimum 
utilization  of  committed  resources.  Matters  considered  by  the  committee  included  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  training  objective,  maximum  use  of  available  facilities  and  manpower, 
provision  of  a  continuing  source  of  men  in  the  event  of  mobilization,  and  improvement  of 
training  procedures.  The  qualification  of  instructors,  flying  techniques  for  combat  missions,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  washouts  also  were  ccmsidered. 

The  Air  Force  continued  to  voice  strong  objections  to  the  transfer  of  the  entire  training 
mission  to  the  Army.  As  a  result  of  the  failure  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  the  two 
services,  the  transfer  of  responsibilities  had  to  await  the  final  approval  of  the  entire  Army 
aviation  program.  No  basic  changes  in  the  training  system  were  therefwe  made  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Army  Aviation  School.^ 
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Helicopter  IMlot  IVaining 

While  the  Army  and  the  ^  Force  continued  their  dispute  over  the  control  of  training,  the 
existing  training  programs  steadily  expanded.  Reflecting  the  growing  Army  interest  in  helicop¬ 
ters,  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  tactical  helicopter  course  increased  from  eight  in  the  first 
class  on  8  December  1948  to  274  by  fiscal  year  1953.  Early  in  1951,  the  auolimentof  the  Army 
Field  Forces  Helicopter  Pilot  Course  had  jumped  to  18  students,  while  the  class  capacity  for 
helicopter  pilots  trained  by  the  Air  Force  was  raised  fiom  6  to  1 1  students.  The  overall  {Kogram 
stayed  at  one  class  ev^  two  weeks. 

In  November  1950,  Army  Field  Forces  asked  the  Artillery  School  to  provide  requirements  for 
training  pilots  and  mechanics  for  helicopter  transportation  companies.  OCAFF  anticipated  that 
personnel  and  equipment  previously  requested  in  October,  except  light  cargo  helicopters,  would 
be  available  by  February,  with  the  starting  date  of  each  class  approximately  1  March.  The  class 
capacity  for  both  pilots  and  mechanics  was  set  at  fifty,  with  the  duration  of  the  courses  not  to 
exceed  nineteen  weeks.  Each  of  the  classes  was  scheduled  to  terminate  at  an  appropriate  time 
for  the  activation  of  the  respective  helicopter  transportation  companies  in  accordance  with  the 
anticipated  delivery  schedule  of  cargo  helicopters  from  the  manufacturer.  The  Artillery  School 
scheduled  the  Army  Helicopter  Transport  Class  to  be  twelve  weeks  long,  since  it  expected  that 
students  would  be  selected  from  among  trained  Army  aviators.  All  remaining  pilot  classes 
would  be  nineteen  weeks.  Since  the  students  for  the  flrst  Army  Helicopter  Transport  Mechanics 
Class  were  to  be  trained  automobile  mechanics,  that  class  would  be  thirteen  weeks  long,  with 
subsequent  classes  being  sixteen  weeks. 

The  Artillery  School  noted  that  in  order  to  conduct  the  training,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
augment  the  proposed  tables  of  distribution  for  the  staff  and  faculty  of  the  Air  Training 
Department  by  41  officers,  1  warrant  officer,  109  enlisted  men,  and  1  civilian.  Most  of  the 
enlisted  men  were  mechanics,  the  requirement  for  which  was  based  on  a  ratio  of  one  and  one 
half  mechanics  per  utility  helicopter  and  three  per  cargo  helicopter.  Thirty-two  of  the  forty-one 
officers  had  to  be  qualified  helicopter  flight  instructors.  The  bulk  of  the  requested  officers  would 
be  trained  as  fixed  wing  instructors,  replacing  some  instructors  then  assigned  to  the  Air  Training 
Department  who  were  to  be  trained  as  helicopter  instructors.  At  least  ten  additional  utility 
helicopters  would  be  required  for  instructor  training  and  would  have  to  be  provided  no  later  than 
1 1  December.  In  order  to  conduct  the  transport  helicopter  class,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
thirty-five  utility  helicopters  and  twelve  cargo  helicopters.  The  mechanics  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  helicopters  were  to  be  provided  concurrently  with  the  delivery  of  the  helicopters. 

The  necessity  of  factory  training  for  instructor  personnel  would  arise  only  for  cargo  helicop¬ 
ters.  The  Artillery  School  therefore  requested  that  it  be  authorized  to  send  one  officer  and  two 
enlisted  instructors  to  the  appropriate  factory  for  a  course  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
cargo  helKopters.'* 

The  expansion  of  training  activities  at  the  Artillery  School  placed  a  strain  upon  the  facilities 
at  Fort  Sill.  Early  in  April  1951,  Army  Field  Forces  began  studying  the  feasibility  of  moving  a 
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poftion  of  the  helicopter  training  to  Fort  Riley,  f^ibitive  costs,  however,  kept  all  of  the 
training  at  Fort  Sill  until  the  founding  of  the  Aviation  School  at  Fort  Rucker  in  1953.^ 

Expansion  of  Courses 

Changes  in  the  Army  helicopter  program  in  the  summer  of  19S2  required  a  major  revision  of 
the  training  program.  The  Department  of  the  Army  changed  all  warrant  officer  pilot  spaces  in 
the  new  transportation  helicopter  companies  to  officer  pilot  spaces.  In  addition,  the  Department 
approved  a  TOE  for  medical  evacuation  helicopter  detachments  which  included  officer  helicop¬ 
ter  pilots.  The  increase  in  personnel  resulting  from  these  actions  and  the  proposed  activation 
schedule  of  new  units  necessitated  a  revision  in  the  course  being  conducted  at  the  Artilloy 
School  for  transport  helicopter  pilots. 

Army  Field  Forces  considered  that  the  most  desirable  and  economical  method  for  training 
Medical  Service  Corps  pilots  would  be  to  integrate  them  into  the  pilot  course  then  being 
conducted  for  Transportation  Corps  personnel.  That  course  could  be  revised  to  provide  training 
for  any  service  requiring  only  transport  helicr^ter  type  training. 

Army  Field  Forces  inframed  the  Artillery  School  in  late  J uly  that  in  order  to  provide  personnel 
to  fill  both  transportation  and  medical  units  on  the  dates  required,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
graduate  196  pilots — an  increase  of  46  over  the  number  planned  for  fiscal  year  1953.  Future 
planning  indicated  that  there  would  be  a  requirement  for  235  Transportation  Corps  helicopter 
pilots  by  October  1954.  It  would  therefrae  be  necessary  to  enter  ai^roximately  250  students  to 
produce  the  196  required  by  August  1953  and  300  students  to  obtain  the  235  required 
by  October  1954. 

Army  Field  Forces  anticipated  that  personnel  for  all  future  Transportation  and  Medical 
Service  pilot  classes  would  be  officers.  It  would  be  necessary  at  first  to  assume  that  all  students 
would  meet  the  existing  fixed  wing  flight  time  requirements  required  for  the  Transportation 
Helicopter  Pilot  Course.  OCAFF  pointed  out  to  the  Artillery  School  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  arrange  classes  so  as  to  graduate  part  of  the  personnel  for  certain  units  prior  to  the  unit  ready 
date.  Classes  were  to  start  no  later  than  the  scheduled  transportation  helicopter  class  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1952. 

The  expansion  in  the  number  of  helicopter  units  naturally  led  to  an  increased  demand  for 
mechanics.  Army  Field  Forces  believed  that  the  most  efficient  method  of  meeting  this  require¬ 
ment  would  be  to  expand  the  existing  Transpratation  Helicopter  Mechanic  Course.  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  transport  helicopter  mechanics,  it  was  necessary  to  graduate  266 — 1 16 
more  than  the  number  which  had  been  planned  for  fiscal  year  1953.  In  addition,  future 
requirements  fra*  Transportation  Corps  helicopter  mechanics  were  430.  Therefore,  360  students 
would  have  to  be  entered  to  obtain  the  266  required  by  August  1953,  and  approximately  580 
students  to  get  the  430  needed  by  October  1954. 

The  Artillery  School  reported  that  the  men  and  equipment  were  available  to  start  both  the  pilot 
and  mechanic  courses  in  September.  There  was  sufficient  time  to  bain  pilot  instructors  |nior  to 
the  expansion  in  the  sizes  of  the  classes  in  January  1953.  The  most  expeditious  manner  of 
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obtaining  flight  instructors  was  to  authorize  the  retention  of  approximately  20  percent  of  each 
of  the  first  four  classes.  The  Artillery  School  pressed  a  class  capacity  of  25  mechanics  each 
two  weeks,  beginning  in  September,  and  building  up  to  a  resident  load  of  175  mechanic  students 
by  12  January  1953.  This  solution  reduced  the  requirements  for  classrooms  and  training  aids, 
and  resulted  in  the  maximum  use  of  assistant  enlisted  instructor  personnel.^ 

Liaison  Pilot  TVaining 

Early  in  1950,  the  training  of  liaison  pilots  for  the  Army  was  still  being  conducted  in  two 
increments — the  Air  Force  Liaison  Pilot  Course  at  Connally  Air  Fcrce  Base,  and  the  Light 
iVviation  Officer  Course  at  the  Artillery  School.  In  November  1949,  the  Army  Field  Fraces  had 
requested  that  the  Air  Force  expand  the  quota  for  the  liaison  pilot  training  program  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  students  per  class.  At  the  same  time,  the  attrition  factor  was  adjusted  from  40 
to  26  percent,  a  change  which  was  expected  to  meet  the  requirement  to  fill  existing  pilot 
vacancies.  Army  Field  Forces  also  requested  that  there  be  some  flexibility  in  class  capacity  to 
allow  for  unexpected  changes  in  National  Guard  input. 

The  Air  Training  Command  agreed  to  the  changes  in  class  quotas  and  attrition  rate,  but 
refused  the  request  for  flexibility  in  class  entrance  rates.  As  a  possible  solution  b.  the  problem, 
the  Air  Training  Command  suggested  that  the  number  of  Regular  Army  students  be  increased 
or  decreased  to  adjust  for  any  problems  encountered  with  the  National  Guard  quota.  Army  Field 
Forces  replied  that  this  was  not  a  satisfactory  solution  since  the  Regular  Army  students  were 
assigned  on  a  permanent  change  of  station,  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  morale  to  make  last 
minute  changes.  The  Air  Training  Command  finally  agreed  to  permit  small  overloads  in  the  class 
capacity  of  forty  as  long  as  this  was  compensated  by  areduction  in  the  size  of  subsequent  classes. 

n 

The  Army  furnished  three  additional  L-16s  for  the  expanded  Uaining  program. 

In  May,  the  Department  of  the  Army  informed  Army  Field  Forces  that  the  ouqtut  of  trained 
aviation  officers  from  the  Artillery  School  had  only  moderately  exceeded  the  normal  attrition 
rate.  With  the  recent  reduction  in  the  number  of  reserve  officers  on  extended  active  duty,  the 
need  for  an  additional  input  into  the  aviation  program  was  imperative.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  recommended  that  the  class  quota  for  Regular  Army  and  reserve  officers  on  extended 
active  duty  be  doubled  from  twenty  to  forty.  At  the  same  time,  the  quota  for  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  officers  in  the  classes  would  remain  the  same,  requiring  a  class  input  of  sixty. 

The  Air  Force  informed  the  Army  that  this  proposed  increase  could  be  met  provided 
additional  resources  were  available.  The  Department  of  the  Army  informed  the  Army  Field 
Forces  in  August  that  the  aircraft  required  wu'e  not  available  because  of  operational  commit¬ 
ments.  It  requested  that  other  means  be  considered  to  accelerate  training  to  meet  current  and 
projected  requirements.  It  had  suggested  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  that  the 
curriculum  be  revised  to  eliminate  nonessential  elements  and  that  the  work  week  be  increased 
to  forty-four  hours.  Apparently  the  question  of  expanding  pilot  training  was  related  to  the 
increased  requirements  resulting  from  the  war,  rather  than  the  original  personnel  problems. 
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In  Sq)tember.  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  agreed  to  expand  the  training  classes  from 
forty  to  forty-eight  students,  an  increase  of  20  percent  Army  Field  Forces  advised  the  Artillery 
School  that  this  increase  at  Connally  Air  Force  Base  could  be  expected  to  result  in  a  correspond- 
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ing  increase  in  the  tactical  phase  of  training. 

The  need  for  trained  pilots  soon  led  to  another  increase  in  the  fixed  wing  training  program. 
On  7  February  19S1,  the  Department  of  the  Army  directed  Army  Field  Forces  to  expand  the  class 
capacity  to  fifty  students  effective  2  April.  The  frequency  of  the  class  also  was  changed  to  one 
class  every  six  weeks.  The  Army  would  furnish  the  Air  Force  with  thirty-six  L-16s  and  seven 
L-Ss  to  conduct  this  expanded  training  program.  This  expansion  raised  the  annual  output  of  this 
course  to  300  pilots  per  year.’ 

The  Department  of  the  Army  submitted  its  training  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1952  in  April 
1951.  At  Hrst  estimate,  the  Army  stated  that  it  would  need  624  light  aviation  officers,  a  require¬ 
ment  which  inaeased  to  1,542  by  the  time  a  conference  was  held  on  22  May.  At  the  conference, 
the  Air  Force  representatives  stated  that  they  would  be  able  to  train  the  necessary  number  of 
pilots,  but  requested  that  they  be  given  a  day  to  study  the  requirement  and  to  compute  the  number 
of  training  aircraft  to  be  furnished.  On  24  May,  the  Air  Force  furnished  a  plan  for  a  17-week 
course  for  fixed  wing  pilots  which  would  begin  on  27  August  1951  with  a  class  capacity  of  255 
and  an  attrition  rate  of  25  percent  The  student  load  varied  from  131  in  July  to  867  in  late 
November.  The  Air  Force  estimated  that  it  would  need  388  L- 1 9s  and  1 36  L-5s  by  November  to 
conduct  the  training.  These  aircraft  would  be  furnished  on  a  phased  schedule  as  the 
student  load  expanded. 

On  25  May,  the  Department  of  the  Army  requested  that  OCAFF  study  the  Air  Force  training 
proposal  to  determine  if  the  Army  could  accept  the  trainees  from  the  Air  Force  at  the  proposed 
rate  and  phase  them  into  tactical  training  at  Fort  Sill.  Consideration  was  to  be  given  to  aircraft 
production  schedules  and  availability  of  housing  and  classroom  facilities  and  instructor  person¬ 
nel.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Department  of  the  Army  questioned  the  Artillery  School  concerning 
the  capabilities  of  the  Air  Training  Department.  The  School  prepared  a  preliminary  plan  in 
which  it  would  receive  student  aviatOTS  from  San  Marcos  Air  Force  Base  beginning  on  15 
Decembw  1951  at  a  rate  of  200  per  month.  OCAFF  also  asked  the  Air  Training  Department  fw 
a  preliminary  estimate  of  what  additional  instructor  personnel,  aircraft,  and  facilities  would  be 
requited.  The  ArtiUoy  School  felt  it  could  handle  the  proposed  load,  but  would  need  14 
additional  flight  instructors — one-third  of  whom  could  be  civilians,  13  officers  and  4  enlisted 
ground  school  instructors,  255  2-place  training  aircraft  (preferably  L-19s),  an  additional  stage 
field,  and  two  expandable  hangais.^^ 

Fixed  Wing  and  Helicopter  Mechanic  Hraining 

During  World  War  II,  student  aircraft  mechanics  were  selected  from  members  of  the  ground 
forces  who  had  considerable  mechanical  experience.  These  men  received  extensive  training  in 
maintenance  and  xcpm  of  aircraft  and  engines  in  an  enlisted  Field  Artillery  Air  Mechanic 
Course.  Course  graduates  were  capable  of  performing  all  first  and  second  echelon  maintenance. 
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Pdvst  World  War  II,  the  Army  fixed  wing  mechanic  and  the  Army  and  Air  Force  rotary  wing 
mechanic  programs  were  conducted  at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  This  training  was 
shifted  to  Gary  Air  Force  Base  when  that  installation  was  reactivated  early  in  1951.^* 

Early  in  November  1949,  the  Department  of  the  Army  directed  the  Giief  of  Ordnance  to  hold 
a  conference  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  Airplane  and  Engine  Mechanic  Course  conducted 
by  the  Air  Force.  When  this  courae  had  been  given  at  Fort  Sill,  it  covered  only  the  L-4  and  L-S 
aircraft.  The  Iragth  of  the  course  was  then  520  hours,  conducted  during  thirtera  weeks.  Aft^  the 
transfer  of  the  training  to  the  Air  Force,  130  academic  hours  were  eliminated  due  to  the  change 
fixxn  a  40>  to  a  30-academic  hour  wedc.  At  the  same  time,  L-17  instruction  was  added 
to  the  course. 

The  conference  reported  that  although  the  course  was  basically  sound,  insufficient  time  was 
devoted  to  many  subjects  and  the  course  was  therefore  inadequate  fix'  training  either  organiza¬ 
tional  or  field  maintenance  mechanics.  Accordingly,  the  course  syllabus  was  reviewed  and 
changes  were  prepared  at  the  conference.  As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  requested  that  the  Air  Force  increase  the  academic  week  to  thirty-five  hours.^^ 

Early  in  1950,  the  Department  of  the  Army  began  to  consider  a  proposal  to  discontinue 
training  of  maintenance  personnel  by  the  Air  Force  and  to  train  the  men  at  Fort  Sill.  In  response 
to  a  request  from  Army  Field  Forces,  the  Artillery  Center  reported  in  June  1950  that  additional 
overhead  would  be  required  at  the  Artillery  School  in  order  to  train  Army  aircraft  maintenance 
personnel.  Along  with  costs  for  machinery,  supplies,  transportation,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous 
items,  the  cost  per  student  would  be  $517.32.  These  overhead  costs  w^  based  on  an  airplane 
and  engine  mechanic  class  of  sixteen  beginning  every  month  and  a  rotary  wing  mechanic  class 
of  eight  starting  every  two  months.  If  classes  were  scheduled  every  two  weeks  for  liaison  aircraft 
and  engine  mechanics  and  every  four  weeks  for  rotary  wing  mechanics,  six  additional  sergeants 
would  be  required  in  the  personnel  overhead  and  the  cost  would  be  increased  ai^roximately  13 
percent  Classroom  facilities  were  available  at  the  Artillery  School,  but  an  estimated  $20,000 
would  be  required  to  covot  rehabilitation.  Training  aids  would  be  transferred  from  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base  to  Fort  Sill  by  Army  nailer.  By  moving  to  Fort  Sill,  mechanics  would  get  better 
integrated  tactical  baining  and  would  work  on  the  type  of  aircraft  which  they  would  have  to 
maintain  in  the  field.  Inshaction  could  be  given  coving  the  day-to-day  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  Artillery  School  in  the  maintenance  of  aircraft  peculiar  to  the  Army.  No  further  action 
was  taken  on  this  proposal  as  the  Army  raised  the  question  of  assuming  all  training  of  Army 
aviation  personnel.*^ 

Army  Field  Forces  continued  to  urge  that  the  DqKUtment  of  the  Army  take  action  to  nansfer 
maintenance  training.  Late  in  1950,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  recommended  that  he  be  authorized 
to  establish  the  necessary  maintenance  training  program  for  aircraft  and  engine  mechanics  on  a 
contract  basis  at  CAA  licensed  civilian  aircraft  maintenance  schools.  In  January  1951,  the 
Depaitmoit  of  the  Army  informed  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  that  the  entire  problem  of  supply  and 
maintenance  of  liaison  and  helicopter  aircraft  was  under  study  and  no  action  would  be  taken  on 
the  Ordnance  recommendation. 
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The  Dq)artinent  of  the  Army  established  a  course  for  training  Army  helicopter  mechanics  at 
the  Artillery  School  in  January.  The  19-week  course,  which  began  on  IS  March,  was  designed 
to  assist  the  Chief  of  Transportation  in  meeting  requirements  for  helicopter  mechanics  in 
Transportation  C(»ps  units.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance  protested  to  the  Dqtartment  of  the  Army  that 
this  course  had  been  established  without  coordination  with  his  office,  maintaining  that  he  had 
the  responsibility  for  providing  trained  ordnance  field  maintenance  personnel  to  support  the 
using  units.*'* 

In  February  19S 1 ,  the  Department  of  the  Army  informed  the  Air  Force  of  the  revised  training 
requirements  for  fiscal  year  19S 1 .  While  the  requirement  for  fixed  wing  mechanics  remained  at 
200,  the  requirement  for  helicopter  mechanics  was  increased  from  2S0  to  425.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  agreed  to  furnish  nine  additional  helicopters  to  the  Air  Force  to  conduct 
this  training.*^ 

The  expansion  in  the  number  of  helicopter  units  during  1952  led  to  an  expanded  uaining 
program  for  helicopter  mechanics  which  took  place  at  the  same  time  that  helicopt^  pilot  training 
was  increased. 


Development  of  Instrument  Training 

It  was  often  necessary  for  Army  pilots  to  fly  in  all  types  of  weather  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  mission.  Experience  gained  in  World  War  11  indicated  that  Army  pilots  had  to  fly  under 
adverse  conditions  in  combat,  and  a  number  of  pilots  were  killed  because  they  lacked  instrument 
flight  training.  Early  in  fiscal  year  1949,  emphasis  on  arctic  operations  made  it  even  more 
essential  that  Army  pilots  be  able  to  fly  under  instrument  conditions. 

Army  Field  Forces  initiated  an  experimental  instrument  flight  training  course  for  selected 
aviation  officers  in  1949.  There  were  several  types  of  combat  flying  situations  in  which  instru¬ 
ment  training  would  be  of  decided  value:  marginal  weather  flying,  night  flying,  arctic  flying,  and 
extended  overwater  flying.  OCAFF  believed  that  instrument  proficiency  would  add  a  consider¬ 
able  factor  of  safety  and  success  to  all  these  flying  conditions.  Marginal  weather  and  night  flying 
were  required  in  almost  every  combat  operation.*^ 

The  Liaison  Pilot  Training  Course  conducted  by  the  Air  Force  was  designed  to  qualify  Army 
officers  as  liaison  pilots  proficient  in  flying  under  contact,  marginal  weather,  and  night  flying 
conditions.  The  course  included  fifteen  hours  of  instrument  flying  instruction  and  ten  hours  of 
instrument  trainer  instruction. 

In  late  1949,  the  Department  of  the  Army  suggested  that  Army  Field  Forces  conduct  another 
test  of  instrument  training.  OCAFF  replied  that  in  its  opinion  the  Air  Force  training  was 
inadequate  to  meet  current  requirements.  It  had  discovered  that  only  twelve  and  one-half  actual 
flying  hours  of  instrument  training  were  being  received.  OCAFF  believed  that  the  instrument 
training  course  as  originally  agreed  upon  with  the  Air  Force  would  be  adequate  for  student  Army 
aviators  if  conducted  for  the  full  fifteen  hours.  There  were  approximately  500  Army  aviators  on 
active  duty  who  graduated  from  flight  school  prior  to  the  inclusion  of  instrument  training,  only 
four  of  whom  were  found  to  have  current  instrument  ratings.  It  was  therefore  not  feasible  for  the 
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Anny  to  undertake  the  instrument  training  proposed  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
OCAFF  suggested  that  the  Air  Force  train  sufficient  Army  instructors  who  could  then 

17 

tram  Army  personnel. 

The  Air  Force  made  an  effort  to  improve  instrument  training  in  the  Liaison  Pilot  Training 
Course,  but  no  satisfactory  solution  was  found  for  training  aviators  who  had  completed  the 
course.  In  early  June  19S 1,  OCAFF  requested  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  provide  funds 
for  training  aviators  as  instrument  pilots  in  civilian  schools.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
approved  this  request  on  19  June,  and  directed  OCAFF  to  submit  recommendations  for  a 
permanent  program  designed  to  meet  requirements  for  instrument  training.^^ 

In  July,  OCAIT  contacted  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Artillery  School  to  determine  their 
ability  to  provide  the  required  instrument  training.  The  plan  proposed  by  OCAFF  provided  not 
only  fcv  instrument  training  of  student  officers  enrolled  in  a  regular  course  of  flight  training,  but 
also  for  those  aviators  who  had  already  graduated  and  could  not  receive  instrument  training 
under  the  recently  initiated  civilian  program. 

OCAFF  envisioned  the  students  in  the  Liaison  Pilot  Course  at  San  Marcos  Air  Force  Base 
receiving  the  maximum  amount  of  instruction  in  instrument  flying  and  related  academic  subjects 
which  their  level  of  flying  experience  would  enable  them  to  absorb.  Then  during  the  tactical 
phase  of  training  at  Fort  Sill,  the  students  would  receive  the  remainder  of  the  instruction 
necessary  to  qualify  them  as  instrument  pilots.  Students  entering  the  aviation  courses  at  Fort  Sill 
without  having  attended  the  Liaison  Pilot  Course  at  San  Marcos  would  receive  at  Fort  Sill  all 
instruction  necessary  for  qualification  as  instrument  pilots.  Army  aviators  who  did  not  attend  a 
civilian  instrument  pilot  training  school  under  the  interim  program  would  attend  an  insuurnent 
course  at  Fwt  Sill.*® 

In  July,  the  Joint  Standardization  Board  approved  an  integrated  program  of  instruction  for  the 
Liaison  Pilot  Course  and  the  Army  Aviation  Tactics  Course  which  would  graduate  students  from 
Fort  Sill  with  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  instrument  card.  Two  months  later,  the 
Artillery  School  submitted  to  OCAFF  the  requirements  for  additional  men  and  equipment 
necessary  to  conduct  this  expanded  training  program.  The  instrument  phase  of  the  course  was  to 
be  four  wedcs  in  length,  with  twenty-five  students  reporting  each  week. 

OCAFF  prepared  an  instrument  training  program  based  on  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Standardization  Board  and  the  Artillery  School.  In  addition  to  these  laograms,  OCAFF  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  that  Army  instrument  certificates  be  established 
incorporating  the  best  features  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  CAA  instrument  requirements.  The 
proposed  plan  was  based  on  a  two  card  system — Army  instrument  certificate  (standard)  and 
Army  instrument  certificate  (special).  The  standard  certificate  incorporated  the  requirements 
outlined  in  the  training  circular  prepared  by  the  Artillery  School,  while  the  special  certificate 
included  the  requirements  for  die  standard  cmificate  in  addition  to  experience  requirements. 

The  inclusion  of  instrument  training  in  the  military  aviation  courses  would  take  place  at  such 
time  as  the  necessary  equipment  became  available.  OCAFF  had  initiated  procurement  requests 
for  LC-126  aircraP  ^or  use  by  the  Artillery  School  as  an  insuument  trainer  and  C-8  synthetic 
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instrument  trainos.  It  expected  the  instrument  phase  of  the  flight  courses  to  be  implemented 
some  time  after  1  July  19S2.  Civilian  contract  schools  would  continue  to  operate  until  that  time. 
The  Air  Training  Department  at  Fort  Sill  took  the  necessary  action  to  qualify  instrument 
instructors  to  implement  the  program  when  equipment  became  available.  The  source  of  students 
for  instructor  training  was  from  within  the  Air  Training  Department,  but  this  would  not  provide 
enough  instructors  to  meet  the  requirement. 

Continued  shortages  of  equipment  and  a  shortage  of  instructor  personnel  delayed  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  f’  1  instrument  training  program.  In  April  1952,  the  Artillery  School 
submitted  a  proposed  program  of  instruction  for  an  Army  Aviation  Instrument  Course.  CXTAFF 
directed  in  November  that  the  Army  Aviation  Instrument  Course  be  fully  implemented  by  1  July 
1953.  It  also  directed  that  a  program  of  instruction  be  prepared  for  an  instrument  flight  examiner 
course  which  was  not  to  exceed  four  weeks. 

Army  Field  Forces  informed  the  Artillery  School  that  it  was  essential  that  instrument  flight 
training  be  phased  into  the  fixed  wing  pilot  course  as  soon  as  practicable.  Delivery  of  L-19  basic 
instrument  trainers  to  San  Marcos  Air  Force  Base  would  begin  in  January  1953.  The  San  Marcos 
phase  of  the  course  would  be  integrated  as  soon  as  sufficient  L-19  instrument  trainers  became 
available  to  augment  the  L-5  uainers  on  hand.  The  Artillery  School  would  integrate  its  portion 
of  instrument  training  into  the  Army  Aviation  Tactics  Course,  phasing  it  with  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  San  Marcos  course.  Integration  of  this  training  was  coordinated  with  San 
Marcos  Air  Force  Base  through  the  Joint  Standardization  Board. 

The  shortage  of  personnel  continued  to  delay  full  implementation  of  the  courses.  In  January 

1953,  the  instrument  course  was  organized  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 

of  Flight  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  at  Fwt  Sill.  Army  Field  Forces  informed  Fourth  Army 

that  full  implementation  of  the  courses  would  not  be  scheduled  until  fiscal  year  1954.  In  August 

1953,  the  Instrument  Flight  Examiner’s  Course  finally  was  initiated  to  teach  pilots  to  conduct 

and  grade  the  Army’s  annual  instrument  flight  examinations.  The  students  received  about  forty 

21 

hours  of  instrument  time  during  the  4-week  course. 
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Endnotes 
Chapter  VI 

1.  DF  Cmt  1,  OCAFF  G-3  to  CofS,  4  Aug  50,  subj;  Training  of  Army  Aviation  Personnel. 

2.  Df  Cmt  3,  G-3  to  CAFF,  19  Aug  50,  subj:  Training  of  Aviation  Personnel. 

3.  (1)  Df  Cmt  2,  Ord  Sec  to  G-3  Sec,  5  Feb  51,  subj:  Aircraft  and  Engine  Mechanic  Training  (MOS 
0747).  (2)  Report  of  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Evaluation  of  the  Current  System  of  Training  Army  Aviators 
and  Mechanics,  undated. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  ARMY  AVIATION  SCHOOL 

Army  Field  Forces  had  proposed  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict  that  the 
Army  assume  the  complete  training  of  Army  aviators.  In  late  July  1950,  OCAFF  broadened  its 
proposal  to  include  the  training  of  aviators,  helicopter  pilots,  airplane  and  engine  mechanics,  and 
rotary  wing  mechanics  at  the  Artillery  School. 

In  August,  General  Clark  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  regarding  the  necessity  for 
immediate  expansion  of  training  facilities  for  Army  aviation  personnel.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Department  of  the  Army  was  responsible  for  training  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Army,  but  did 
not  have  direct  control  over  the  primary  flight  training  and  mechanic  training  then  being 
conducted  for  it  by  the  Air  Force.  The  training  of  Army  personnel  was  of  primary  importance  to 
the  Army,  but  was  only  of  tertiary  importance  to  the  Air  Force.  The  best  training  equipment  and 
facilities  and  the  best  instructors  were  utilized  within  the  Air  Force  for  other  purposes.  General 
Clark  pointed  out  the  savings  which  would  result  from  the  consolidation  of  all  training  under 
Army  jurisdiction  and  requested  that  the  phasing  out  of  Air  Force  training  be  studied.  The 
opposition  of  the  Air  Force  to  any  plan  to  expand  Army  aviation  prevented  action  from  being 
taken  on  this  this  proposal  at  the  time.* 

Planning  for  Expansion 

Despite  the  Air  Force  opposition,  the  Army  continued  to  consider  the  question  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  all  aviation  training.  In  the  following  months,  the  rapid  expansion  of  Army  aviation  in 
response  to  the  requirements  of  the  war  emphasized  the  need  for  such  a  consolidation.  In  October 
1951,  the  Army  Field  Forces  prepared  a  study  to  determine  the  best  method  to  expand  existing 
facilities  for  the  training  of  aviation  personnel  to  meet  current  and  anticipated  requirements.  It 
pointed  out  that  in  the  past  few  months  the  student  load  in  aviation  courses  at  the  Artillery  School 
had  increased  from  a  peak  of  45  in  residence  to  378 — a  jump  of  800  percent  This  load  was 
designed  to  provide  an  output  of  approximately  1,200  per  year.  If  fiscal  year  1952  requirements 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  were  to  be  met,  the  output  would  be  doubled,  and  the 
student  load  would  increase  accordingly.  Transfer  of  training  responsibilities  from  the  Air 
Force,  as  had  been  pressed  in  August  1950,  would  more  than  triple  the  training  load  for  fiscal 
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year  19S2.  With  the  foimation  of  helicopter  medical  evacuation  units  the  training  load  would 
soar  still  higher.  Assuming  an  attrition  rate  as  low  as  10  percent,  the  requirements  for  the  Active 
Army,  plus  Reserve  Q)mponents.  should  not  fall  below  1 .000  per  year. 

Maximum  conservation  of  facilities.  OCAFF  believed,  would  be  realized  only  if  all  courses 
in  aviation  were  closely  related  to  one  another.  Fixed  wing  and  rotary  wing  mechanic  training 
should  be  conducted  where  pilot  training  was  conducted  which  would  allow  the  same  aircraft  to 
be  used  in  both  programs.  Classes  could  be  integrated  in  common  subjects  and  oveiiiead 
requirements  for  maintenance  reduced.  CX^AFF  stated  that  the  facilities  at  Fort  Sill  already  were 
ovotaxed  and  pressed  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  aviation  courses  to  Fort  Riley.  It  thoefore 
recommended  that  an  Army  Aviation  School  be  established  at  Fort  Sill  with  a  helicopter  branch 
at  Fort  RUey.  On  14  December  19S1.  OCAFF  submitted  this  proposal  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff.  0-3.  Department  of  the  Army,  and  recommended  the  steps  necessary  to  implement  the 
establishment  of  the  Army  Aviation  School.^ 

On  23  January  1952.  the  Dq)uty  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Administration.  Dq)art- 
ment  of  the  Army,  approved  for  planning  purposes  the  establishment  of  an  Army  Aviation 
School.  During  the  period.  18-20  March,  the  Dq)artment  of  the  Army  held  a  confoence.  which 
included  reixesentadves  of  all  interested  Army  agencies,  on  the  training  of  aviation  posonnel. 

The  objectives  of  the  Army  aviation  program,  as  presoited  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
G-3  to  the  conference,  were  3.000  fixed  wing  pilots.  1.053  helicopter  pilots,  and  340  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corps  helicopter  pilots  for  the  t«i  transportation  helicopter  companies.  There  also  was  a 
requirement  for  2.400  fixed  wing  mechanics.  912  rotary  wing  mechanics,  and  490  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corps  mechanics  for  the  helicopter  companies.  Fort  Sill  at  that  time  was  producing  66  fixed 
wing  pilots  per  month,  20  helicopter  pilots  pet  month,  40  Transportation  Corps  pilots  every  five 
months,  and  50  Transportation  Cenps  mechanics  every  four  months.  The  Air  Force  primary 
flight  training  was  producing  75  fixed  wing  and  22  rotary  wing  pilots  per  month  and  36  fixed 
wing  and  8  helicopter  mechanics  per  week.  The  Department  of  the  Army  placed  the  numbers  of 
aviation  personnel  required  to  be  trained  above  those  estimated  to  be  on  hand  or.  1  July  1952  as 
1 ,764  fixed  wing  and  helicopter  pilots,  104  cargo  helicqpt^  pilots,  2,076  fixed  wing  mechanics, 
384  utility  heiicq)ter  mechanics,  and  75  cargo  helicopter  mechanics. 

Having  defined  the  problem,  the  Department  of  the  Army  G-3  then  discussed  the  organization 
of  an  Army  Aviation  School  which  would  train  the  pilots  and  mechanics  for  all  of  the  branches 
authorized  aviation,  with  all  branches  represented  on  the  staff,  faculty,  and  academic  board.  The 
representatives  from  Fort  Sill  and  Fort  Riley  were  requested  to  comment  on  the  command 
relationships  and  administrative  channels  of  an  Army  Aviation  School  as  proposed  by  Army 
Field  Forces.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  everyone  agreed  that  the  Army  should  assume  all 
aviation  training  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  school  was  desirable,  but  there  was  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  location  and  command  relations  of  the  school. 

The  representatives  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Artill^  Center  stated  that  the 
location  of  the  school  was  incidental,  but  the  artillery  as  a  primary  uso-  should  retain  a  strong 
influence  over  the  programs.  There  was  no  objection  to  moving  helicopter  training  to  Fort  Riley 
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IHt>vided  some  helicopters  remained  at  Pent  Sill  for  tactical  use,  training,  and  develofmient  of 
doctrine.  The  representatives  from  Fort  Riley  and  Fifth  Army  believed  that  Fort  Riley  was 
suitable  for  helicopter  training,  but  did  not  believe  that  it  should  be  a  branch  of  a  school  at  Fbrt 
Sill.  They  proposed  that  a  helicopter  school  be  established  at  Fort  Riley  under  the  commandant 
of  the  Army  General  School,  also  located  at  that  post  The  administrative  problems  resulting 
from  the  split  in  the  school  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Armies  also  were  indicated. 

The  representatives  of  the  Qiief  of  Ordnaitce  stated  that  the  Ordnance  Gnps  desired  to 
maintain  op^donal  control  of  Ordnance  aircraft  maintenance  training  whether  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  branch  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  or  not  The  Derailment  of  the  Army  G-1 
representative  stated  that  additional  officer  and  civilian  space  authorizations  were  not  available, 
and  if  training  rates  were  increased  adjustments  within  Fourth  Army  authorizations  would 
be  required. 

A  proposed  plan  for  the  transfer  of  training  fiom  the  Air  Force  to  the  Army  was 
presented.  There  were  no  objections  to  this  plan  inovided  personnel,  facilities,  and  funds 
were  made  available.  The  representatives  were  requested  to  present  requirements  under  six 
alternative  plans. 

The  Artillery  School  submitted  its  recommendations  for  personnel,  materiel,  facilities,  and 
funds  to  OCAFF  on  17  June.  It  recommended  that  the  Army  Aviation  School  be  established  at 
Fort  Sill,  or  at  some  other  single  appropriate  post,  and  that  no  further  consideration  be  given  to 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  helicopter  braiKh.  On  9  July,  OCAFF  forwarded  to  the  Dq»rt- 
ment  of  the  Army  detailed  data  showing  requirements  for  personnel,  materiel,  facilities,  and 
funds  for  an  Army  Aviation  School  to  handle  the  combined  Army  and  Air  Force  training  load. 

The  information  supplied  by  OCAFF  applied  to  three  alternatives:  a  school  located  partly  at 
Fort  Sill  and  partly  at  Fort  Riley;  a  single  school  located  at  Fort  Sill;  and  a  single  school  at  a 
location  other  than  Fort  Sill.  A  single  school  located  at  Fort  Sill  would  require  some  200  fewer 
people  than  a  school  at  two  locations,  and  from  200  to  1,100  fewer  personnel  than  a  combined 
school  at  a  location  oth^  than  Fort  Sill.  A  single  school  at  Fort  Sill  would  require  $879,600  for 
construction;  a  single  school  at  another  location  would  require  in  excess  of  $2,500,000;  and  a 
school  split  between  Forts  Sill  and  Riley  would  require  $1 ,033,500.  Other  costs— conversion  of 
buildings,  training  aids,  annual  operating  costs,  and  civilian  personnel — would  be  about  the 
same  for  each  plan.** 

The  planning  conducted  during  the  early  part  of  1952  gave  principal  emphasis  to  plans  based 
on  the  existing  division  of  responsibility  for  Army  aviation  training.  During  the  summ^of  1952, 
however,  it  was  realized  that  budgetary  requests  for  construction  or  conversion  of  facilities,  or 
the  activation  of  installations,  were  difficult  to  justify  if  the  long  range  training  loads 
were  not  known. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  goierally  recognized  that  considoable  overkqrping  and  un¬ 
necessary  expense  was  involved  in  conducting  preliminary  training  of  Army  pilots  and 
mechanics  by  the  Air  Force  at  San  Marcos,  followed  by  additional  training  by  the  Army  at  Fort 
Sill.  The  Army  was  still  desirous  of  having  all  Army  aviation  training  conducted  by  the  Army. 
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By  August  19S2,  designation  of  Fort  Riley  as  a  location  for  part  of  the  activities  of  an  Army 
Aviation  School  based  on  Fat  Sill  was  no  longer  seriously  considered.  It  was  realized  that  a  split 
school  with  elements  in  two  diffoent  army  areas  would  result  in  command  and  administrative 
difficulties.  The  principal  merit  in  consideration  of  Fort  Riley  was  that  it  met  the  requirement 
that  an  Army  installation  already  in  being  must  be  named  for  budgetary  planning  purposes.  Fa 
tentative  budgetary  planning,  it  was  necessary  to  identify  construction  a  building  conversioi 
items  that  would  be  needed  for  an  Army  Aviation  School  with  an  existing  Army  installation. 

At  this  time,  OCAFF  was  giving  serious  consideration  to  a  plan  under  which  Fredoick 
Airfield,  at  Frederick,  Oklahoma,  located  some  forty  miles  from  Fort  Sill,  would  be  acquired 
from  the  Air  Force  and  opoated  as  a  sul^st  of  Fort  Sill  to  accommodate  part  of  the  activities 
of  the  Army  Aviation  School  under  Department  of  the  Army  policy,  a  request  fa  activation  of 
Frederick  Airfield  would  have  to  be  presented  before  funds  fa  its  rehabilitation  and  for 
necessary  construction  could  be  requested  of  Congress. 

On  19  June,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that 
all  training  of  Army  aviation  personnel  be  transferred  to  the  Army.  The  Materiel  Requirements 
Review  Panel,  which  included  among  its  deliberations  the  equipment  requirements  for  Army 
aviation  training,  also  recommended  the  training  of  all  Army  aviation  personnel  by  the  Army. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Materiel  Requirements  Review  Panel  were  ^proved  by  Secretary 
of  the  Army  on  26  October  1952.^ 

On  26  September,  as  a  fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  most  suitable  location  for  the 
proposed  school,  a  Site  Committee  for  the  Army  Aviation  School  was  appointed  by  the  Chief  of 
Army  Field  Forces.^  The  mission  of  this  committee  was  to  develop  a  plan,  and  one  or  more 
altonate  plans,  for  the  location  of  the  Army  Aviation  School.  The  committee  also  was  directed 
to  study  training  requirements  of  the  school  and  make  a  ground  survey  of  potential  sites. 

After  conducting  an  on-site  survey  of  seventeen  installations  ranging  across  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  committee  prepared  three  plans  for  establishment  of  the  school.  Plan  I 
called  fa  the  location  of  the  main  part  of  the  school  at  Fat  Sill  and  a  part  at  Frederick.  This  plan 
proposed  the  acquisition  by  the  Army  of  Frederick  Airfield,  a  forma  World  War  II  installation 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  but  currently  under  municipal  operation,  and  the  conduct  of  rotary  wing 
training  at  that  location.  Plan  n  called  fa  the  acquisition  of  San  Marcos  Air  Force  Base  and  its 
auxiliary  flelds  for  Army  use,  with  all  pilot  and  mechanic  training  to  be  conducted  there.  Plan 
III  called  for  location  of  the  school  in  its  entirety  at  Fort  Sill  which  would  be  the  site  of  all  Army 
aviation  training.  The  committee  recommended  approval  of  Plan  I. 

The  Army  Field  Forces  forwarded  the  report  of  the  Site  Committee  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  on  6  October  with  a  recommendation  to  adopt  Plan  I.  Acquisition  of  Frederick  was  at  this 
time  felt  to  be  mandatory  fa  the  handling  of  the  expected  fiscal  year  19S4  training  load,  whether 
a  not  the  Army  took  over  that  part  of  the  training  conducted  by  the  Air  Force.^ 

Little  of  further  significance  with  reference  to  establishment  of  the  school  developed  at  the 
OCAFF  level  during  the  remaining  weeks  of  1952.  During  the  latter  part  of  December,  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Organization  and  Training  Division,  G-3,  Department  of  the 
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Army,  OCAFF  developed  a  phased  plan  for  implementing  the  assumption  by  the  Army  of 
responsibility  for  the  training  of  all  Army  aviation  personnel.  OCAFF’s  plan  consisted  principal¬ 
ly  of  a  timetable  for  the  transfer  of  Army  aviation  courses  conducted  by  the  Air  Force  to  the 
prqxrsed  Army  Aviation  School.  OCAFF  estimated  that  the  integration  of  this  training  into  the 
Army  Aviation  School  programs  could  begin  four  months  after  the  school  received  the  required 

o 

spaces  and  personnel  and  could  be  completed  within  twelve  months. 

Establishment  of  the  Army  Aviation  School 

The  Army  Aviation  School  was  established  on  16  January  1953  at  Fort  Sill  by  Department  of 
the  Army  General  Order  Number  9.  The  mission  of  the  school  was  to  instruct  and  train  officers, 
warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men  of  all  components  of  the  Army  in  the  duties  of  Army  aviation 
personnel  and  in  the  employment  of  Army  aviation  by  the  various  branches  in  which  it  was 
authcxized.  The  school  was  to  develop  and  standardize  the  instruction  and  training  of  officers, 
warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men  in  techniques  and  tactics  relating  to  Army  aviation.  It  also  was 
to  develop  and  prepare  Army  aviation  doctrine,  techniques,  and  tactics  for  dissemination  to  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  school  would  assist  in  the  develqpment  of  Army  aviation  extension  literature 
and  other  special  training  publications.  In  addition,  the  school  would  maintain  liaison  with  other 
military  schools  and  agencies  and  disseminate  information  pertaining  to  instruction  and  training 
methods  and  materials  developed  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  order  that  the  school  would  have  the  appropriate  proportions  of  representatives  of  aU 
branches  authorized  Army  aircraft.  Army  Field  Forces  had  recommended  in  July  1952  that  the 
branch  representation  on  the  staff  and  faculty  be  33  percent  for  artillery,  25  percent  for  infantry, 
12  percent  for  armor,  9  percent  for  transportation,  8  percent  for  ordnance,  6  percent  fCT  engineers 
and  signal,  and  1  percent  for  medical. 

The  proposed  table  of  distribution  (TD)  for  the  Army  Aviation  School  submitted  in  March 

1953  amounted  to  294  officers,  5  warrant  officers,  535  enlisted  men,  and  150  civilians.  In 
approving  the  proposed  TD  and  authorization  for  additional  spaces.  Army  Field  Forces  recom¬ 
mended  that,  in  view  of  the  relatively  short  time  remaining  before  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 

1954  and  because  many  of  the  classes  would  begin  on  or  about  1  July,  authority  be  granted  to 
Fourth  Army  to  begin  requisitioning  personnel  against  the  proposed  document  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  recommended  strength  prior  to  review  and  tq)proval  of  the  TD. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  on  19  June  advised  OCAFF  that  the  requested  increase  in  Fourth 
Army’s  space  authorization  to  fill  the  Army  Aviation  School  TD  had  been  a^^roved,  except  for 
the  space  for  an  aide  to  the  school  commandant.  And  under  the  existing  strict  limitations  on  the 
number  of  authorized  general  offices,  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  for  the  cranmandant  could 
not  be  supported,  and  the  position  had  been  downgraded  to  colonel. 

The  Army  Aviation  School  during  the  initial  months  of  its  operation  was,  fcx*  all  practical 
purposes,  a  separate  school  in  name  only.  Courses  already  in  progress  or  scheduled  for 
presentation  in  the  early  months  of  1953  by  the  Air  Training  Department  of  the  Artillery  School 
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were  continued  as  scheduled.  The  school  began  (^ration  with  the  69  officers,  128  enlisted  men, 
and  1  civilian  allotted  to  the  Air  Training  D^artment  of  the  Artillery  School. 

Authority  for  complete  separation  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  from  the  Artill^  School  was 
granted  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  1  June  1953,  to  become  effective  on  1  July. 
Separation  was  accomplished  in  accordance  with  a  detailed  plan  submitted  to  Fourth  Army  by 
the  Artillery  Center  on  27  March.  This  plan  included  provision  for  transfer  of  all  responsibilities 
for  the  training  of  Army  aviation  personnel  for  the  Artillery  School  to  the  Army  Aviation  School, 
discontinuance  of  the  Artillery  School’s  Department  of  Air  Training,  submission  of  academic 
reports  on  Army  aviation  students  by  the  Army  Aviation  School,  separation  of  fiscal  matters  as 
of  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1954,  and  op^tion  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  under  its  own 
table  of  distribution  and  table  of  allowances.  Budget  estimates  pending  before  Congress  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1953  provided  for  funds  in  the  amount  of  $699,000  for  operation  of  the  school 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.^ 

Organization  of  the  School 

The  organiTation  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  was  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commandant 
pursuant  to  policies  established  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Field  Forces,  and  Fourth 
Army.  The  Assistant  Commandant  was  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  instruction  of  the 
school  and  had  general  charge  of  the  preparation  and  publication  of  text  and  reference  books. 
The  Secretary  supervised  correspondence  and  other  administrative  matters  pertaining  to  the 
school,  was  custodian  of  the  school  records,  acted  as  agent  officer  for  disbursement  of  school 
funds,  and  served  as  executive  officer  for  the  Commandant  and  Assistant  Commandant. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Materiel  and  Services  Staff  Section  included  the  operation  of  the 
school  supply,  supervision  of  aircraft  maintenance  performed  by  civilian  contract  personnel, 
supervision  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  motor  vehicular  transportation  and  parachute 
maintenance  coordination,  assistance  to  tte  post  engineer  in  maintenance  of  airfields  and  landing 
strips,  and  coordination  with  the  post  engineer  in  maintenance  of  buildings  and  utilities 
of  the  school. 

The  Operations  Staff  Section  operated  Post  Field  and  supervised  the  operation  of  stage  fields, 
as  well  as  preparing,  planning,  and  scheduling  all  programs  of  instruction.  It  also  coordinated 
courses  of  instruction  with  school  facilities  and  transptmation,  revised  aviation  procedures  and 
courses  of  instruction,  and  coordinated  and  evaluated  the  grading  plan  and  academic  evaluation 
programs.  The  Flight  Surgeon  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  was  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commandant  for  enforcement  of  all  flight  regulations  and  prepared  literature  on  flying  safety, 
conducted  accident  reports,  and  reviewed  tdl  reports  of  accident  boards. 

All  flight  training  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Flight  which  also  conducted  a 
flight  course  for  instructors  to  standardize  methods  and  instruction.  The  instruction  pertaining  to 
the  maintenance  of  all  types  of  aircraft  was  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Aviation  Main¬ 
tenance,  while  the  Department  of  Tactics  and  General  Subjects  conducted  instruction  in  the 
tactics  and  employment  of  all  types  of  Army  aircraft  and  also  conducted  administrative 
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instruction  pertaining  to  employment  of  Army  aviation.  It  was  responsible  for  the  coordinatitm 
of  the  study  of  doctrine  and  procedures  as  they  affected  tactics,  techniques,  organization, 
logistics,  and  equipment  in  Army  aviation  and  the  maintenance  of  liaison  between  the  school 
and  other  agencies.  The  Dq)artment  of  Tactics  and  General  Subjects  also  edited  matmal 
prepared  for  publication  by  various  departments  and  staff  sections  of  the  school. 

The  First  Year  of  Operation 

Class  Schedules 

During  its  first  six  months  of  operation,  the  Army  Aviation  School  graduated  478  officers  and 
warrant  officers  and  259  enlisted  men.  Courses  and  their  length  and  ouqiut  were  as  follows: 


Officer  and  WO  Courses 

Length 

Graduates 

Army  Aviation  Tactics 

12  wks 

285 

Army  Helicopter  Aviation  Tactics 

5  wks 

136 

Twin  Engine  Transition  Flight  Training 

2  wks 

49 

Helicopter  Transport  Pilot  Training 

19  wks 

8 

Enlisted  Courses 

Army  Helicopter  Transport  Maintenance 

16  wks 

128 

Helicopter  Mechanic,  Transition 

1  wk 

30 

Twin  Engine  Transition  Maintenance 

2  wks 

76 

Helicopter  Transport  Pilot  Training 

19  wks 

25 

In  addition  to  the  personnel  completing  various  types  of  training  at  the  Army  Aviation  School, 
several  hundred  individuals  received  training  in  courses  conducted  by  the  Air  Force  at  San 
Marcos,  These  courses,  which  were  prerequisites  for  training  of  similar  types  at  Fort  Sill, 
were:  Army  Field  Fcarces  Helicopter  Pilot  Training,  Officer — 5  weeks;  Liaison  Pilot 
Training — 18  weeks;  Liaison  Airplane  and  Engine  Maintenance — 15  weeks;  and  Rotary 
Wing  Mechanic,  H-13 — 6  weeks.  Additional  Army  aviation  personnel  received  training  in 
officer  aircraft  maintenance  and  airframe  mechanics  conducted  under  contract  by  the 
Spartan  School  of  Aeronautics. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  courses,  certain  short-term  special  purpose  courses 
were  given  during  fiscal  year  1953  which  included  a  Twin  Engine  Transition  Flight  Training — a 
2-week  course  with  114  enrolled;  Twin  Engine  Transition  Maintenance  Training — a  2-week 
course  with  1 17  enrolled;  Army  Helicopter  Mechanic  Transition  Maintenance  Training,  H-23 — 
1-week  in  duration  with  130  enrolled;  and  Army  Helicopter  Mechanic  Transition  Maintenance 
Training — 2  weeks  in  length  with  130  in  attendance. 

As  a  result  of  an  Army  decision  to  qualify  its  pilots  for  instrument  flying  by  a  military  course 
instead  of  through  instruction  provided  under  contract  by  civilian  agencies,  an  Army  Aviation 
Instrument  Training  Course  of  eight  weeks  with  an  input  of  140  students  was  scheduled  for 
presentation  during  fiscal  year  1954.  Also  scheduled  was  a  4-week  Army  Instrument  Examiner 
Course  which  had  a  student  input  of  sixty-five. 
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During  FY  1954,  the  Air  Force  would  conduct  the  17-week  Army  Primary  Flight  Training 
Course  for  1 ,300  men,  the  5- week  Army  Field  Forces  Helicopter  Pilot  Training  Course  for  460 
men,  the  12- week  Army  Helicopter  Mech^ic  Course  for  1,440  men,  and  the  11 -week  Army 
Airplane  Mechanic  Course  for  2,160  men — all  at  Gary  Air  Force  Base.  The  input  of  1,300 
students  to  the  Army  Primary  Flight  Training  Course  was  based  on  the  requirement  of  the  Army 
to  train  975  Army  aviators  with  an  allowance  for  a  25  percent  attrition  during  the  training  period. 
The  Army  Field  Forces  had  expanded  the  Army  Helicopter  Mechanic  Course  for  FY  1954  from 
seven  to  twelve  weeks.  Originally,  it  had  been  intended  to  qualify  airplane  mechanics  as 
helicopter  mechanics:  the  revised  course  was  to  be  a  complete  maintenance  course  not  requiring 
prior  training  as  an  airplane  or  engine  mechanic.*  * 

Estimated  lYaining  Requirements 

In  late  October  1952,  the  Army  Field  Forces  submitted  estimated  training  requirements  for 
Army  aviation  personnel  at  San  Marcos  and  the  Artillery  School  for  fiscal  years  1953  through 
1957.  Computation  of  the  fiscal  year  1954  Instrument  Flight  Course  requirements  was  based  on 
the  657  trained  under  civilian  contract  during  fiscal  year  1952  and  1 ,000  programed  to  be  trained 
for  fiscal  year  1953 — a  total  of  1,657.  The  estimated  requirement  for  the  Instrument  Flight 
Examiner  Course  was  ninety-six.  The  requirement  for  the  Cargo  Helicopter  Pilot  Course,  which 
would  provide  pilots  for  the  transportation  helicopter  companies  and  the  medical  service 
helicopter  evacuation  detachments,  was  fixed  at  384.  The  requirement  for  the  Utility  Helicopter 
Pilot  Course  was  set  at  thirty-two,  while  the  requirement  for  the  Airfiame  Mechanic  Course  was 
seventy.  For  the  Cargo  Helicopter  Mechanic  Course,  which  provided  helicopter  mechanics  for 
transportation  helicopter  companies,  medical  service  evacuation  detachments,  and  helicopter 
repair  detachments,  the  requirement  was  set  at  501 . 

The  Department  of  the  Army  on  19  January  1953  approved  these  requirements  with  certain 
exceptions.  It  insisted  that  the  input  of  fixed  wing  pilots  remain  at  100  per  month  through  fiscal 
year  1955,  but  could  be  reduced  to  the  figures  indicated  for  fiscal  years  1956  and  1957.  Because 
of  the  critical  shortage  the  training  of  airplane  and  engine  mechanics  should  remain  at  144  per 
month  through  fiscal  year  1955. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  announced  that  procurement  plans  for  cargo  helicopters  were 
then  being  formulated  for  submission  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  The  training  rates  for 
cargo  helicopter  pilots  and  mechanics  would  have  to  be  based  on  the  delivery  dates  for  cargo 
helicopters.  When  firm  procurement  plans  were  approved,  the  forecast  production  schedule  for 
cargo  helicopters  would  be  forwarded  to  Army  Field  Forces  to  permit  the  computation  of  more 
accurate  training  requirements.  According  to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  a  review  of  procure¬ 
ment  plans  and  production  schedules  indicated  that  the  proposed  training  rates  would  be  more 
than  adequate  to  fill  requirements. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  also  was  considering  a  request  for  additional  MOSs  for  aviation 
maintenance  personnel.  No  funds  were  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  budget  for  a  continuation 
of  the  training  of  aircraft  maintenance  officers  and  airframe  mechanics  in  civilian  schools.  Upon 
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receipt  of  decisions  on  MOSs  and  transfer  of  training  from  the  Air  Force,  maintenance  courses 

would  have  to  be  reviewed  to  detomine  the  number  and  type  of  course  to  be  crxiducted  by  the 

Army  Aviation  School.  In  order  that  the  required  revision  of  courses  and  adjustments  in  training 

rates  could  be  accomplished,  the  Army  Field  Fwces  was  to  be  advised  when  decisions  would  be 

12 

made  on  MOSs  and  transfer  of  training  from  the  Air  Force  to  the  Army. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  called  a  conference  on  29  December  1952  to  discuss  the  effect 
of  the  mechanic  shortage  on  the  training  program  for  Army  aviation  and  the  integration  of  Air 
Force  training  of  Army  personnel  into  an  Army  Aviation  School  program.  A  shortage  of 
helicopter  mechanics  caused  the  postponement  of  a  transportation  helicopter  pilot  class  from  5 
December  1952  to  5  January  1953,  which  disrupted  the  sequence  of  classes  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year.  In  order  to  meet  the  scheduled  training  requirements,  120  helicopter  mechanics 
would  be  required  for  January,  220  in  February,  and  325  in  March.  Fourth  Army  advised  the 
Department  of  Air  Training  that  ten  additicmal  mechanics  would  be  assigned  in  January  and 
thirty  in  February.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-1,  Department  of  the  Army,  indicated  that  no 
action  would  be  taken  to  freeze  personnel  then  assigned  to  the  Army  Aviation  School.  Forecast 
losses  would  equal  the  additional  mechanics  promised,  and  there  was  no  source  which  could 
furnish  military  helicopter  mechanics  in  the  number  needed.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4, 
Department  of  the  Army,  sent  representatives  to  Fort  Sill  in  early  January  1953  to  confer  with 
the  school  and  Fourth  Army  representatives  and  determine  a  soluticm  to  the  maintenance 
problem.  Utilization  of  civilian  mechanics  or  a  contract  with  a  civilian  firm  for  maintenance  of 
the  helicopters  was  thought  to  be  the  best  solution,  and  the  G-4  estimated  that  civilian  main¬ 
tenance  assistance  could  be  made  available  in  February.  The  G-3  informally  accepted  the 
concept  that  some  reduction  in  training  during  calendar  year  1954  should  be  made  to  ease  the 
problems  of  Army  assumption  of  present  Air  Force  training.*^ 

Suspension  of  Transfer  of  Air  Force  Training 

Student  load  forecasts  for  fiscal  year  1954  at  both  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  San  Marcos 
indicated  substantial  increases  in  the  training  requirements  for  Army  aviation  personnel  over  the 
previous  year.  Army  Field  Forces  planning  to  meet  these  needs  was  hampered  by  the  unwar¬ 
ranted  assumptions  that  the  Army  would  assume  responsibility  for  all  training  of  Army  aviation 
personnel  by  January  1954,  that  Frederick  Airfield  would  be  released  to  the  Army  by  the  Air 
Force  by  15  March  1953,  and  that  the  Army  Aviation  School  at  Fort  Sill  would  utilize  Frederick, 
with  its  satellite  fields,  as  a  sub-post. 

The  Army  Field  Forces  ot  12  March  emphasized  the  need  for  acquisition  of  Frederick 
Airfield,  but  received  word  from  the  Depjutment  of  the  Army  a  few  days  later  that  Frederick 
would  not  be  available  for  Army  use  in  the  immediate  future.  Then  on  19  May,  the  Department 
advised  OCAFF  that,  because  of  budget  limitations,  plans  to  reactivate  Frederick  Airfield  as  an 
Air  Force  base  had  been  suspended.  This  decision  necessitated  the  suspension  of  any  immediate 
plans  for  the  Army  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  training  of  Army  aviation  personnel  then 
being  conducted  by  the  Air  Force.  In  addition  to  the  financial  problems,  the  Air  Force  in 
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Felxuary  had  reversed  its  position  regarding  the  transfer  of  training,  and  the  entire 
problem  was  unsettled.*^ 

Duplication  of  IVaining  Activities 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Hart,  commanding  general  of  the  Artillary  Center,  reported  to  Army 
Field  Forces  in  February  19S4  that  there  was  a  diq)licati(Mi  of  training  activities  between  the 
Helicopter  Mechanic  Course  being  conducted  by  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  a  similar  course 
being  conducted  exclusively  for  Army  personnel  by  the  Air  Force  at  Gary  Air  Force  Base. 
Attempts  to  resolve  the  duplication  had  been  made  at  all  levels  to  no  avail.  General  Hart  also 
complained  that  the  fixed  wing  aircraft  mechanics  were  being  trained  at  Gary  Air  Force  Base 
instead  of  Fort  Sill.  Division  of  responsibility,  according  to  General  Hart,  produced  difficulty  in 
coordination,  control,  and  direction  of  effort.  The  introduction  of  any  changes  in  the  curriculum 
or  equipment  in  the  basic  training  portion  required  apixoval  at  several  levels  within  each  service 
up  to  and  including  departmental  headquarters.  The  compartmentalized  nature  of  the  two  phases 
of  the  training  program  precluded  concurrent  and  integrated  training  in  both  the  technical  and 
tactical  aspects.  If  the  two  phases  were  merged,  an  actual  saving  of  training  time  could  be 
realized.  General  Hart  recommended  that  the  full  responsibility  for  the  training  of  all  Army 
aviation  personnel  be  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  a  move  which  would  result  in  a 
more  effective,  more  efficient,  and  better  coordinated  training  program;  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction  and  its  direct  application  to  Army  needs:  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  in 
facilities  and  service  support;  and  assure  a  more  effective  and  broader  mobilization  base  for 
Army  aviator  training.'^ 

Lt.  Gen.  John  E.  Dahlquist,  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  concurred  that  the  Army  should 
control  this  training  and  had  made  his  feelings  known  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  August 
and  December  1953.  The  G-3,  Department  of  the  Army,  had  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  that  this  training  be  transferred  starting  in  fiscal  year  1956,  but  by  the  end  of  1954  the 
problem  was  still  unresolved.'^ 

Shortage  of  Fixed  Wing  Pilots 

In  May  1954,  the  Department  of  the  Army  completed  a  study  on  the  status  of  Army  aviators 
which  showed  that  there  were  2,282  aviattx^  on  active  duty,  867  of  whom  were  on  assignments 
not  involving  the  piloting  of  aircraft  as  a  fHimary  duty.  This  meant  that  there  were  1,415  pilots 
to  fly  2,300  aircraft  issued  against  TOE  and  TA  authorizations.  The  critical  shortage  of  Army 
aviators  had  to  be  alleviated  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  A  study  by  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Army  had  indicated  that  the  gain  in  pilot  strength  during  the  period  of  June 
1953  through  February  1954  was  less  than  100.  The  actual  pilot  strength  did  not  follow  the 
anticipated  pilot  strength  because  the  elimination  rate  during  primary  training  was  nearer  40 
percent  than  the  projected  25  percent  Moreover,  classes  did  not  begin  training  at  full  strength 
and  more  pilots  were  released  from  active  duty  than  anticipated.  The  input  for  fixed  wing  pilot 
training  had  to  be  increased  to  200  per  month  if  Army  requirements  for  pilots  were  to  be  met  by 
fiscal  year  1958. 
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To  alleviate  this  problem,  the  Department  of  the  Army  requested  that  OCAFF  submit 
recommendations  on  the  means  of  doubling  the  current  output  of  the  Army  Aviation  Tactics 
Course  at  Fort  Sill.  It  also  queried  the  Air  Force  concerning  its  capability  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  Army  Primary  Flight  Course.  In  view  of  the  critical  shortage  of  aviation  training  personnel 
and  facilities,  consideration  was  to  be  given  to  the  utilization  of  L-19  aircraft  in  primary  flight 
training  and  to  reducing  by  half  the  length  of  the  Army  Aviation  Tactics  Course. 

On  19  July,  Army  Field  Forces  reported  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  that  the  shortage  of 
Army  aviators  could  be  eliminated  in  three  years  by  an  increase  of  1 ,230  for  the  first  year,  which 
would  be  less  than  double  the  present  yearly  output  of  the  Army  Aviation  Tactics  Course.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  utilizing  the  L-19  in  primary  flight  training,  reducing  the  Army 
Aviation  Tactics  Course  by  two  weeks,  and  reducing  the  Army  Cargo  Helicopter  Pilot  Course 
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by  one  week. 

Training  of  Mechanics 

At  a  conference  on  facilities  for  Army  aviation  held  on  14  May  1954,  the  G-3,  Department  of 
the  Army,  announced  that  he  was  recommending  that  all  Army  aviation  maintenance  instruction 
be  conducted  at  the  Transportation  School  at  Fort  Eustis.  At  this  time,  OCAFF  informed  the 
Department  of  the  Army  that  it  believed  organizational  aircraft  maintenance  instruction  should 
be  conducted  by  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  that  field  and  depot  aircraft  maintenance 
instruction  should  be  conducted  by  the  Transportation  School.  In  the  following  months,  the  exact 
position  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  regarding  the  location  of  the  training  of  aircraft 
maintenance  personnel  became  unclear.  Late  in  July,  the  commandant  of  the  Aviation  School 
strongly  recommended  that  organizational  aircraft  maintenance  training  continue  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  school.  OCAIT^  requested  a  clarification  of  Department  of  the  Army  policy  and 
was  informed  that  the  entire  Army  aviation  program  was  under  examination.  Until  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  exam  in  I  lion  late  in  the  year,  there  would  be  no  changes  made  in  planning  for  the 
conduct  of  organizational  aircraft  maintenance  instruction  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  field 
main'enance  instruction  at  the  Transportation  School.*® 

The  Transportation  Corps  obtained  an  increase  in  the  number  of  MOSs  for  Army  aircraft 
maintenance  and  developed  a  program  for  the  specialist  training  at  the  Transportation  School. 
Under  this  program,  one  officer  and  six  enlisted  courses  were  set  up,  five  of  which  were  in 
specialties  new  to  Army  maintenance.  Provision  was  made  for  specialist  U'aining  in  the  repair 
of  major  components  or  systems  of  aircraft  such  as  rotors  and  propellors,  engines  and  power 
trains,  airframes,  and  instruments  and  electrical  systems.  Instruction  at  the  Transportation 
School  began  in  June  1954,  and  previous  arrangements  for  maintenance  training  at  a  civilian 
institution  were  discontinued.  It  was  planned  to  train  approximately  1,300  field  maintenance 
personnel  in  fiscal  year  1955.*^ 

Movement  of  the  Army  Aviation  School 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  placed  a  severe  strain  on  the  facilities  available 
at  Fort  Sill.  By  August  1954,  the  staff  and  faculty  of  the  school  had  grown  to  almost  300 
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members.  There  were  also  at  Fort  Sill  approximately  800  students  and  about  500  aircraft  Such 
rapid  growth  resulted  in  numerous  problems  and  crowded  conditions  which  began  to  hamper  the 
school’s  ability  to  perform  its  mission.  Inadequate  hangar  space,  dispersal  of  activities,  and 
submarginal  facilities  resulted  in  excessive  costs  and  inefficient  operations.  Insufficient  parking 
hardstands  meant  that  about  80  percent  of  the  aircraft  had  to  be  parked  on  the  sod  and 
continuously  operated  under  extremely  poor  conditions.  The  sod  became  a  sea  of  mud  when  it 
rained  and  was  dusty  when  it  was  dry.  Dust  circulabng  through  the  engines  resulted  in  excessive 
deteri(»ation  and  frequent  engine  replacements.  In  addition,  a  lack  of  hangar  space  made  the 
aircraft  extremely  vulnerable  to  the  frequent  and  severe  storms.  Over  an  1 1-year  period,  ending 
in  1953,  storm  damage  amounted  to  $2,161,730  and  39,505  training  hours  lost  The  location  of 
the  heliport  also  posed  a  problem,  due  to  its  encroachment  on  other  training  activities  at  the 
Artillery  School  and  its  proximity  to  fixed  wing  traffic  at  Post  Field. 

A  number  of  possibilities  were  considered  to  relieve  the  Army  Aviation  School’s  problem. 
The  possibility  of  expanding  activities  at  Fort  Sill  and  utilizing  Frederick  Airfield  as  a  subpost 
was  explored.  Other  facilities  considered  were  at  Shawnee  and  El  Reno,  Oklahoma;  Gary  Air 
Force  Base;  DeRidder  Army  Field  Forces  Base,  Camp  Polk,  Louisiana;  Stewart  Field  at 
Savannah,  Georgia;  Camp  Mackall,  North  Carolina;  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  Camp  Rucker, 
Alabama;  and  an  abandoned  Air  Force  installation  at  Childress,  Texas.  Camp  Rucker  was 
chosen  primarily  because  Ozark  Army  Air  Field  had  three  5,000-foot  r  ■  ays.  Buildings  had 
just  been  renovated  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000.  Huge  truck  stands  on  the  reservation  would  serve  as 
good  heliports,  and  the  large  buildings  used  for  truck  repair  would  serve  as  good  rotary  wing 
maintenance  hangars. 

On  20  July  1954,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  approved  transfer  of  the  Army  Aviation 
School  from  Fort  Sill  to  Camp  Rucker.  Three  days  later,  the  commandant  of  the  school  was 
directed  to  work  with  the  commanding  generals  of  Third  and  Fourth  Armies  to  prepare 
movement  plans  by  1  September. 

An  advance  party  of  fifty  men  departed  for  Camp  Rucker  in  late  August  Brig.  Gen.  Carl  I. 
Hutton,  who  had  been  commandant  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  since  July,  departed  Fort  Sill 
on  1  September  and  assumed  command  of  Camp  Rucker.  The  assistant  commandant  of  the 
school  remained  at  Fort  Sill  until  early  in  November  when  he,  too,  left  for  Camp  Rucker.  The 
move  took  place  with  a  minimum  cancellation  of  classes,  although  some  smaller  courses,  which 
were  scheduled  consecutively  (twin-engine,  instrument,  and  some  mechanic  classes)  were 
cancelled.  The  school  also  was  forced  to  cancel  some  helicopter  courses  after  problems 
developed  during  the  move.  The  first  course  to  get  under  way  at  Camp  Rucker  was  a  combined 
Army  Aviation  Tactics  Course.  This  combined  class  began  training  on  18  October  and  graduated 
120  officers  on  29  January  1955.^° 

The  Army  Aviation  School  was  organized  in  five  departments — ^Fixed  Wing  Training,  Rotary 
Wing  Training,  Aviation  Maintenance,  Tactics  and  General  Subjects,  and  Publications  and 
Non-Resident  Instruction.  Also  included  were  the  Army  Aviation  School  Regiment,  Combat 
Development  Office,  Office  of  the  School  Secretary,  and  Office  of  the  Director  of  Instruction. 
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During  the  first  few  months  of  operations  at  Camp  Rucker,  flight  training  began  to  fall  behind 
schedule.  With  only  Ozark  Army  Air  Field  located  on  post,  training  was  moved  to  municipal 
airports  near  the  neighboring  towns.  Many  vtduable  hours  were  lost  traveling  to  and  from 
training  sites — one  was  located  almost  100  miles  away.  Soon  tactical  landing  sites  were  selected 
on  post  and  flying  began  from  unimproved  strips.  Within  a  few  wedcs  the  dust  created  by  the 
prop  wash  had  forced  training  back  to  the  improved  airfields. 

On  1  October  1954, 16  of  the  250  helicopters  used  for  rotary  wing  training  arrived  at  Camp 
Rucker  from  Fort  Sill.  The  trip  took  three  days  with  twelve  fuel  stops  along  the  855-mile  course. 
It  was  late  October  when  the  first  mass  movement  of  helicopters  came  over  the  same  route. 
Accompanying  each  flight  was  one  L-20  airplane  and  one  H-19  or  H-25  helicopter  which  acted 
as  control  aircraft  and  carried  extra  fuel  and  maintenance  personnel.  By  mid-October,  the  newly 
formed  Department  of  Rotary  Wing  Training  became  operational  at  Camp  Rucker. 

The  Department  of  Aviation  Maintenance  bepn  the  move  on  20  November,  and  six  days  later 
the  first  maintenance  instruction  at  Camp  Rucker  began.  At  this  time,  the  department  conducted 
two  courses — the  Army  Helicopter  Maintenance  Course  and  the  Twin-Engine  Maintenance 
Course.  The  move  was  conducted  in  phases  and  completed  on  17  December.  During  the  move, 
one  class  from  each  course  was  cancelled  and  the  Hrst  Helicopter  Maintenance  Course  class  was 
scheduled  for  graduation  on  8  January  1955.  Due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  instructors  and 
students  the  class  was  accelerated  and  graduated  before  Christmas.  Like  all  segments  of  the 
Army  Aviation  School,  the  department  suffered  with  inadequate  facilities.  An  old  vehicle  shop 
building  was  used  as  a  classroom,  furniture  was  scarce,  heating  systems  consisted  of  pot  belly 
stoves,  and  the  department’s  physical  location  in  relation  to  classrooms  presented 
transportation  problems. 

The  Department  of  Tactics  and  General  Subjects  began  moving  from  Fort  Sill  on  9  OcttAer. 
As  classes  graduated  at  Fort  Sill,  the  remaining  instructors  moved  to  Camp  Rucker.  Three  former 
classroom  buildings  provided  instructional  space.  Even  though  these  facilities  were  inadequate 
by  normal  standards,  they  were  the  finest  the  school  could  offer.  The  first  few  months  at  Camp 
Rucker  were  spent  selecting  training  areas  for  field  problems  and  modifying  facilities  to  meet 
existing  needs.^* 
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PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  development  of  Army  aviation  between  1955  and  1962  must  be  viewed  against  the 
general  background  of  national  defense  policy  during  that  period.  The  late  1950s  were  in  many 
ways  a  time  of  uncertainty  and  difficulty  for  the  Army.  Following  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict 
came  a  series  of  strategic  decisions  known  collectively  as  the  New  Look.  The  basic  premise  of 
this  new  strategic  policy  was  defined  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  in  his  massive 
retaliation  speech  in  January  1954. 

The  keystone  of  this  doctrine  was  the  threat  of  the  use  of  nuclear  force  and  the  selected  use 
of  weapons  tailored  to  United  States  strategy  rather  than  to  moves  or  presumed  intent  of  the 
enemy.  This  strategy  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  threat  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against 
an  enemy’s  homeland  or  his  armed  forces  could  substitute  for  military  manpower.  Working 
from  this  hypothesis,  the  United  States  placed  greater  reliance  on  strategic  nuclear  air  power  and 
de-emphasized  land,  naval,  and  tactical  air  forces.  For  the  Army,  this  policy  meant  that  both 
men  and  money  would  be  hard  to  come  by  for  the  development  of  any  new  missions 
or  tactical  concepts. 

General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  strongly  opposed  the  New 
Look.  He  believed  that  whether  nuclear  weapons  were  used  or  not,  it  was  the  ground  soldier 
who  must  finally  achieve  victory.  General  Ridgway  realized,  however,  that  the  Army  which  had 
fought  in  World  War  II  and  Korea  could  not  meet  the  challenge  of  the  prospective  nuclear 
battlefield.  One  solution  for  the  Army  to  the  problem  created  by  the  atomic  age  speared  to  be 
a  greater  use  of  air  power. 

General  Ridgway  believed  that  if  the  Army  was  to  become  a  streamlined,  hard-hitting  force, 
as  many  elements  as  possible  must  be  transportable  by  air.  both  between  continents  and  on  the 
battlefield.  Fixed  land  lines  of  communication  and  huge  supply  dumps  would  probably  no 
longer  be  possible.  More  than  ever  before,  aircraft  would  have  to  provide  the  means  of  troop 
transport,  resupply,  evacuation,  and  communications. 

Of  great  concern  to  General  Ridgway  was  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  future  requirements  of  the  Army.  With  the  New  Look,  (he  Air  Force 
devoted  most  of  its  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  strategic  bomber  force  supported  by  high 
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performance  jet  interceptors.  Little  interest  was  shown  in  the  development  of  close  air  support 
or  in  “low  and  slow”  type  aircraft  needed  by  the  Army.  The  Army  required  what  amounted  to 
amal  trucks  and  jeeps  and  combat  aircraft  which  could  serve  as  flying  gun  platforms.  The  Air 
Force  made  no  effort  to  develop  such  aircraft  General  Ridgway  maintained  that  if  the  Air  Force 
would  not  undertake  such  projects,  the  Army  would  have  to  in  wder  to  survive  on  the  battleHeld. 
He  therefore  determined  that  Army  aviation  would  have  to  undergo  an  extensive  reorganization 
to  prepare  it  for  the  future.  In  order  to  provide  adequate  guidance  for  future  developments. 
General  Ridgway  directed  that  a  comprehensive  Army  aviation  plan  be  developed.’ 

Army  Aviation  Plan 

On  4  September  19S4,  General  Ridgway  directed  that  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Army 
aviation  program  be  undertaken  as  a  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  comprehensive  Army 
aviation  plan  which  he  had  called  for.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  the  Army  attempted  to  prepare  a 
long  range  program  for  aviation.  In  response  to  a  Department  of  the  Army  request  for  input  to 
the  overall  plan,  OCAFF  developed  separate  plans  for  Army  aviation  training,  combat  develop- 
ments,  and  tesung  and  development  of  Army  aviation  equipment.  These  plans  were  fcawarded 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  30  September.  The  training  plan  provided  separate  courses, 
course  locations,  and  student  inputs  for  instruction  through  1960.  The  combat  developments 
plan  outlined  the  role  of  OCAFF  in  the  combat  developments  function,  including  the  relationship 
with  the  Army  Aviation  School.  The  testing  and  development  plan  provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Army  Aviation  Board,  located  at  the  Army  Aviation  School,  to  assume  the 
responsibility  and  missions  performed  by  the  Army  Aviation  Service  Test  Division  of  OCAFF 
Board  No.  6,  Camp  Rucker,  the  Aviation  Branch,  Aviation  and  Metro  Division,  Army  Electronic 
Proving  Ground,  Fcwt  Huachuca;  and  the  Air  Transportation  Division,  Transportation  Research 
and  Development  Command,  Fort  Eustis. 

On  9  November,  the  Department  of  the  Army  forwarded  to  OCAFF  for  review  and  comment 
the  proposed  Army  Aviation  Plan,  FY  1955-FY  1959,  which  was  designed  to  provide  long  range 
Department  of  the  Army  guidance  on  the  develqrment  of  Army  aviation.  OCAFF,  in  turn,  asked 
the  service  schools  concerned,  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  the  Army  War 
College  for  comments  and  recommendations.  Responding  to  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
OCAFF  pointed  out  on  1  December  two  basic  issues  which  had  to  be  resolved  prior  to 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  proposed  Army  Aviation  Plan.  First,  definition  was  needed  of 
what  aviation  missions  were  to  be  performed  by  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Second,  a  decision 
then  had  to  be  made  as  to  how  Army  aviation  was  to  be  organized  to  perform  those  missions. 
Until  these  issues  could  be  resolved,  OCAFF  recommended  that  the  plan  not  be  presented  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

The  Army  Field  Forces  took  this  opportunity  to  make  a  number  of  specific  recommendations 
regarding  Army  aviation.  These  included  the  establishment  of  a  career  management  program 
for  aviators,  the  expansion  of  training  facilities,  the  establishment  of  an  Army  Aviation  Center, 
and  the  assumption  by  the  Army  of  the  responsibility  for  depot  supply  and  maintenance. 
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OCAFF  also  recommended  that  aircraft  requirements  be  considered  as  tentative  and  valid  for 
short  range  planning  only  pending  the  completion  of  OCAFF  studies.  Also  needed  was 
authority,  together  with  appropriate  agencies  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  level,  to  investigate 
means  of  shortening  the  aircraft  development-procurement  cycle. 

On  7  December,  a  conference  was  held  on  the  Army  Aviation  Plan  attended  by  General  John 
E.  Dahlquist,  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  Maj.  Gen.  Paul  D.  Adams,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  Department  of  the  Army.  At  this  conference,  OCAFF  once  again  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  an  Army  Aviation  Center  and  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
should  {xcceed  immediately  to  solve  the  career  problems  of  Army  aviators  that  had  arisen. 
OCAFF  also  recommended  that  training  should  be  emphasized  and  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  should  initiate  action  to  take  over  depot  maintenance  and  supply.  Conference  discus¬ 
sions  also  included  the  Army’s  maximum  use  of  Air  Force  and  Navy  procurement  facilities. 
OCAFF  wanted  assurances  that  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  G-3 
Army  aviation  functions  would  not  duplicated  those  of  OCAFF. 

On  18  December,  the  Department  of  the  Army  asked  OCAFF  for  concurrence  and  comment 
on  a  draft  summary  sheet  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  This  document  summarized  the 
planned  expansion  of  Army  aviation  and  the  proposed  Army  Aviation  Plan.  It  also  included 
comments  from  the  field  and  recommended  courses  of  action.  These  actions  included  the 
centralized  control  over  aviation  personnel  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  G-I,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  Army  Aviation  Center  and  Army  Aviation  Board  at  Camp  Rucker. 
Moreover,  a  general  officer  with  the  responsibility  for  overall  supervision  and  coordination  of 
the  Army  aviation  program  should  be  added  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3, 
Department  of  the  Army. 

The  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  would  be  charged  with  conducting  all  flight  and  technical 
training  of  Army  aviation  personnel  in  the  zone  of  the  interim.  He  also  would  be  charged  with 
making  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  concerning  all  aspects  of  the  combat 
and  services  development  of  aviation  used  by  the  Army  in  the  field  to  include  organizational 
matters,  integration  of  aviation  into  units,  tactical  and  logistical  employment  of  aviation,  and 
recommending  the  types,  characteristics,  and  capabilities  of  aircraft  to  be  used.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  recommended  the  Army  assumption  of  depot  supply  and  maintenance  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  the  implementation  of  planning  studies  and  tests  to  resolve  the  basic  problems  of 
Army  aviation  as  related  to  personnel,  oiganization,  developments,  construction,  procurement, 
supply,  maintenance,  and  command.  CXTAFF,  with  most  of  its  previous  objections  satisfied, 
concurred  in  the  content  of  the  summary  sheet  on  22  December  1954 

While  the  comments  from  the  field  on  the  i»oposed  Army  Aviation  Plan  were  generally 
favorable,  they  were  not  unanimously  so.  For  this  reason,  G-3  submitted  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  relating  to  Army  aviation  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  rather  than  the  complete  plan. 
On  1 1  January  1955,  the  Army  Policy  Council  ^proved  these  Army  aviation  recommendations, 
including  those  relating  to  OCAFF.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
directed  the  Commanding  General,  Continental  Army  Command  (CONARC)  to  recommend  the 
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mission  and  organization  for  the  Army  Aviation  Center  and  the  Army  Aviation  Board.^  The 
Army  Aviation  Cento'  had  been  officially  established  at  Camp  Rucker  on  1  February. 
CONARC  Board  No.  6  was  also  established  at  Camp  Rucker  to  replace  the  Army  Aviation  Test 
Division  of  CONARC  Board  No.  5.  The  Dq>artment  of  the  Army  requested  CONARC  to 
provide  plans  under  which  it  would  execute  its  responsibilities  for  all  aviation  flight  and 
technical  training  of  Army  aviation  personnel  in  the  zone  of  the  interior.^ 

On  12  April  the  Department  of  the  Army  requested  that  CONARC  piepaie  detailed  plans  fw 
training  sufficient  aviators  in  FY  1956  to  meet  all  aviator  requirements  Army-wide  by  the  end 
of  Hscal  years  1956-1957.  CONARC  recommended  on  29  April  a  means  of  reaching  the 
objectives  by  the  end  of  FY  1957.  The  Department  of  the  Army  revised  the  desired  requirements 
and  recommended  a  plan  which  was  approved  by  the  Army  Aviation  School  on  1 1  May  and  by 
CONARC  three  days  later.  The  FY  1956  Fixed  Wing  Training  Plan  was  published  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  on  13  June  and  was  forwarded  by  CONARC  to  the  Army  Aviation 
School  for  implementation  on  27  June.^ 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  original  Army  Aviation  Plan  to  gain  api^oval,  the  Army  Aviation 
Division  of  G-3  still  strongly  believed  that  a  document  was  required  which  would  outline  official 
guidance  fix'  the  development  of  the  Army  aviation  program.  On  17  September  1955,  therefore, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  forwarded  to  CONARC  for  comments  a  draft  plan  for  Army 
aviation  for  fiscal  years  1956  to  1960.  The  plan  outlined  seven  primary  functions  of  Army 
aviation  and  discussed  required  aircraft,  personnel,  training,  installations,  and  research  and 
development  programs.  In  comments  submitted  on  1 1  October,  CONARC  nonconcurred  with 
the  Army  assumption  of  a  function  of  close  air  support  within  the  time  frame  of  the  plan  and 
recommended  that  a  requirement  for  optimum  close  support  aircraft  be  placed  on  the  Air  Force. 

After  seeing  the  revised  Army  Aviation  Plan,  General  Dahlquist  on  30  December  again 
voiced  strong  objections  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  G-3  about  Army  plans  for  procuring  and 
testing  currently  available  aircraft  in  the  close  support  role.  He  pointed  out  that  CONARC’s 
comments  on  Project  ABLE  BUSTER,  submitted  earlier  that  month,  had  also  included  this 
recommendation.^  General  Dahlquist  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  reductions  which  could 
be  made  in  the  field  army  as  the  result  of  adding  organic  light  attack  aircraft  to  perform  the  close 
support  role.  If  the  Army  were  to  assume  this  new  function,  it  should  first  determine  the  most 
advanced  weapon  system  it  could  attain  by  the  early  part  of  the  1960-1970  decade  and  then 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  an  optimum  weapon  system  which  would  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  warfare  during  that  period.  He  charged  that  the  plan  overlooked  the  urgent  necessity 
of  placing  a  firm  requirement  on  the  Air  Force  for  the  development  of  an  optimum  close  support 
aircraft.  General  Dahlquist  therefore  recommended  again  that  this  requirement  be  placed  on  the 
Air  Force  while  the  Army  simultaneously  initiated  a  comjxehensive  study  of  weapons  systems, 
which  might  include  aircraft,  to  undertake  the  missions  being  performed  by  close  support 
aircraft.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  procurement  and  testing  of  currently  available  light  aircraft 
and  munitions  would  contribute  toward  that  goal.^ 
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Because  controversy  continued  regarding  various  aspects  of  the  Army  Aviation  Plan,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  convened  a  conference  in  Washington  on  24  January  1956  to  settle  on 
the  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Attending  the  confoence 
were  Genoal  Dahlquist,  Lt.  Gen.  Willard  G.  Wyman,  the  CONARC  Deputy  Commanding 
General  who  was  to  succeed  General  Dahlquist  in  March,  and,  from  the  Dq>artmait  of  Army, 
the  DCSPER,  DCSLOG,  DCSOPS,  Director  of  Army  Aviation,  and  the  Director  of  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Chief  of  Aircraft  and  Electronics  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  agree  on  a  position  for  the  Army’s 
requirement  for  direct  support  aviation.  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  aviation  units,  the 
need  for  a  heavy  helicoptn,  and  the  requirement  for  a  fixed  wing  cargo  aircraft  of  greater  than 
5,000  pounds  empty  weight. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Army  should  proceed  without  delay  in  the  development  of 
aircraft  to  control  the  trajectory  of  ground  launched  missiles  against  point  targets.  They 
recommended  that  the  Army  request  the  Air  Force  to  develop  an  aircraft  specifically  designed 
for  the  close  support  mission.  The  Army  would  participate  in  all  phases  of  the  develc^ment,  but 
use  Air  Force  funds.  In  combat,  these  aircraft  were  to  be  placed  under  the  operational  control 
of  the  Army.  This  recommendation  was  later  modified  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army;  he 
simply  dispatched  a  memorandum  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  stating  the  Army’s 
requirement  for  close  air  support  and  asking  how  the  Air  Force  intended  to  meet  that  require¬ 
ment  The  Army  Aviation  Plan,  as  originally  presented  to  the  conference,  had  included  a 
provision  that  unless  the  Air  Force  met  the  request  for  a  close  air  support  aircraft,  the  Army 
would  sue  for  revision  of  support  functions  to  allow  it  to  assume  responsibility  for  development 
of  such  aircraft  But  neither  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  conference  nor  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  was  willing  to  go  that  far  in  this  controversial  area. 

The  conference  recommended  that  the  twenty-seven  National  Guard  divisions  be  provided 
aircraft  for  their  organic  aviation.  Army  procurement  was  limited  to  a  40-division  force, 
nineteen  of  which  were  Regular  Army.  The  six  National  Guard  divisions  with  the  highest 
mobilization  priority  would  receive  100  percent  of  authorization.  Total  aircraft  for  Fifteen 
divisions  would  then  be  distributed  among  the  remaining  twenty-one  National  Guard  divisions. 
No  aircraft  would  be  authorized  to  Army  Reserve  divisional  units,  and  only  such  support  units 
in  the  Army  Reserve  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  fust  forty  divisions  should  receive  organic 
aircraft.  The  conference  also  recommended  that  no  pure  aviation  units  should  be  activated  in 
the  National  Guard.  Sqiaraie  aviation  units  should  be  activated  in  the  Army  Reserve,  as 
necessary,  to  provide  required  support  for  the  forty  division  force,  but  the  level  of  equipment 
would  be  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds. 

The  conferees  concurred  in  the  requirement  contained  in  the  plan  for  a  heavy  helicopter  to 
provide  an  interior  5-ton  lift  and  to  operate  a  crane  with  a  capacity  of  eleven  tons  for  short  hauls. 
They  believed  that  successful  development  of  the  H-16  helicopter  would  meet  both  these 
requirements.  The  conference  also  supported  the  requirement  for  a  fixed  wing  cargo  aircraft  of 
greater  than  5,000  pounds  empty  weight  This  support  was  based  on  the  belief  that  this  probably 
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would  be  the  largest  fixed  wing  aircraft  capable  of  operation  in  forward  areas  and  that  it  would 
be  an  economical  and  essential  complement  to  the  helicopter  for  troop  movement  and  logistical 
support  within  the  combat  zone. 

Maj.  Gen.  Hamilton  H.  Howze,  who  had  become  the  first  Director  of  Army  Aviation  on  1 
January  1956,  presented  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  to  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  later  the  same  day.  The  latter  approved  all  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  5  March,  with  the  exception  noted  above  regarding  close  air  supptHt.  The  Army 
Aviation  Plan,  FY  1956-1960,  was  then  revised  and  approved  for  publication  on  16  March.*® 

As  a  result  of  a  presentation  on  the  status  of  the  Army  Aviation  Program  made  by  the  Director 
of  Army  Aviation  to  the  Commanding  General,  CONARC,  on  12  September  1956,  six  days  later 
CONARC  provided  the  Department  of  the  Army  with  recommendations  on  the  scope  and 
content  of  the  program.  CONARC  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  controversial  aspects  of  the 
Army  Aviation  Program  which  were  mentioned  during  the  Director  of  Army  Aviation’s  presen¬ 
tation  possessed  such  far-reaching  implications  that  CONARC  could  not  furnish  definitive 
answers  to  the  problems  without  considerable  study,  testing,  and  detailed  evaluation. 

On  18  September,  CONARC  also  furnished  a  summary  of  aircraft  required  in  proposed  TOEs 
for  the  ROCAD  (armored),  ROTAD  (airborne),  and  ROCID  (infantry)  divisions  and  for  the 
experimental  helicopter  reconnaissance  unit  scheduled  for  testing  in  the  SKY  CAV 11  troop  test 
during  Exercise  SLEDGE  HAMMER.*  *  This  summary  indicated  that  60  or  70  aircraft  would  be 
required  to  perform  the  normal  missions  of  a  division  aviation  company  plus  SKY  CAV 
missions  and  about  26  aircraft  would  be  required  in  SKY  CAV  type  units. 

CONARC  still  felt  that  the  division  commander  had  a  continuing  day-to-day  need  for  light 
cargo  helicopters  for  tactical  movements  of  small  units,  for  SKY  CAV  roles,  and  for  emergency 
resupply.  CONARC  also  felt  that  the  program  for  twelve  aviation  battalions  should  not  be 
revised  downward  from  a  required  lift  point  of  view.  CONARC  advised  that  the  program  be 
reviewed  in  light  of  industry’s  ability  to  support  it,  the  capacity  of  the  training  establishment  and 
manpower  resources  to  provide  the  qualified  personnel  to  man  the  units,  and  also  the  advisability 
of  transferring  a  portion  of  the  program  to  the  Reserve  Components. 

CONARC’s  position  on  maintenance  within  the  twelve  battalion  program  was  that  main¬ 
tenance  should  be  at  battalion  level  rather  than  decentralized  to  companies.  As  regards  the 
advisability  of  a  part  of  the  twelve  helicopter  battalion  program  being  transferred  to  the  Reserve 
Components,  CONARC  stated  that  this  could  be  determined  only  after  an  exhaustive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  sources  of  qualified  active  Army  personnel  to  man  the  units  and  provide  maintenance. 
Other  considerations  were  the  availability  of  sufficient  interested  reserve  component  aviation 
personnel  in  the  proper  grades  and  ranks,  and  the  ability  of  the  active  Army  training  estab¬ 
lishment  to  provide  necessary  training  suf^it. 

Another  matter  which  had  been  discussed  at  CONARC  on  12  September  was  an  aero-recon¬ 
naissance  concept,  under  which  a  special  type  unit  equipped  with  Army  aircraft  would,  in 
addition  to  the  three  principle  elements  found  in  a  SKY  CAV  type  unit  possess  a  fourth  element 
equipped  with  helicopters  armed  for  offensive  operations.  On  1 8  September,  CONARC  pointed 
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out  that  the  aero-reconnaissance  concept  differed  from  the  SKY  CAV  concept  in  tactics  and 
techniques.  CONARC  felt  that  a  light  cargo  helicopter  was  needed  to  transport  ground  vehicles 
along  with  ground  reconnaissance  elements.  In  addition,  the  larger  helicopter  was  of  greater 
value  than  the  utility  helicopter  in  tactical  movements  of  small  units  and  in  emergency  resupply 
operations.  The  employment  of  armed  helicopters  offered  interesting  prospects  worthy  of 
further  development  and  tests.^^ 

Late  in  19S6,  the  Army  Aviation  Directmate  undertook  the  Hrst  revisicm  of  the  Army  Aviation 
Plan.  The  title  was  changed  to  “The  Army  Aviation  Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  Doctrine 
and  Organization  through  FY  1961,”  which  more  accurately  reflected  the  purpose  and  the 
ctxitents  of  the  document.  In  December,  the  Department  of  the  Army  forwarded  this  document 
to  CONARC  for  comment  and  concurrence.  While  this  plan  was  not  to  be  considered  inflexible, 
it  was  regarded  as  fum  guidance  to  agencies  and  commands  concerned  with  Army  aviation 
matters,  subject  to  annual  revision. 

On  8  January  1957,  CONARC  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  its  views  on  the 
proposed  document  after  consulting  the  CONUS  armies,  selected  units,  and  certain  of  the 
combat  arms  service  schools.  One  of  the  matters  of  major  policy  significance  was  whether  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force  had  primary  interest  in  the  conduct  of  battlefield  surveillance  which 
indicated  that,  ‘The  basic  responsibility  for  aerial  surveillance  will  be  that  of  the  Air  Force,”  with 
the  Army  using  its  observation  aircraft  and  surveillance  helicopters  to  “thicken  Air  Force 
coverage  over  the  immediate  battle  area.” 

CONARC’s  comments  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  pointed  out  that  the  policy  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  26  November  1956  had  stated  in  part  that,  “The  Army  Aviation 
Program  will  consist  of  those  types  of  aircraft  required  to  carry  out  the  following  Army  functions 
envisaged  within  the  combat  zone:  ...ol^rvation,  visual  and  photographic,  reconnaissance,  fire 
adjustment,  and  topographical  survey.”  In  view  of  this  Department  of  Defense  policy  statement, 
CONARC  recommended  to  the  Dqrartment  of  the  Army  that  the  definition  of  battlefield 
surveillance  be  amended  to  include  the  following:  “The  Army  has  a  primary  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  battlefield  surveillance  in  the  combat  zone.  Air  Force  tactical  reconnaissance  will 
assist  the  Army  in  this  function.  Aerial  surveillance  beyond  the  combat  zone  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Air  Force.”  The  Department  of  the  Army  accepted  this  amendment,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
approved  the  revised  plan  on  14  February  1957.'^ 

Department  of  Defense  Policies 

Controversy  regarding  the  interpretation  of  their  aerial  missions,  as  they  related  directly  to 
ground  combat,  had  existed  between  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  ever  since  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  clarify  these  missions  with  the  Key  West  agreement 
of  1948  and  two  memoranda  of  understanding  signed  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Frank  Pace,  Jr., 
and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Thomas  K.  Finletter  on  2  October  1951  and  4  November  1952. 
The  latter  memorandum  placed  a  weight  restriction  of  5,000  pounds  on  Army  fixed  wing  aircraft. 
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This  limitation  was  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  upon  the  request  of  either 
service  secretary. 

The  air  transportation  of  Army  supplies,  equipment,  personnel,  and  small  units  within  the 
combat  zone  became  a  primary  rather  than  a  limited  or  emergency  function  of  Army  aviation. 
The  combat  zone  was  redefined  so  as  to  extend  from  50  to  100  miles  in  depth.  Other  primary 
functions  included  aerial  observation:  control  of  Army  forces;  command,  liaison,  and  courier 
missions;  and  aerial  wire  laying  within  the  combat  zone.  Two  activities,  not  previously 
included,  were  added  at  this  time — artillery  and  topographic  survey  and  aeromedical  evacuation 
within  the  combat  zone.  Evacuation  was  to  include  battlefield  pickup  of  casualties,  air  transport 
to  the  initial  point  of  treatment,  and  any  subsequent  move  to  hospital  facilities  within  the 
combat  zone. 

Primary  functions  of  the  Air  Force  in  suj^rt  of  ground  operations  were  restricted  to  the 
following:  airlift  of  Army  supplies,  equipment,  personnel,  and  units  from  the  outside  to  points 
within  the  combat  zone;  airlift  for  the  movement  of  troops,  supplies,  and  equipment  in  the  assault 
and  subsequent  phases  of  airborne  operations;  airlift  for  the  evacuation  of  personnel  and  materiel 
from  the  combat  zone;  and  aeromedical  evacuation  of  casualties  to  points  outside  the 
combat  zone.''* 

The  reorganization  of  Army  aviation  and  the  initiation  of  a  long  range  Army  aviation  program 
by  General  Ridgway  led  to  growing  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force.  General  Nathan 
Twining,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  charged  that  the  proposed  expansion  of  Army 
aviation  could  bring  duplication  and  waste.  This  charge  resulted  from  the  proposal  in  the  Army 
Aviation  Plan  to  increase  aircraft  from  3,5 16  to  8,486  by  1959,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
personnel  from  13,024  to  48,479.  Another  source  of  concern  to  the  Air  Force  was  the  Army’s 
interest  in  the  T-37  jet  reconnaissance  airplane. 

In  January  1956,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wilber  M.  Brucker  decided  to  request  the  removal  of 
the  5,000  pound  limit  on  fixed  wing  aircraft  contained  in  the  1952  Memorandum  of  Under¬ 
standing.  General  TaylOT,  Frank  G.  Millard,  the  Army  General  Counsel,  and  the  Military 
Council  all  cautioned  against  making  such  a  proposal  because  of  the  adverse  impact  it  might 
have  on  the  pending  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  decision  of  the  T-37  question. 

Secretary  Brucker  waited  until  September  before  he  broached  the  subject  of  removing  the 
weight  restriction  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson.  Negotiations  between  Brucker 
and  Wilson  continued  through  October  into  November.  Wilson  indicated  he  might  agree  to  an 
amendment  of  the  weight  restriction  rather  than  its  complete  removal.  Brucker  then  pressed  a 
maximum  payload  radius  capacity  of  1,200  ton-miles  to  permit  development  of  an  airplane 
capable  of  operating  from  forward  landing  areas  less  than  600  feet  in  length  and  carrying  a  4-ton 
cargo  for  a  mission  radius  of  300  nautical  miles.  Secretary  Wilson  on  20  November,  however, 
informed  the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council  that  he  wanted  to  retain  the  weight  restriction,  but 
would  consider  making  exceptions  fa*  specific  aircraft.  In  response  to  this  statement.  Secretary 
Bracks  asked  for  procurement  authority  for  five  new  3-ton  transports  which  exceeded  the 
weight  restriction.  Secretary  Wilson  approved  the  transport  procurement  exception. 
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On  26  November  1956,  Secretary  Wilson  issued  a  memorandum  which  attempted  to  clarify 
the  previous  service  agreement  and  again  defmed  the  missions  of  the  services.  The  Wilson 
memorandum  retained  the  5,000  pound  limit  on  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  imposed  a  20,000  pound 
weight  limit  on  helicopters.  Secretary  Wilson  did  permit  the  Army  to  request  specific  excepticHis 
to  these  limitations.  A  significant  change  made  by  the  Defense  Secretary  was  the  redefinition 
of  the  combat  zone  as  an  area  not  more  than  100  miles  forward  of  the  general  line  of  contact. 
The  extension  of  the  combat  zone  to  the  rear  of  the  line  of  contact  was  to  be  designated  by  the 
appropriate  field  commander,  but  normally  would  also  be  100  miles.  Within  this  200  mile 
combat  zone,  it  was  proper  for  the  Army  to  use  organic  aircraft. 

In  his  attempt  to  define  missions.  Secretary  Wilson  forbade  Army  aircraft  from  strategic  and 
tactical  airlift  during  airborne  operations,  airlift  and  medical  evacuation  from  points  within  the 
combat  zone  to  points  without,  medical  evacuation  from  an  airhead  where  the  airborne  operation 
included  air-landed  logistical  support  by  the  Air  Force,  tactical  reconnaissance,  interdiction  of 
the  battlefield,  and  close  combat  air  support. 

Despite  the  apparent  restrictiveness  of  the  26  November  memorandum,  the  door  was  left  open 
for  the  continued  expansion  of  Army  aviation.  The  provision  for  exceptions  to  the  weight  limi¬ 
tations  permitted  the  Army  to  develop  larger  aircraft  The  memorandum  did  not  limit  the 
performance  of  Army  aircraft  in  the  combat  zone,  although  the  weight  limitation  did  affect 
performances.  The  new  definition  of  the  combat  zone  gave  Army  aircraft  twice  the  operational 
distance  than  did  the  Pace-Finletter  memorandum  of  1952.’^ 

On  18  March  1957,  Department  of  Defense  Directive  5160.22  was  issued  reaffirming  the 
previous  provisions  of  the  Pace-Finletter  agreement  and  the  modifications  made  by  Secretary 
Wilson.  The  directive  reconfirmed  the  Air  Force  roles  in  strategic  and  tactical  airlift,  tactical 
reconnaissance,  interdiction,  and  close  air  support.  It  also  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  duplication  or  overlapping  among  the  services,  a  proviso  that  would  lead  to 
continuing  controversy.*^ 

In  October  1959,  the  Army  tested  the  use  of  divisional  combat  reconnaissance  companies 
equipped  with  armed  helicopters.  The  decision  prompted  Air  Force  speculation  that  his  might 
be  the  first  move  toward  eventual  Army  assumption  of  the  functions  of  battlefield  interdiction 
and  close  combat  air  support.  In  the  field  of  tactical  surveillance,  the  Army  had  made  consider¬ 
able  progress  in  the  use  of  electronically  equipped  fast  drones  to  monitor  enemy  movements, 
acquire  target  information,  and  report  on  the  results  of  missile  firings.  Another  significant 
increase  in  battlefield  surveillance  had  b^n  made  with  the  mounting  of  side-looking  airborne 
radar  on  aircraft,  which  flew  parallel  to  the  area  being  scanned  instead  of  uaversing 
hostile  territory. 

Despite  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Army  intended  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  air  for  travel,  observation,  and  communication  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  land 
battle.  The  Army  asked  private  industry  for  assistance  in  developing  some  major  technological 
improvements  in  aircraft  design  to  tailor  aircraft  to  the  Jobs  they  must  perform  instead  of 
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tailoring  battle  missions  to  the  capabilities  of  existing  aircraft. 
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Personnel  Policies 

All  the  planning  and  policy  directives  relative  to  Army  aviation  would  be  meaningless  unless 
the  necessary  number  of  aviators  could  be  obtained  and  given  the  career  incentive  to  remain  in 
the  program.  Army  aviation  had  its  own  peculiar  personnel  problems.  Since  Army  aviation  was 
a  specialty  and  not  a  branch,  problems  arose  in  providing  an  adequate  number  of  pilots  while 
ensuring  proper  career  development  and  progression  fe  aviators.  The  grade  distribution  of 
aviators  also  caused  concern  early  in  the  period.  The  use  of  a  greater  number  of  warrant  officer 
pilots  and  the  training  of  senior  officers  as  aviators  helped  to  solve  this  problem.  Despite 
difficulties,  the  Army  during  this  period  continued  to  develop  a  corps  of  highly  trained  and 
motivated  pilots  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  expanding  program. 

Review  of  Officer  Grades  for  Army  Aviators 

An  Army  Aviation  Officer  Career  Program  had  been  formulated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  G-1  in  1950,  but  had  been  suspended  the  following  year  until  the  rapid  Korean  conflict 
personnel  expansion  was  over.  General  Ridgway’s  directive  in  1955  reorganizing  Army  avia¬ 
tion  reinstituted  this  program.  Studies  made  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  G-1  indicated  that 
the  existing  grade  spread  for  Army  aviators  was  greatly  at  variance  with  the  overall  grade 
structure  of  the  Army.  The  bulk  of  Army  aviators  by  May  1955  were  predominantly  in  the  lower 
officer  grades,  only  4  percent  being  above  the  grade  of  major. 

On  6  July  1955,  G-3,  Department  of  the  Army,  requested  the  assistance  of  CONARC  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  with  the  grade  structure  of  Army  aviation  officer  personnel.  Correction 
of  this  situation,  G-3  pointed  out,  was  necessary  in  the  interest  of  developing  an  Army  Aviation 
Officer  Career  Program  which  would  attract  and  retain  capable  officers. 

A  related  problem  cited  by  G-3  resulted  from  the  requirement  for  keeping  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  officers  assigned  to  higher  command  and  staff  positions  in  other  types  of  activity,  over 
and  above  the  number  actually  needed  to  fill  positions  requiring  rated  aviators.  This  measure 
was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  officers  from  becoming  overspecialized;  it  also  ensured  enough 
technically  trained  personnel  for  the  expansion  of  Army  aviation  activities  during  mobilization. 
Under  existing  TOE  and  TD  grade  authorizations,  however,  most  Army  aviators  were  in  the 
grade  of  captain  or  lower,  whereas  many  of  the  higher  command  and  staff  positions  through 
which  it  was  desirable  to  rotate  these  officers  called  for  field  grade  officers. 

As  an  immediate  and  partial  solution  to  these  problems,  0-3  proposed  three  measures.  First, 
the  maintenance  of  authorized  overages  of  Army  aviation  officers  in  the  higher  grades.  Second, 
a  review  of  current  TOE  to  determine  whether  the  Army  aviation  grade  authorizations  were 
realistic  and  equitable.  Third,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  experimental  TOE  being  tested  in  the 
ATFA  project  to  assure  the  grade  authorizations  for  Army  aviation  positions  were  commen- 
surate  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  positions.  CONARC  was  requested  to 
recommend  the  desired  percentage  of  overage  in  each  grade,  and  review  the  Army  aviation  space 
authaizadons  in  current  TOEs  and  recommend  revisions  where  appropriate.  They  were  also  to 
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carefully  scrutinize  the  grade  authorizations  in  the  experimental  TOE  for  suitability  of  the 
grades  authorized. 

CONARC  concluded  that  it  was  undesirable  to  remedy  defects  of  the  grade  structure  by 
authtHizing  overages  in  certain  grades.  Authorization  of  grade  overages  for  Army  aviation 
officers  would  result  in  proportional  reductions  in  other  branches  in  order  for  the  Army  to  stay 
within  its  overall  officer  grade  ceilings.  Moreover,  the  projected  expansion  of  Army  aviation 
would  absorb  some  of  the  excess  of  company  grade  aviators  and  thus  bring  the  grade  distribution 
more  nearly  in  line  with  the  Army-wide  distribution.  CONARC  determined  that  the  number  of 
Army  aviators  authorized  for  the  current  year  provided  an  adequate  base  for  expansion  during 
mobilization.  The  Army  aviators  authorized  as  of  1  September  1955  would  be  adequate  to 
support  an  Army  expansion  of  approximately  four  times  its  current  strength. 

CONARC  replied  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  1  September,  suggesting  that  a  better 
way  to  strengthen  the  Army  aviation  mobilization  base  would  be  to  procure  more  aviators  in  the 
reserve  components.  The  headquarters  pointed  out  that,  in  the  current  National  Guard  troop 
basis,  approximately  1,000  TOE  spaces  were  authorized  for  aviators,  but  as  of  1  June  1955,  only 
810,  or  73  percent,  of  these  spaces  were  filled.  The  current  Army  reserve  troop  basis  contained 
2,821  aviator  spaces,  but  as  of  30  June  1955,  only  1,018,  or  approximately  36  percent, 
were  filled. 

As  requested  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  CONARC  t  viewed  all  current  TOE  which 
contained  spaces  for  rated  aviators.  A  study  of  the  grade  spread  of  aviation  officers  authorized 
in  the  type  field  army  as  compared  to  that  of  all  officers  in  the  type  field  army  disclosed 
numerous  inequities.  Accordingly,  CONARC  recommended  upgrading  or  downgrading  aviator 
spaces  in  twenty  of  the  TOEs.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  infantry  division,  which  was  authorized  1 
lieutenant  colonel,  5  captains,  and  22  lieutenants,  CONARC  recommended  that  these  28  spaces 
be  regraded  to  1  lieutenant  colonel,  1  major,  5  captains,  16  lieutenants,  and  5  warrant  officers. 
Because  only  4.8  percent  of  the  919  commissioned  officer  spaces  in  the  type  field  army  were  of 
field  grade,  CONARC  recommended  that  this  be  raised  to  5.6  percent. 

The  most  sizable  reallocation  of  grades  recommended  by  CONARC  was  the  conversion  of 
42.6  percent  of  the  rated  aviator  spaces  in  the  type  field  army  to  warrant  officers.  This 
recommendation  was  based  on  a  previous  CONARC  view  that  aviator  duty  positions  requiring 
tactical  or  technical  knowledge  in  addition  to  skill  as  a  pilot  should  be  filled  by  warrant  officers. 
The  analysis  of  aviator  grade  authorizations  in  the  ATFA  tables  was  held  in  abeyance  pending 
completion  of  Exercises  BLUE  BOLT  11  and  SAGE  BRUSH. 

As  the  result  of  CONARC’s  recommendations  and  its  own  studies,  the  Department  of  the 

Army  G- 1  instituted  a  new  Army  Aviation  Officer  Career  Program.  One  solution  to  the  problem 

of  the  shortage  of  senior  aviator  officers  was  the  sending  of  senior  and  general  officers  to  flight 

training  to  assignments  involving  aviation.  By  July  1959,  there  were  eleven  generals  on  flight 

status.  The  Chief  of  Transportation  in  1954  had  also  proposed  the  use  of  warrant  officer  aviators 

and  during  1955  applications  began  to  be  accepted  from  enlisted  men  throughout  the  Army  for 
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training  at  Fort  Rucker  as  warrant  officer  candidates. 
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Recommendations  for  Warrant  Officer  Aviators 

In  addition  to  the  1954  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation,  CONARC  on  30 
March  1955,  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  results  of  a  study  concerning  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  utilizing  warrant  ofHcer  and  enlisted  pilots  (fixed  wing)  in  lieu  of 
officer  pilots.  The  study  included  information  regarding  the  number  of  TOE  and  TD  positions 
in  which  warrant  officer  pilot  spaces  required  during  fiscal  year  1956;  the  scope  of  OCS-type 
training  deemed  desirable  for  enlisted  men  taking  flight  training  for  duty  as  warrant  officer 
pilots;  the  location;  feasible  starting  date,  and  required  input  for  such  training. 

CONARC  recommended  that  enlisted  personnel  not  be  used  as  pilots  at  that  time  and  that 
warrant  officer  pilots  be  used  in  the  combat  arms  and  technical  services  where  the  requirement 
for  command  and  leadership  was  not  present.  As  regards  requirements  for  warrant  officer  pilots, 
CONARC  reported  that  of  the  3,190  aviator  spaces  that  would  be  required  by  the  Army  during 
fiscal  year  1956, 1 ,227  could  be  filled  by  warrant  officers  and  that,  of  these,  439  should  be  fixed 
wing  qualified  and  778  should  be  rotary  wing  qualified  only.  These  figures  were  exclusive  of 
Transportation  Corps  requirements,  but  included  the  three  proposed  fixed  wing  transport 
aviation  companies. 

CONARC  also  recommended  that  OCS-type  training  of  ten  weeks’  duration  be  given  at  the 
Army  Aviation  School  prior  to  flight  training.  Based  on  an  overall  attrition  rate  of  50  percent, 
CONARC  recommended  that  the  total  input  to  this  unining  be  3,054,  but  that  it  be  phased  over 
a  3-wcek  period.  CONARC  estimated  that  six  months  lead  time  would  be  required  for  the  Army 
Aviation  School  to  initiate  the  proposed  preflight  or  OCS-type  unining  and  that  seventeen 
officers  and  fifty-four  enlisted  men  would  be  required  to  conduct  the  uaining.  CONARC’s 
recommendations  were  accepted  for  the  most  part  and  training  of  warrant  officer  candidates 
began  at  Camp  Wolters  in  November  1956.^® 

Aviator  Requirements 

As  a  result  of  White  House  and  Congressional  interest  in  reducing  the  costs  involved  in 
proficiency  flying.  Department  of  Defense  Directive  1340.4,  Proficiency  Flying  Programs,  was 
published  on  29  May  1959.  This  directive  required  that  the  services  institute  a  program  to  review 
and  validate  requirements  for  aviators  to  ensure  that  only  those  with  real  potential  were  retained 
on  flying  status.  Only  the  minimum  flying  essential  for  retention  of  aeronautical  skill  was 
permitted.  As  a  corollary  to  this  directive,  AR  600- 1 05,  Army  Aviation  Officer  Career  Program , 
was  republished  on  21  August  1959.  This  regulation  for  the  first  time  established  four  categories 
of  assignment  for  Army  aviators.  Category  I  included  positions  where  the  primary  duty  was 
pilot,  or  the  direct  command  of  aircraft  in  a  unit  below  battalion  level.  Command  staff  positions 
where  flying  was  a  requisite  skill,  but  not  required  as  the  primary  duty,  were  encompassed  in 
Category  II.  Category  III  comprised  career  development  assignments  necessary  to  improve  the 
aviator’s  qualification  as  an  Army  officer,  provided  such  assignments  did  not  exceed  two 
consecutive  years’  duration.  Finally,  aviators  assigned  to  primary  duties  other  than  those 
described  above  would  be  placed  in  Category  IV  and  be  indefinitely  suspended  from  flying 
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status  for  the  period  of  such  duties.  If  such  duties  extended  for  more  than  three  years,  the 
individual  would  be  eliminated  for  the  Army  aviation  program.^^ 

An  annual  review  and  validation  of  requirements  for  aviators  was  required  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  directive.  To  accomplish  this  review,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 
Department  of  the  Army,  appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  recommend  FY  1%1  requirements 
and  authorizations  for  Army  aviators,  forecast  in  general  terms  the  requirements  for  aviators 
through  FY  1970,  and  generally  review  the  career  development  of  Army  aviators.  The  commit¬ 
tee  developed  criteria  for  determining  Army  aviator  positions.  It  also  queried  the  major  field 
commands  as  to  their  requirements  for  aviators.  The  committee  made  an  individual  review  of 
all  field  grade  positions.  Future  requirements  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  projected  aircraft 
inventories  and  a  continuatitMi  of  existing  organization  and  employments  of  Army  aviation. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  determined  that  the  FY  1961  Army  aviator  authorizations  be  set  at 
6,449 — 5,299  officers  and  1,150  warrant  officers — and  apportioned  to  the  major  commands  by 
grade  and  branch  as  a  ceiling  under  which  assignments  would  be  made.  The  committee  also 
recommended  that  a  small  increase  be  made  in  training  field  grade  officers,  to  include  eight 
colonels,  and  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  DCSPER  consider  greater  utilization  of  wWant 
officers.  The  existing  20  percent  career  management  factor  for  officer  aviators  below  the  rank 
of  colonel  would  be  retained  and  branch  qualifying  assignments  for  officer  aviators  would  be 
accorded  the  highest  priorities.^^ 

The  rapid  aviation  expansion  as  a  result  of  the  Berlin  Crisis  negated  many  of  the  findings  of 
the  committee.  The  committee’s  deliberations,  however,  were  a  reflection  of  the  Army’s 
continuing  efforts  to  come  to  grips  with  its  long  term  aviator  requirements. 

Planning  for  Future  Development 

With  the  formal  adoption  of  a  helicopter  weapons  system,  the  successful  development  of  the 
air  cavalry  troop,  and  the  plans  for  the  proposed  utility  tactical  transpeat  company,  the  time  had 
come  to  formulate  a  unified  airmobile  program.  During  1960  and  1961 ,  CONARC  formed  two 
committees  and  a  board  to  study  the  future  of  Army  aviation.  The  Rogers  Board,  officially 
designated  as  the  Army  Aircraft  Requirements  Review  Board,  met  early  in  1960  to  study  to 
Army’s  future  needs  for  aircraft.  This  was  followed  by  the  Rogers  Committee  on  Army  Aviation 
which  developed  a  training  program  to  support  Army  aviation  expansion.  In  1961,  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  to  Study  Aircraft  Armament  Systems  was  convened. 

Army  Aircraft  Requirements  Review  Board  (Rogers  Board) 

On  15  January  1960,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  directed  the  establishment  of  the  Army 
Aircraft  Requirements  Review  Board.  Chaired  by  Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  B.  Rogers,  the  board  was 
directed  to  recommend  as  a  matter  of  first  priority  the  course  of  action  to  meet  the  requirements 
during  the  1960-1970  time  poiod  for  light  observation  aircraft  and  to  explore  the  possible 
courses  of  action  to  improve  the  Army’s  capabilities  in  the  areas  of  surveillance  and  tactical 
transport  The  Board  was  to  recommend  a  priority  for  development  to  include  the  specific 
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developments  to  be  initiated  with  FY  1961  research,  development,  test,  and  experimentation 
funds.  Finally,  the  board  was  to  submit  its  best  estimate  of  the  Army’s  requirements  during  the 
1960-1970  time  period,  supported  by  a  proposed  procurement  program,  to  include  cost  and 
quantities  by  year,  of  current  and  future  types  of  aircraft. 

Some  steps  had  already  been  taken  in  the  development  of  a  long  range  aircraft  program.  In 
October  19S9,  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  had  initiated  a  plan  which  would  develop 
firm  guidance  for  Army  aviation  for  the  period,  1960-1970.  Army  Study  Requirements  (ASRs) 
describing  lHX)ad  development  objectives  in  the  area  of  light  observatitm,  manned  surveillance, 
and  tactical  transport  aircraft  were  prepared  and  presented  to  industry  on  1  December  1959.  The 
latter  submitted  1 19  design  concepts  as  solutions  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  ASRs. 

Industry  design  concepts  were  evaluated  during  February  1960  in  two  phases.  During  Phase 
I — 1  to  15  February — a  technical  evaluation  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Transportation.  In  Phase  II — 16  to  28  February — an  operational  evaluation  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development.  The  Phase  II  operational 
evaluation  teams  prepared  and  presented  their  results  to  the  Rogers  Board. 

After  receiving  general  background  orientation  briefings,  the  Rogers  Board  received  the 
reports  of  the  three  operational  evaluation  teams.  Following  each  presentation,  the  members  of 
the  teams  concerned  and  consultants  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  Bureau 
of  Weapons,  Marine  Corps,  Transportation  Corps,  and  Signal  Corps  were  questioned  by  the 
Board.  The  Board’s  conclusions  and  recommendations  were  made  against  this  background  and 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  10  March  1960. 

The  Rogers  Board  recommended  that  a  design  competition  be  conducted  to  develop  a  light 
observation  aircraft.  More  than  one  design  should  be  selected  and  at  least  two  be  developed 
through  flying  prototype  testing  prior  to  selection  of  the  final  production  design.  The  selected 
design  would  be  procured  in  FY  1964  to  meet  the  requirement  for  the  light  observation  aircraft. 
Existing  observation  aircraft — the  L- 19,  H-13,  and  H-23 — ^would  be  phased  out  and  replaced  by 
the  new  helicopters.  Long  range  research  efforts  for  the  light  observation  aircraft  mission  should 
be  continued  toward  improvement  of  helicopter  performance,  economy,  and  efficiency  of 
operation  in  the  field. 

The  Board’s  recommendations  regarding  surveillance  aircraft  were  dependent  on  the 
development  of  equipment  and  techniques.  It  recommended  that  increased  effort  be  placed  in 
FY  1961  on  the  development  and  testing  of  sensory  devices  for  manned  aircraft  Increased 
emphasis  also  was  needed  for  the  develcpment  of  secure  data  link  transmission  systems  capable 
of  transmitting  infcamation  gathered  deep  in  hostile  territory  to  ground  stations  with  minimum 
time  delay  and  loss  of  quality.  Equipment  and  techniques  for  receiving,  processing,  and 
interpreting  the  data  collected  by  airborne  surveillance  systems  needed  to  be  developed  simul¬ 
taneously  and  with  the  same  priority  as  the  surveillance  systems.  The  requirement  for  an 
organization  for  processing  and  interpretation  activities  should  be  reviewed  by  CONARC.  The 
board  recommended  that  a  study  on  survivability  should  be  completed  prior  to  1  January  1%1 
for  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  military  characteristics  of  a  new  manned  deep  penetration 
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surveillance  aircraft.  Subject  to  the  outcome  of  studies  on  aircraft  survivability  and  satisfactory 
assurance  of  the  availability  of  suitable  surveillance  equipment,  the  Rogers  Board  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  new  manned  deep  penetratioi  surveillance  aircraft  be  developed  beginning  with 
FY  1%2  funds,  with  the  objective  of  providing  operational  aircraft  no  later  than  1970. 

The  Rogers  Board  recommended  establishing  a  policy  of  rq}lacing  each  aircraft  model  at  least 
every  ten  years,  or  sooner  if  warranted  by  operational  requirements  or  state-of-the-art  advances. 

The  Board  recommended  that  operational  studies  be  made  to  determine  specific  requirements 
for  Army  airlift  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  personnel  within  the  combat  zone  to  support 
contingency  plans,  with  emphasis  on  the  equipment  (A  the  Strategic  Army  Corps  (STRAC)  in 
specific  operational  areas.^  If  these  operational  studies  did  not  establish  a  high  priority 
requirement  for  a  larger  than  3-ton  aircraft,  the  Board  recommended  that  a  program  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  objective  of  providing  a  vertical/short  take  off  and  landing  (V/STOL)  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  HC- 1  helicopter  and  the  AC- 1  airplane,  with  initial  production  deliveries  in  the  early 
1970s.  These  two  aircraft  were  just  entering  service  in  1960,  and  by  the  Board’s  criteria,  would 
be  due  for  replacement  in  the  1970s.  Research  and  study  should  continue  to  determine  the 
technical  and  operational  feasibility  of  V/STOL  aircraft  to  meet  future  Army  requirements. 

The  areas  of  study,  research,  and  development  listed  below,  in  order  or  priority,  were  those 
required  to  support  the  Board’s  conclusions  and  recommendations: 

1.  Continuation  of  aircraft  under  development  to  include  projects  in  direct  support 
of  these  aircraft. 

2.  Development  of  a  new  light  observation  aircraft. 

3.  Studies  and  tests  on  aircraft  survivability  and  operation  of  aircraft  at  low  altitude 
and  high  speed  to  provide  information  required  prior  to  initiating  development 
of  a  manned  surveillance  deep  penetration  aircraft. 

4.  Development  and  test  of  sensors,  processing,  and  interixetation  equipment,  and 
avionics  equipment. 

5.  Studies  on  the  requirements  for  airlift  to  support  contingency  plans. 

6.  Development  of  V/STOL  research  aircraft  for  technical  and  Held  evaluation. 

7.  Study  and  tests  on  noise  level  and  downwash  problems. 

8.  Long  range  research  to  improve  helicopter  performance. 

9.  Research  on  prqrulsion  systems. 

10.  Research  on  ground  effects  machines. 

The  Board  develqred  a  procurement  program  for  the  coming  decade.  The  proposed  light 
observation  aircraft  would  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  and,  by  FY  1970,  would 
nearly  meet  active  Army  TOE  requirements.  The  L-19,  H-13,  and  H-23  aircraft  were  provided 
as  interim  substitutes  until  the  higher  performance  aircraft  became  available  to  meet  the  needs 
of  table  of  allowance  (TA)  and  Reserve  Component  units.  By  about  1973,  all  requirements  were 
expected  to  be  met  with  the  new  aircraft. 
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The  procurement  program  give  first  priority  supp«t  to  the  UH-1  utility  helicopter.  By  1970, 
all  fcMeseen  Active  Army  TOE  requirements  would  be  provided,  in  addition,  to  some  TA. 
Orderly  phase-out  of  L-20,  H-19,  H-21,  and  H-34  aircraft  would  take  place  through  transfer  to 
the  TA  and  Reserve  Forces  Training  Base  as  new  aircraft  became  available.  The  HC- 1  transport 
helicopter  and  the  AC-1  transport  airplane  were  to  be  introduced  at  a  rate  compatible  with 
production  capacity  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  planned  TOE  Active  Army  units  by 
1968-1969.  Existing  U-1 A  airplanes  and  H-37  helicopters  would  be  phased  out  simultaneously 
into  the  training  base  or  disposed  of.  The  AO-1  surveillance  aircraft  would  be  bought  at  the  most 
advantageous  pace  so  as  to  achieve  a  reasonable  Active  Army  TOE  capability  by  1965-1966. 
The  quantitative  requirement  generated  by  this  aircraft  would  be  the  subject  of  restudy 
by  the  staff. 

The  Rogers  Board  believed  that  by  1965  the  current  research  and  development  effort  would 
produce  air-to-surface  point  and  area  weapons  ready  for  installation  in  one  or  more  tactical 
aircraft.  The  funds  earmarked  by  the  Board  were  an  estimate  of  those  required  to  provide 
installation  of  the  weapons  on  Army  aircraft.  A  small  fund  was  also  earmarked  for  limited 
purchases  of  essentially  commercial  model  aircraft  for  uaining  and  for  augmentation  of 
the  L-23  fleet 

Funds  also  earmarked  by  the  Board  in  modest  amounts  late  in  the  1960s  provided  for  initial 
procurement  of  a  deep  penetration  surveillance  aircraft  that  would  be  a  replacement  for  the 
AC-1  and  the  HC-1,  and  an  aerial  crane.  The  Board  could  not  predict  the  quality  or  the  timing 
for  these  aircraft.  The  Board’s  philosophy  in  submitting  these  three  items  was  to  point  out  the 
major  problem  implicit  in  these  areas.  At  the  same  time  it  wished  to  indicate  the  earliest  time  in 
which  funding  support  must  begin  to  provide  a  significant  capability  by  about  1975. 

Maj.  Gen.  Hamilton  H.  Howze,  then  serving  as  Chief,  Military  Advisory  Group,  Korea, 
submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Rogers  Board  which  had  far  reaching  implications.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  latest  studies  had  assigned  combat  units  additional  quantities  of  light  aircraft.  While 
substantial  benefits  would  accrue  from  this,  these  assigned  and  attached  aircraft  would  simply 
improve  the  ability  of  units  to  execute  their  conventional  missions.  The  employment  of  aircraft 
would  be  restricted  to  those  missions. 

General  Howze  proposed  that  the  Army  proceed  at  once  with  the  development  of  fighting 
units  whose  mode  of  tactical  employment  would  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  unique 
mobility  and  flexibility  of  light  aircraft  These  aircraft  would  provide  not  only  mobility  for  some 
riflemen  and  machine  gunners,  but  also  direct  fire  support,  artillery  and  missile  fire  adjustment, 
command,  communications,  security,  reconnaissance,  and  supply  benefits. 

Missions  which  General  Howze  believed  to  be  appropriate  for  assignment  to  these  air¬ 
mobile — which  he  called  air  cavalry — units  were:  the  seizure  of  critical  terrain  in  advance  of 
larger  forces,  delaying  action  and  cover  for  the  withdrawal  of  larger  forces,  raids,  penetration  of 
shallow  enemy  positions  and  the  disruption  of  enemy  rear  areas,  pursuit  and  exploitation,  the 
protection  of  a  long  flank,  and  wide  reconnaissance.  He  felt  that  new  weapons  developments 
would  provide  air  cavalry  units  with  destructive  fire  power.  Air  cavalry  would  be  particularly 
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appropriate  in  any  battle  area  in  which  the  threat  of  area  weapons  forced  wide  troop  dispersion 
and  in  brush  fire  actions  against  relatively  unsophisticated  opponents. 

To  test  the  concept.  General  Howze  recommended  the  formation  of  an  experimental  air 
cavalry  unit  in  one  of  the  airborne  divisions.  Assuming  that  the  concept  proved  sound,  he 
estimated  that  one  air  cavalry  regiment  consisting  of  about  17S  utility  helicopters  and  85  light 
observation  helicopters  would  be  needed  for  each  coips  of  3  divisions.  For  the  active  Army  this 
would  mean  about  S  regiments  totaling  about  87S  utility  and  42S  light  observation  helicopters. 
General  Howze  admitted  that  this  concept  would  be  costly,  but  considered  this  development  a 
vital  requirement  in  the  evolution  of  a  modem  Army. 

The  Rogers  Board  found  that  the  aircraft  acquisition  objectives  it  had  developed  for  the  UH- 1 
and  light  observation  helicopters  were  compatible  with  the  development  of  General  Howze ’s 
concept  Sufficient  aircraft  could  be  found  in  the  existing  inventory  to  permit  activation  of  the 
proposed  experimental  unit  The  Board  recommended  that  IXTSOPS,  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  CONARC  be  directed  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  concept  of  air  fighting  units  and  their 
armament  They  also  were  to  look  into  the  desirability  of  activating  an  experimental  unit  to  test 
the  feasibility  and  develop  materiel  requirements. 

The  aircraft  procurement  figures  developed  by  the  Rogers  Board  provided  part  of  the  basis 
for  the  training  program  later  proposed  by  the  Rogers  Committee.  Of  greater  importance, 
however,  was  the  influence  of  the  Rogers  Board  on  the  Howze  Board  two  years  later.^ 

Rogers  Committee  on  Army  Aviation 

Following  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Rogers  Board  on  aircraft  requirements,  the  next 
logical  step  was  to  develop  a  training  plan.  On  28  July  1960,  General  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  the 
Commanding  General,  CONARC,  directed  General  Rogers  to  chair  a  committee  to  study  the 
training  requirements  to  support  the  Army  Aviation  Program,  1960-1970,  developed  by  the 
Rogers  Board  earlier  in  the  year.  The  Rogers  Committee  convened  at  Fon  Monroe  on  15 
August  and,  in  conjunction  with  working  groups,  continued  in  session  until  22  December. 
Information  was  compiled  from  trips,  special  questionnaires,  working  group  meetings,  discus¬ 
sions,  and  interviews  with  selected  individuals. 

General  Clarke  directed  the  committee  to  submit  appropriate  findings  and  recommendations 

in  the  following  areas:  the  degree  to  which  Department  of  the  Army  approved  operations  and 

training  programs  for  Army  aviation  were  compatible  with  resources  made  available  to 

CONARC;  the  adequacy  and  suitability  of  Army  aviation  construction  programs  to  meet  cunent 

and  projected  training  requirements;  the  degree  to  which  the  cunent  and  projected  training 

programs  for  Army  aviation  would  provide  the  correct  skills  in  the  proper  proportion  to  meet  the 

requirements  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  Aviation  Program;  and  the  extent  of  Army  aviation 

activities  that  could  be  consolidated,  reduced,  or  eliminated  without  significant  loss  of  opera- 
26 

tional  effectiveness. 

The  committee  submitted  its  final  report  on  22  December.  It  found  that  modifications  to  the 
current  Army  Aviation  Training  Program — which  had  been  published  on  19  September  1958  as 
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part  of  the  Army  Aviation  Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  Doctrine  and  Organization 
Through  Fiscal  Year  1963 — were  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  correct  skills  in  the  prop^ 
proportions  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  Aviation  Program.  The 
approved  FY  1%1  operation  and  training  programs  fcM’  Army  aviation  were  not  compatible  with 
the  resources  made  available  to  CONARC.  The  Army’s  current  and  planned  construction 
programs  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  Aviation  Program. 

Based  on  these  conclusions,  the  committee  made  numerous  recommendations.  Among  the 
sixteen  which  the  Commanding  General,  CONARC,  could  implement  w^  the  initiation  of 
helicopter  gunnery  training  in  the  advanced  tactics  phase  of  the  observation  and  utility/transport 
helicopter  course  and  the  revision  of  the  current  preflight  training  program  for  warrant  officer 
candidates,  to  include  combined  arms  tactical  training  similar  to  that  presented  in  existing  officer 
candidate  courses.  The  committee  also  recommended  that  the  CONARC  commander  revise  the 
current  applicable  programs  of  instruction  of  the  service  schools  to  provide  detailed  instruction 
of  officers  in  duties  and  responsibilities  for  exercising  command  and  tactical  employment  of 
Army  aviation  units. 

The  committee  recommended  the  establishment  of  the  aviation  program  as  a  designed 
program  of  special  interest  under  an  activity  monitor  to  ensure  coordination  and  timely  actions 
in  programing  and  budgeting.  Two  recommendations  related  specifically  to  training  facilities. 
Programing  actions  were  needed  to  provide  additional  resources  at  Camp  Wolters,  Fort  Rucker, 
Fort  Benning,  or  another  suitable  site  to  permit  continuation  of  planned  and  future  tests  involving 
jet  aircraft.  The  committee  felt  that  plans  should  be  developed  for  providing  a  long  range  Army 
aviation  training  complex  to  support  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  growth  potential  and 
mobilization  requirements  of  the  expanding  program. 

In  addition  to  actions  which  the  CONARC  commander  could  take,  the  committee  made 
twenty  recommendations  fcx'  consideration  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  most  of  which  were 
related  to  personnel  changes.  The  committee  recommended  the  establishment  of  the  enlisted, 
officer,  and  warrant  ofHcer  aviator  requirements  as  valid  planning  objectives  for  the  period 
through  FY  1970  and  the  modification  of  the  current  imposed  aviator  rated  ceilings  in  order  to 
be  in  consonance  with  the  recommended  personnel  planning  objective. 

A  major  problem  since  the  beginning  of  Army  aviation  had  been  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
career  development  for  officer  aviators.  The  committee  recommended  that  officer  aviatws 
spend  at  least  one  year  out  of  every  five  on  basic  branch  material  assignments  in  ordo-  to 
maintain  branch  proficiency  and  that  the  policy  apply  to  all  officer  aviators  through  the  grade  of 
major.  Assignments  for  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel  would  be  dictated  by  requirements 
(tetomined  by  the  caieei  branch.  The  committee  also  recommended  modification  of  the  grade 
distribution  for  officer  aviators  to  iKovide  qualified  individuals  in  the  program  for  the  optimum 
period  of  time  in  order  to  reduce  replacement  training  costs.  Warrant  officer  aviators  should  be 
assigned  to  those  branches  of  the  service  that  had  a  requirement  for  them,  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  current  warrant  officer  career  jnogram  should  be  revised  to  provide  for  an 
adequate  warrant  officer  aviatw  career  field.  The  committee  proposed  modification  of  the 
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criteria  to  permit  substitution  of  warrant  officer  aviators  for  certain  office  aviator  positions  in 
combat  and  suppt^  type  units,  and  the  subsequent  modification  of  the  TOE  to  reflect  these 
conversions.  Further,  the  committee  recommended  a  review  and  adjustment  of  warrant  officer 
utilization  after  experience  had  been  obtained  and  performance  and  utilization  factors  analyzed. 

Like  the  findings  of  the  Rogers  Board,  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Rogers  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Army  Aviation  were  soon  overtaken  by  events  or  were  modified  by  the  Howze  Board  in 

1962.  Nevertheless,  the  work  accomplished  by  the  committee  provided  the  foundation  fn-  the 

27 

rapid  expansion  of  aviation  training  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  1960s. 

The  Berlin  Crisis 

The  partial  mobilization  of  reserve  forces  and  the  expansion  of  the  active  Army  in  the  fall  of 
1961  as  a  result  of  the  crisis  in  Berlin  created  problems  for  Army  aviation.  Although  plans  were 
under  development  for  an  orderly  long  range  expansion  of  the  aviation  program,  the  Berlin  crisis 
required  an  immediate  and  unexpected  expansion. 

The  Berlin  crisis,  which  began  to  escalate  in  the  summer  of  1961,  occurred  at  a  most 
inopportune  time  for  the  Army.  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  had  recently  assumed  office, 
directed  a  thorough  reappraisal  of  strategic  plans,  force  levels,  and  military  programs  with  a  view 
to  determining  their  adequacy  to  fulfill  commitments.  He  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
develop  a  force  structure  in  haimony  with  United  States  military  requirements.  This  structure 
was  to  be  determined  without  regard  to  arbitrary  or  predetmnined  budget  ceilings.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  Army  began  to  take  steps  to  reorganize  its  tactical  division  organization  as  a  result 
of  experience  with  the  PENTOMIC  organization.  The  ROAD  division  would  have  greatly 
increased  aviation  assets.  Both  the  reappraisal  of  the  force  structure  and  the  division  reor¬ 
ganization  would  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  form  and  extent  of  the  aviation  program. 

The  Army  build-up  which  resulted  from  the  Berlin  crisis  mobilized  1 19,622  members  of  the 
reserve  components  and  an  increase  of  86,481  in  the  active  Army.  Included  in  the  reserve 
mobilization  was  the  32d  Infantry  Division  and  the  49th  Armored  Division.  Most  of  the  increase 
in  the  active  Army  went  to  bringing  a  6  division  STRAF  force  and  the  units  in  USAREUR  to 
full  strength.  After  considerable  debate,  the  Department  of  Defense  agreed  to  a  permanent 
increase  of  two  divisions  in  the  force  structure.  This  required  the  activation  of  the  Sth  Infantry 
Division  and  the  1st  Armored  Division  in  early  1962  so  they  could  complete  organization  and 
training  befcx-e  the  relief  of  the  two  National  Guard  divisions  from  active  duty. 

Problems  were  encountered  in  equipping  the  National  Guard  divisions,  including  a  shortage 
of  helicopters.  The  helicopter  shortage  also  had  a  serious  effect  on  several  mobilized  non- 
divisional  units.  One  temporary  solution  was  the  redistribution  of  equipment  from  low  priority 
units  to  those  oriented  to  reinforcing  Europe.  For  example,  on  23  March  1962,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  directed  withdrawal  of  fifteen  H-19  helicopters  from  active  Army  units  and  the 
further  redisuibution  of  ten  H- 19  helicopters  within  CON  ARC  to  meet  the  training  requirements 
of  four  reserve  medical  air  ambulance  companies.  The  Department  of  the  Army  also  diverted 
to  those  companies  six  new  H-23D  helicopters  destined  for  the  U.S.  Army,  Pacific. 
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An  amendment  to  the  FY  1962  budget  pennitted  the  Army  to  procure  ten  additional  AO-1 
surveillance  aircraft  and  seventy-six  H-23  observation  helicopters.  These  aircraft  were 
scheduled  for  delivery  by  30  June  1962.^^ 

Aviator  Shortages 

The  buildup  of  the  Army  during  1961,  coupled  with  past  and  projected  shortfalls  in  programed 
inputs  to  the  Army  Aviation  School,  resulted  in  substantial  shortages  of  aviators  necessary  to  fill 
TOE/TD  positions  worldwide.  The  Army’s  end  FY  1961  aviator  strength  was  6,531  against  a 
requirement  of  7,149.  This  disparity  was  expected  to  increase  in  FY  1962  when  the  anticipated 
strength  of  aviators  would  be  iq)ptoximately  6,700  versus  a  requirement  for  7,900.  Included  in 
aviator  requirements,  in  addition  to  allowances  for  training,  transients,  and  patients,  was  a  20 
percent  factor  which  represented  those  aviators  on  branch  qualifying  ground  duty.  The  Army 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  meeting  flying  requirements  at  the  expense  of  branch  tours  or  vice 
versa.  Long  lead  time  training  made  it  difficult  to  overcome  these  difficulties  on  a  short 
term  basis. 

This  critical  shortage  of  aviators  was  reflected  in  CONARC  units.  To  alleviate  this  shortage, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  reemphasized  aviator  recruiting  and  provided  additional  guidance 
pertaining  to  applications  for  aviation  duty  and  effective  use  of  current  assets.  Another  step 
taken  was  the  training  of  additional  warrant  officer  aviators  and  the  conversion  of  certain 
commissioned  officer  spaces  to  warrant  officers.  CONARC  directed  the  CONUS  army  com¬ 
manders  personally  to  encourage  qualified  lieutenants  and  enlisted  men  to  volunteer  for  aviation 
training.  Until  increased  procurement  could  ease  the  situation,  effective  use  of  available  assets 
supplemented  by  exceptions  to  permanent  change  of  station  resuictions  to  reassign  aviators 
returned  to  aviator  duty  afforded  some  relief.  These  measures  resulted  in  some  improvement  in 

the  situation  by  the  end  of  FY  1962,  but  increased  requirements  placed  a  constant  drain 
30 

on  resources. 

Mobilization  of  Reserve  Aviation  Units 

Eight  major  Army  aviation  units  were  called  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  one  year  during  the 
partial  mobilization  in  the  fall  of  1961.  These  units  were: 


Unit 

32d  Aviation  Company 
32d  Infantry  Division 
149th  Aviation  Company 
49th  Armored  Division 
1063d  Aviation  Company 
136th  Transportation  Company 
24th  Medical  Company 
132d  Medical  Company 
152d  Medical  Company 
317th  Medical  Company 


Station 
Fort  Lewis 

Fort  Polk 

Fort  Riley 
Fort  Riley 
Fort  Leonard  Wood 
Fort  Bragg 
Fort  Old 

Fort  Sam  Houston 
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The  136th  Transportation  Company  and  the  24th,  lS2d,  and  317th  Medical  Companies  were 
assigned  to  the  STRAC.  The  32d  and  149th  Aviation  Companies,  1063d  Transportatiai 
Company,  and  132d  Medical  Company  were  assigned  to  an  additional  two^vision  force 
consisting  of  the  32d  Infantry  Division  and  the  49th  Armored  Division. 

All  of  the  mobilized  aviation  units  experienced  much  the  same  problems.  These  mutinly 
involved  administration,  qualification  of  personnel,  lack  of  training,  and  shortages  of  equipment 
Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  updating  personnel  records  and  procuring  adequate  copies 
of  Army  regulations,  other  administrative  publications,  and  training  publications.  Flight  records 
were  often  not  forwarded  to  active  duty  stations,  particularly  for  filler  personnel.  Incorrect  and 
incomplete  processing  of  flight  physicals  for  filler  personnel  resulted  in  long  delays  in 
receiving  flight  status  orders.  A  number  of  Army  reserve  aviators  could  not  meet  required 
medical  standards. 

A  large  number  of  enlisted  men  and  some  officers  were  assigned  a  duty  MOS  they  were  not 
capable  of  performing.  Many  primary  MOSs  had  been  awarded  based  on  only  two  weeks  of 
on-the-job  training  at  a  summer  camp.  A  number  of  aviators  who  were  former  Navy  or  Air  Fwce 
pilots  had  not  attended  the  tactical  flight  training  course  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  did 
not  qualify  as  Army  avi?*  rs  Specific  details  as  to  service  school  requirements  were  not  known 
in  most  units.  As  a  result,  m  many  cases  quotas  were  available,  but  requirements  were  unknown 
to  higher  headquarters. 

Preparation  Overseas  Replacement  (POR)  and  Preparation  Overseas  Movement  (POM) 
training  had  not  been  emphasized  while  in  reserve  status.  A  delay  in  the  regular  training  program 
resulted  after  the  unit  reported  for  active  duty  until  such  required  training  was  complete.  Few 
aviators  in  helicopter  units  were  qualified  in  anything  but  the  observation  helicopter.  Individuals 
generally  were  not  qualified  in  their  (ximary  MOS.  Delays  were  expmenced  in  sending  these 
people  to  school.  In  many  cases,  unit  training  was  handicaiqjed  by  the  temporary  loss  of  these 
men  while  in  school.  Shortages  of  equipment,  including  aircraft,  excessively  delayed  training. 

Existing  critical  shortages  of  aircraft  and  support  equipment  were  exacerbated  by  the  call-up. 
Although  aircraft  were  redistributed  within  the  active  Army  and  large  numbers  of  observation 
helicopters  were  withdrawn  from  the  National  Guard,  it  was  still  impossible  to  attain  full 
authorizations  of  aircraft.  All  aviation  units  attained  a  reasonable  degree  of  ^ning  readiness 

31 

despite  equipment  shortages. 

Deployments  to  Europe 

By  January  1962,  more  than  40,000  active  Army  troops  had  been  sent  to  Europe  as  part  of  the 
Berlin  buildup.  Included  in  these  deployments  were  three  Army  aviation  units,  the  90th 
Transportation  Company  (medium  helicqiter)  from  Fort  Knox,  the  4Sth  Medical  Company  (air 
ambulance)  from  Fort  Bragg,  and  the  ISth  Medical  Detachment  (helicopter  ambulance)  from 
Fort  Ord. 

After  lengthy  high  level  discussion,  the  decision  was  made  to  preposition  equipment  in 
Europe  for  two  additional  divisions  and  ten  nondivisional  units  rather  than  actually  deploying 
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the  units.  Full  authorizations  of  H-34  and  L-20  aircraft  were  prepositioned  in  USAREUR  for 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  and  the  2d  Armored  Division.  At  the  same  time,  efforts  were  made  to 
modernize  the  equipment  of  the  forces  permanently  stationed  in  Europe.  Despite  the  serious 
shortages  of  aircraft  in  CONUS,  quantities  of  UH-1  helicopters  and  AO-1  airplanes  were  sent  to 
Europe  during  this  period.^^ 

With  the  release  of  the  mobilized  reserve  component  units  and  individuals  in  August  1962, 
the  permanent  strength  of  the  Active  Army  was  established  at  960,000  men.  Fot  the  force 
structure,  this  meant  an  increase  of 90,000  men  and  two  divisions.  Except  for  tl^  aviation  units 
for  the  two  new  divisions,  there  was  no  immediate  impact  on  the  Army  aviation  program  which 
had  been  developed  before  the  mobilization.  The  experience  gained  during  the  mobilization, 
however,  would  be  of  use  three  years  later  when  the  rapid  expansion  for  Vietnam  began. 

Southeast  Asia  Deployments 

Even  while  attention  was  focused  on  Berlin  and  preparations  to  reinforce  Europe,  another 
major  crisis  was  developing.  Organized  Communist  guerrillas  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  United  States  develqred  counter-measures  to  meet 
this  increased  Communist  threat  and  gave  increasing  support  in  equipment  and  advisor  teams  to 
the  established  government. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Berlin  crisis  was  causing  the  deployment  of  aviation  units  to  Europe, 
the  deteriorating  situation  in  Vietnam  led  to  the  deployment  of  six  Army  aviation  units  to 
Southeast  Asia.  These  units  were: 


Unit 

Station 

Date 

8th  Trans  Co 

Fort  Bragg 

20  Nov  61 

57th  Trans  Co 

Fort  Lewis 

8  Nov  61 

93d  Trans  Co 

Fort  Devens 

24  Nov  61 

18th  Avn  Co 

Fort  Riley 

14  Jan  62 

HHD,  4th  Trans  Bn 

Fort  Sill 

8  Jan  62 

57th  Med  Det 

Fort  Meade 

8  Mar  62 

These  units  originally  deployed  on  a  temporary  change  of  station  basis,  a  status  subsequently 
changed  to  permanent  change  of  station.  In  addition,  the  33d  Transportation  Company  at  Fort 
Ord  was  alerted  for  movement  to  USARPAC  on  15  March  1962,  an  order  which  was  canceled 
a  week  later 


Accomplishments  of  the  Period 

The  years  from  1954  to  1962  proved  to  be  crucial  to  the  development  of  Army  aviation. 
Although  disputes  regarding  missions  and  functions  continued  with  the  Air  Force,  the  decision 
of  Secretary  Wilson  in  fact  gave  the  Airoy  authority  to  form  and  equip  the  types  of  aviation  units 
which  suited  its  needs. 

Of  key  importance  was  General  Ridgway’s  order  to  formulate  a  coherent  Army  aviation  plan. 
Though  the  plan  encountered  obstacles  and  appeared  at  various  times  under  various  guises,  it 
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provided  for  the  first  time  an  overall  program  for  the  develcqjment,  expansion,  and  use  of  Army 
aviation.  The  program  developed  during  this  period  was  limited  by  the  technical  limitations  of 
available  aircraft  By  1960,  however,  greatly  improved  aircraft  were  becoming  available  which 
increased  the  capabilities  of  the  Army’s  air  arm.  The  recommendations  of  the  Rogers  Board  and 
Rogers  Committee  pointed  the  way  to  an  even  more  expanded  aviation  program  in  the  following 
decade.  Even  though  the  Howze  Board  was  to  radically  change  the  course  of  Army  aviation,  the 
findings  of  this  board  were  based  upon  the  foundations  established  by  General  Ridgway’s 
aviation  plan  and  the  Rogers  rqwrts. 

The  formation  and  deployment  of  aviation  units  during  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  first  year  of 
active  United  States  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  was  on  a  limited  scale.  Nevertheless,  the 
experience  gained  in  these  actions  was  to  prove  valuable  in  the  following  years  during  the 
dramatic  expansion  of  Army  aviation  to  meet  requirements  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  planning  and  program  development  at  the  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  CONARC  would  have  been  of  limited  practical  value  with  the  organization  which 
existed  in  1954.  In  the  following  chapter,  thec^-ganizational  changes  at  Department  of  the  Army, 
Transportation  Corps,  and  CONARC  levels  necessary  to  carry  out  the  expanded  Army  aviation 
program  will  be  examined.  From  the  Department  of  the  Army  down  to  company  level, 
significant  changes  took  place  to  reflect  the  new  doctrine,  equipment,  and  role  of  Army  aviation. 
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Chapter  IX 

ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Since  its  beginning,  organizational  responsibility  for  Army  aviation  had  been  badly  frag¬ 
mented  at  all  levels  of  command.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  Army  aviation  following  the  end  of 
the  Korean  War,  a  better  organizational  structure  emerged.  The  key  element  in  this  reorganiza¬ 
tion  was  the  approval  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  in  January  19SS  of  the  establishment  of 
an  aviation  division  in  the  Department  of  the  Army  G-3  for  overall  staff  supervision.  The 
Director  of  Army  Aviation  in  G-3  became  the  focal  point  of  all  Department  of  the  Army  actions 
relating  to  the  program.  Army  aviator  assignment  authority  was  also  centralized  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Anny  G-1. 

At  the  CONARC  level,  most  of  the  functions  related  to  Army  aviation  were  drawn  together 
into  an  Army  Aviation  Section  in  the  special  staff  in  October  1956.  The  Army  AviatiCMi  Center, 
including  an  aviation  test  board,  was  established  at  Fort  Rucker  in  February  1955.  Of  vital 
importance  to  the  growth  of  Army  aviation  was  the  assumption  by  the  Army  of  depot  main¬ 
tenance  and  supply  responsibilities  and  certain  changes  in  procurement  control  procedures.^ 

A  significant  expansion  of  Transportation  Corps  activities  in  regard  to  Army  aviation  also 
took  place.  The  assumption  of  depot  responsibility  from  the  Air  Force  led  to  the  establishment 
by  the  Transportation  Corps  of  an  extensive  aviatiim  maintenance  and  supply  system.  Manage¬ 
ment  of  this  system  was  centralized  in  the  Transportation  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command  at 
St.  Louis.  The  Transportation  Corps  also  had  a  number  of  t^er  field  agencies  which  were 
devoted  to  varying  degrees  to  different  aspects  of  aviation  transportation. 

The  expanding  tactical  use  of  Army  aviation  was  reflected  in  the  organization  of  the  combat 
Held  elements  of  the  Army.  As  the  Army  division  evolved  from  the  triangular  organization  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea  to  the  AFTA  concept,  the  PENTOMIC  divisions,  and  Anally  the  ROAD 
divisions,  the  aviation  component  in  the  division  structure  steadily  increased.  In  addition  to  the 
aviation  expansion  in  division  organizations,  new  separate  Army  aviation  units  were  developed 
in  response  to  equipment  improvements  and  nev/  concepts  in  the  employment  of  aviation. 
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Organization  Changes  in  the  Department  of  the  Army 

The  Army  Aviation  Branch,  Organization  and  Training  Division,  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G'3,  had  been  established  in  the  Dq)arunent  of  the  Army  on  21  April  1954. 
Within  the  year,  the  expanded  use  of  aviation,  particularly  in  combat  elements,  greatly  increased 
the  size,  scq)e,  and  complexity  of  G-3’s  responsibilities  in  relation  to  Army  aviation.  General 
Ridgway  in  January  1955,  as  a  result  of  the  comprehensive  review  of  the  aviation  program, 
directed  that  Army  aviation  functions  be  consolidated  in  one  element  of  the  staff  in  order  to  give 
the  program  greater  visibility  and  to  provide  firmer  supervision. 

As  a  result  of  General  Ridgway’s  decision,  on  1  February  the  Army  Aviation  Branch  was 
discontinued  and  a  separate  Army  Aviation  Division  was  created  in  G-3.  To  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  program  and  of  the  Army  Aviation  Division,  it  was  to  be  headed  by  a  general 
officer.  The  division  was  established  with  an  authorization  of  1 1  officers,  1  warrant  officer,  and 
5  civilians. 

The  general  officer  position  was  not  immediately  filled,  and  on  3  January  1956  the  Army 
Aviation  Division  was  expanded  into  a  Directorate  of  Army  Aviation.  Maj.  Gen.  Hamilton  H. 
Howze  was  appointed  the  first  Director  of  Army  Aviation.  Although  not  an  aviator  himself  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment.  General  Howze  was  to  become  the  key  figure  in  the  growth  of  Army 
aviation  during  the  next  six  years.  The  directorate  originally  had  the  same  staff  as  the  Army 
Aviation  Division,  but  in  March  1956  a  manpower  control  survey  authorized  three  additional 
military  and  two  additional  civilian  spaces.^ 

In  addition  to  the  G-3,  which  became  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  in  1 956,  several 
other  elements  of  the  Army  staff  were  concerned  with  Army  aviation.  The  Chief  of  Research 
and  Development  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  for  the  overall 
supervision  of  all  Army  research  and  development  programs.  In  this  cqiacity,  he  assisted  and 
coordinated  the  many  activities  of  the  Transportation  Corps  and  CONARC  related  to  the 
development  of  aircraft  and  equipment  for  the  Army  aviation  program. 

The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-1,  who  became  the  Dqiuty  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  in 
1 956,  had  respcmsibility  for  the  assignment  of  aviation  personnel.  The  expansion  of  the  aviation 
personnel  program  posed  problems  which  had  to  be  resolved  at  a  high  staff  level.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  G-1  included  recruiting  new  personnel  for  the 
program,  managing  the  careers  of  those  in  it,  and  screening  records  of  officers  of 
doubtful  future  value. 

Organization  Changes  in  the  IVansportation  Corps 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation  had  been  reorganized  early  in  1953  when  the 
Transportation  Corps  assumed  logistical  responsibility  for  Army  aircraft  from  the  Ordnance 
Corps.  To  direct  the  Transportation  Corps’  Army  aviation  activities,  including  staff  and 
technical  control  of  the  field  installations  involved,  and  Air  Transport  Division,  monitored  by 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Transportation  for  Operations,  was  established. 
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Because  of  the  newness  of  the  mission  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  program.  Army  aviation 
was  temporarily  excluded  from  the  reorganization  of  the  Transportation  Craps  in  the  fall  of  19S3. 
In  view  of  the  growing  program,  however,  the  position  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Transportation 
(Army  Aviation)  was  created  in  March  1954.  He  directed  the  activities  of  the  Army  Aviation 
Division  (a  redesignation  of  the  Air  Transport  Service  Division)  and  supervised  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corps  Army  aviation  field  installations.  The  Army  Aviation  Division  consisted  of  the 
following  components:  Plans  and  Programs  Office,  Training  Branch,  Engineering  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Branch,  Procurement  and  Supply  Branch,  and  Maintenance  Branch. 

To  handle  procurement  and  production,  supply  control,  and  maintenance  functions  of  the 
program  in  the  field,  the  Transportation  Corps  established  the  Transportation  Corps  Army 
Aviation  Field  Service  Office  (TCAAFSO).  This  field  agency,  located  at  St.  Louis,  began 
operations  in  January  1953.“* 

When  the  Transportation  Corps  began  planning  in  1954  to  assume  the  depot  functions  from 
the  Air  Force,  one  of  its  first  considerations  was  the  organizational  realignment  of  materiel 
functions.  The  separate  Army  aviation  structure  had  been  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
and  one  which  was  fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  basically  functional  organization  of  the 
Transportation  Corps.  Action  to  combine  TCAAFSO  with  the  Transportation  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand — which  was  only  concerned  with  surface  materiel — and  to  consolidate  materiel  functions 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation  had  been  deferred  pending  the  attainment  of  a  greater 
degree  of  maturity  in  the  aviation  logistic  support  mission.  Since  two  of  the  three  planned 
transportation  sections  at  the  general  depots  would  soon  be  handling  air  as  well  as  surface  items, 
the  Transportation  Corps  deemed  essential  that  the  merger  of  the  two  field  elements  be 
accomplished  prior  to  the  scheduled  initiation  of  the  interservice  transfer  of  responsibilities  on 
1  July  1955.  Office  space  limitations  and  the  pressure  of  time,  however,  made  an  immediate 
physical  merger  impossible.  As  an  interim  measure,  a  joint  skeleton  staff,  drawn  from  both  field 
commands,  was  formed  to  build  and  develop  the  new  headquarters  and  to  make  detailed  plans 
for  the  phased  integration  of  the  two  commands.  The  Transportation  Supply  and  Maintenance 
Command  (TSMC)  was  established  at  St.  Louis  on  1  March  1955,  and  was  placed  in  command 
of  TCAAFSO  and  the  Transportation  Materiel  Command.  By  1  July,  though  the  absorption  of 
the  commands  was  still  in  progress,  TSMC  had  attained  operational  status. 

At  the  same  time,  a  focal  point  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transpoitatirai  was  established 
for  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  new  field  agency.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1955, 
responsibilities  pertaining  to  procurement,  production,  and  supply  distribution  of  Transportation 
Corps  air  materiel  were  transferred  from  the  Army  Aviation  Division  to  the  Supply  and 
Maintenance  Division. 

Experience  after  the  assumption  of  depot  responsibility  pointed  to  defects  in  this  raganization. 
Along  with  other  responsibilities  relating  to  the  Army  aviation  program,  the  Army  Aviation 
Division  continued  to  handle  end  item  requirements  determination,  engineer  change  proposals, 
monitoring  of  aircraft  utilization,  and  the  computation  of  flying  hour  factors.  Although  there 
was  some  shifting  of  functions  from  the  Army  Aviation  Division  to  materiel  elements  in  the 
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Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation  and  TSMC.  these  problems  were  not  fully  resolved  until 
late  1958.  At  that  time,  the  Army  Aviation  Division  was  discontinued,  and  its  remaining 
materiel  functions  were  turned  over  to  the  Supply  and  Maintenance  Division.  At  the  same  time, 
the  position  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Transportation  (Army  Aviation)  was  discontinued  and 
functions  relating  to  training  and  military  personnel  were  given  to  the  Training  and  Organization 
and  Military  Personnel  Divisions.  Remaining  staff  functions  dealing  with  overall  planning  and 
coordination  and  systems  analysis  were  brought  directly  under  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Tran^rta- 
tion  for  Aviation,  a  position  which  had  been  established  in  August  1958  to  give  direction  to  all 
phases  of  the  Transportation  Corps’  Army  aviation  program.^ 

On  1  July  1959,  the  Transportation  Corps  underwent  another  reorganization.  The  position  of 
Deputy  Chief  of  Transportation  for  Aviation  was  retained  to  serve  as  the  Chief  of 
Transportation’s  principal  assistant  and  advisor  on  Army  aviation.  The  Deputy  Chief  of 
Transportation  for  Aviation  continued  to  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  ai^roved  plans  and 
programs  pertaining  to  all  phases  of  the  Transportation  Corps  Army  aviation  program.  He 
evaluated  overall  policies  and  practices  in  the  light  of  objectives  and  progress  achieved,  making 
changes  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation.  To  fulfill  this  responsibility,  he 
coordinated  Transportation  Coips  activities  with  the  other  Army  agencies  involved  in 
Army  aviation. 

The  Assistant  Chief  of  Transportation  (Military  Operations)  was  responsible  fca-  development 
of  concept  and  doctrine,  preparation  of  plans,  and  supervision  of  the  Transportation  Corps 
portion  of  the  Army  Aviation  Training  Program,  and  also  directed  military  personnel  activities. 
Aviation  activity  constituted  the  major  responsibility  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Transportation  for 
Materiel.  He  was  responsible  for  timely  and  adequate  materiel  support  by  the  Transportation 
Corps;  for  staff  and  technical  supervision  over  materiel,  standardization,  requirements,  catalog¬ 
ing,  procurement,  iffoduction,  sui^ly  distribution,  storage  and  depot  operations,  maintenance, 
and  disposal;  and  for  industrial  mobilizatitm  activities.  The  Transportation  Supply  and  Main¬ 
tenance  Command  was  redesignated  as  the  Transportation  Materiel  Command  in  October  1959 
and  actually  performed  this  mission.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Transportation  for  Research  and 
Development  was  responsible  for  the  development  and  execution  of  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  program  for  all  Army  aviation. 

Following  the  FY  1959  reorganization,  the  Chief  of  Transportation  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Transportation  for  Materiel  investigated  TSMC  and  provided  suggestions  for  helping  the 
command  control  its  serious  problems.  These  problems  had  also  led  to  investigation  by  the 
Army  Inspector  General  in  March  1959  and  the  General  Accounting  OfHce  in  September.  A 
Department  of  the  Army  DCSLOG  team  inspected  the  National  Inventory  Control  Point  in 
October  and  by  the  end  of  1960,  most  of  these  jroblems  had  been  solved  or  were  well  on  the 
way  to  solution. 

The  majo'  complaint  about  organization  and  management  concerned  the  Procurement  and 
Production  Division  of  the  Transportation  Materiel  Command  which  had  divided  its  aircraft 
procurement  staffs  and  lacked  quality  control  and  cost  analysis  offices.  These  defects  were 
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remedied.  To  shorten  the  commander’s  span  of  control,  four  deputy  commandos  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  one  to  handle  administration,  anodic  supply  management,  a  third  maintenance,  and  the 
fourth  research,  development,  and  testing.  The  investigators  also  noted  the  lack  of  maturity  and 
skills  amtmg  procurement  and  maintenance  personnel,  a  problem  which  TSMC  had  begun  to 
attack  during  FY  1958.  About  500  jobs  were  reevaluated.  An  accelerated  and  intensive 
recruiting  program,  with  schooling  for  about  125  individuals  in  various  procurement  and 
maintenance  management  courses,  laid  the  basis  for  orderly  progress.  The  publication  of  a 
handbocdc  of  principles  for  Transportation  Corps  commodity  managers  also  helped. 

These  basic  management  improvements  were  essential  for  better  sui^ly  eflectiveness, 
procurement,  and  maintenance,  but  more  important,  they  woe  mandatory  to  the  assumption  of 
further  responsibilities  in  Army  aviation  su{^rt. 

In  addition  to  the  Transportation  Materiel  Command,  the  Transportation  Corps  had  several 
other  field  agencies  devoted  to  Army  aviation.  The  Transportation  Research  and  Engineering 
Command  at  Fort  Eustis  contained  an  Aviation  Division  which  conducted  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  related  to  Army  aircraft.  The  command  was  subsequently  redesignated  the  Transportation 
Research  Command.  The  Transportation  Army  Aviation  Coordinating  Office  at  Wright-Patter- 
son  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  provided  coordination  for  the  Chief  of  Transportation  and  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corps  agencies  with  certain  agencies  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  This  office 
supervised  the  execution  of  the  Army’s  research  and  development  program  performed  for  the 
Army  by  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  The  Transportation 
Aircraft  Test  and  Support  Activity  at  Fchi  Rucker  came  under  the  control  of  the  Transportation 
Materiel  Command.  Its  primary  mission  was  the  conduct  of  phase  F  (logistical  evaluation)  tests 
of  new  types  of  aircraft.  These  tests  were  conducted  to  determine  service  life  of  components, 
inspection  cycles,  improve  technical  publications,  and  to  develop  quick  change  kits  and 
modifications.  The  Transportation  Training  Command  and  Transportation  School  located  at 
Fort  Eustis  were  responsible  for  maintenance  training  and  uaining  in  other  aspects  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corps  mission  relating  to  aviation.^ 

The  1962  reorganization  of  the  Army  abolished  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation. 
Transportation  Corps  functions  relating  to  training  were  transferred  to  CONARC,  those  relating 
to  logistics  were  transferred  to  the  United  States  Army  Materiel  Command,  and  those  involving 
research  and  development  were  split  between  the  United  States  Army  Materiel  Command  and 
the  United  States  Army  Combat  Developments  Command. 

Organization  Changes  in  CONARC 

Establishment  of  Army  Aviation  Section 

The  establishment  of  the  Director  of  Army  Aviation  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  level  in 
January  1956  had  a  direct  impact  on  CONARC.  A  difference  of  opinion  existed  between 
CONARC  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  to  the  direction  the  Army  aviation 
program  should  take. 
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On  28  May  1956,  General  Willard  G.  Wyman,  the  CONARC  commander,  wrote  to  Genml 
W.  B.  Palmer,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  regarding  future  functions  and  respon- 
silMlities  of  CONARC.  General  Howze  had  recently  visited  the  headquarters  to  urge  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  Army  aviation  required  a  special  degree  of  coordination  at  each  level  of 
command.  He  felt  that  the  lack  of  an  identifiable  coordinating  agency  at  CONARC  was  a 
missing  link  in  the  structure.  While  General  Wyman  did  not  agree  completely  with  General 
Howze’s  views,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  suggest  to  General  Palmer  that  if  the  G-3  Aviation 
Division  continued  in  the  operational  and  training  fields  it  properiy  belonged  at  the  CONARC 
level.  General  Wyman  agreed  that  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  aircraft,  togetho'  with 
worldwide  analysis  of  aircraft  utilization,  ai^lability  of  aviation  personnel,  and  correlated 
matters,  belonged  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  level.  General  Wyman  believed,  however,  that 
action  to  relieve  difficulties  that  arose  in  organization  and  training,  establishment  and  review  of 
training  policies,  and  all  other  functions  pertaining  to  Army  aviation  in  the  United  States  were 
CONARC’s  responsibility,  except  for  broad  supervision  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  level. 
Instead  of  establishing  a  distinct  aviation  element  in  CONARC  headquarters.  General  Wyman 
urged  the  transfer  of  the  G-3  Aviation  Division  to  CONARC.  He  informed  General  Palmer  that 
this  would  require  no  increase  in  space  allocations  and  might  possibly  lead  to  some  reductions. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  did  not  favorably  consider  General  Wyman’s  suggestion  to 
transfer  the  Army  Aviation  Division  to  CONARC.  General  Palmer  informed  the  CONARC 
commander  that  there  were  many  aspects  of  the  aviation  program  which  would  have  to  be 
handled  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  even  if  the  division  were  transferred  to  CONARC.  He 
recognized  CONARC’s  responsibilities  in  the  indicated  areas  and  told  Wyman  to  establish  an 
Army  aviation  section  at  CONARC.  But  Genoal  Palmer  made  it  clear  that  there  would  be  no 
transfer  of  Department  of  the  Army  functions  relating  tu  Army  aviation  to  CONARC.^ 

The  Army  Aviation  Section  of  Headquarters,  CONARC,  was  organized  on  22  October  1956, 
consisting  of  the  Training,  Operation,  Doctrine,  and  Organization  Division;  the  Materiel, 
Maintenance,  and  Supply  Division;  and  the  Administrative  and  Analysis  Division.  The  mission 
of  the  section  was  to  advise  the  commanding  general  and  the  staff  on  matters  pertaining  to  Army 
aviation  activities;  within  established  policies,  direct  and  control  courses,  curricula,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  at  Army  aviation  schools;  review  and  revise  existing  organization,  doctrine,  tactics,  and 
techniques;  determine  the  state  of  training  of  individuals  and  units;  determine  and  formulate 
requirements  for  product  improvement  of  materiel;  and  assist  appropriate  staff  sections  in  the 
direction,  coordination,  and  inspection  of  Army  aviation  activities.  The  section  had  an 
autlKHized  strength  of  1  general  officer,  2  colonels,  2  lieutenant  colonels,  4  majors,  1  master 
sergeant,  and  5  civilians.  The  general  officer  space  was  not  filled  and  CONARC  subsequently 
revised  the  authcHized  strength  to  4  colonels.  2  lieutenant  colonels,  3  majors,  1  warrant  t^ficer, 
and  S  civilians. 

On  4  April  1957,  Army  Regulation  10-7  established  new  policies,  functions,  and  activities  for 
the  organization  and  functions  of  CONARC.  Basically,  the  new  regulation  covered  the  same 
aviation  activities  and  functions  as  before.  The  scope  of  the  aviation  activities,  however,  was 
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expanded  to  provide  specifically  for  the  direction,  supervision,  coordination,  and  inspection  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  organization  and  training  of  all  Army  aviation  units  and 
personnel  within  CONUS,  except  Army  aviation  activities  directly  assigned  to  the  Chief 

o 

of  Transportauon. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  section,  responsibilities  for  aviation  had  been  diffused 
throughout  the  headquarters.  Although  the  various  general  and  special  staff  sections  retained 
the  same  functions  and  responsibilities  for  aviation  as  for  other  aims,  services,  and  activities,  the 
Army  Aviation  Section  served  as  the  focal  point  for  this  rapidly  growing,  complex,  and 
many-sided  field. 

During  1961 ,  the  Army  Aviation  Section  was  reorganized  and  given  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  missions  and  functions.  The  number  of  divisions  in  the  section  was  increased  to  four  Pro¬ 
gram,  Safety,  and  Airspace;  Materiel,  Facilities,  and  Armament;  Training;  and  Organization, 
Plans,  and  Doctrine. 

The  mission  of  the  Army  Aviation  Section  was  now  stated  in  the  following  terms:  The  Army 
Aviation  Officer  advises  the  Commanding  General  and  the  staff  on  Army  Aviation  and  air  space 
matters,  provides  staff  supervision  over  Army  Aviation  operations  throughout  the  Command  and 
assists  the  general  staff  in  actions  involving  Army  Aviation  activities  and  functions.^ 

The  Army  Aviation  Section  was  responsible  fm*  exercising  direction,  supervision,  cocrdina- 
tion,  and  inspection  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization  and  training  of  Army  aviation 
units  and  personnel  within  the  continental  United  States,  except  for  those  Army  aviation  units 
and  personnel  directly  associated  with  field  and  depot  maintenance  and  supply  and  those 
aviation  activities  directly  assigned  to  the  Chief  of  Transportation.  It  recommended  to  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  Plans,  and  Training  appropriate  aviation  elements  for 
operational,  training,  and  other  missions. 

The  section  was  responsible  for  the  preparation,  review,  and  revision  of  current  and  proposed 
organization,  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques,  and  training  literature  for  all  Army  aviation  type  units 
involving  the  employment  of  organic  manned  and  unmanned  aircraft.  It  directed  and  controlled 
the  courses,  curricula,  and  instruction  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  CONARC  aviation 
courses  of  instruction  to  include  those  operated  under  civilian  contract. 

The  Army  Aviation  Section  initiated  and  coordinated  qualitative  materiel  requirements  as 
well  as  requirements  for  product  impxovement  for  air  support  operations  involving  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  OTganic  manned  and  unmanned  aiierafL  It  prepared  detailed  comments  and  recommen¬ 
dations  on  feasibility  studies;  pressed  military  characteristics;  items  under  development;  plans 
for  user  (service  and  troop)  tests;  reports  of  user  and  engineering  tests  and  classification  of 
materiel  as  to  type;  and  basis  of  issue.  The  section  also  prepared  and  supervised  tactical  troop 
tests  and  combined  troop  tested  of  units  and  equipment. 

The  Army  Aviation  Officer  recommended  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  Plans, 
and  Training  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  critical  items  of  equipment  and  allocation  of 
equipmoit  and  aircraft  for  training  of  units  and  individuals  of  the  active  Army,  reserve  com¬ 
ponents,  and  the  ROTC.  The  section  ensured  that  the  organization  and  training  program  of 
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Anny  aviation  fixed  wing  and  rotary  wing  transport  units  and  organic  aviation  sections  and  units 
and  the  availability  of  equipment  were  coordinated. 

The  section  established  and  implemented  the  CONARC  Army  Aviation  Safety  Program; 
reviewed  accident  investigation  reports  on  aircraft  under  operational  control  of  CONARC;  and 
reviewed  aircraft  accident  report  analyses,  determining  adequacy  of  corrective  action  taken  and 
recommending  further  action.  It  reviewed  plans  for  the  activation,  organization,  and  stationing 
of  Army  aviation  units  and  submitted  comments  and  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  Plans,  and  Training. 

The  growing  Army  interest  in  air  traffic  control  was  shown  by  the  responsibility  for  directing, 
coordinating,  reviewing  all  matters  pertaining  to  and  affecting  the  establishment,  utilization, 
retention,  modification,  and  revocation  of  Army  assigned  airspace  at  all  Army  installations 
within  the  continental  United  States.  The  section  also  exercised  direction,  review,  and  revision 
of  flight  regulations  for  Army  aircraft  operations  within  the  continental  United  States. 

The  Army  Aviation  Section  assisted  other  staff  elements  in  the  preparation  of  personnel  and 
MOS  training  requirements  for  training  and  mobilization;  tables  of  distribution  and  allotment  of 
personnel  required  to  conduct  instruction  at  schools  and  training  commands;  Army  extension 
course  programs  and  extension  course  material;  policy  governing  attendance  of  personnel  at 
schools,  quotas,  and  prerequisites  for  attendance;  new  concepts  of  organization,  doctrine,  tactics, 
and  techniques;  mobilization  and  capabilities  plans  and  primary  programs;  programs  and 
procedures  concerned  with  supply  of  units;  training  and  maintenance  directives  and  guidance  to 
include  Army  training  programs  and  Army  training  tests;  policy,  doctrine,  and  procedures 
affecting  the  Reserve  Components  and  ROTC;  and  logistic  actions  incident  to  training  or 
operation  of  aviation  units  or  schools. 

In  coordination  with  the  appropriate  staff  sections,  the  Army  Aviation  Section  reviewed 
policies  concerning  the  allocation  and  assignment  of  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men 
of  Army  aviation;  procedures  pertaining  to  the  flow  of  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted 
men  into,  through,  and  out  of  the  Army  aviation  training  system;  instruction  pertaining  to  Army 
aviation  at  other  schools;  Army  aviation  aspects  of  the  CONARC  Human  Research  and 
Operations  Research  Office  activities;  requests,  requirements,  and  assignment  of  tasks  placed 
upon  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  courses;  and  operational  and  training  concepts  and 
requirements  to  ensure  that  they  were  integrated  into  the  systems  management  programs  for 
Army  aircraft.*® 

Although  the  Army  Aviation  Section  was  the  CONARC  staff  element  mainly  responsible  for 
Army  aviation,  many  other  offices  were  involved  with  the  program  to  a  varying  degree.  The 
rapid  changes  in  aviation  equipment  and  organization  intimately  involved  the.  Organization  and 
Equipment  Division  and  the  Doctrine  and  Requirements  Division  of  the  G-3  Section,  the 
General  Division  of  the  Combat  Developments  Section,  and  the  Army  Aviation  and  Airborne 
Division  of  the  Materiel  Developments  Section.  The  G-2  Section  and  the  Transportation 
Section  also  became  involved  in  various  Army  aviation  matters.  The  (X’ganization  of 
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Headquarters,  CON  ARC,  before  the  advent  of  die  Army  Aviation  Section  (1955)  and  at  two  later 
dates  (1957  and  1959)  is  shown  in  charts  1,2,  and  3. 

1962  Reorganization 

During  1962,  a  major  reorganization  of  the  Army  took  place  which  established  the  United 
States  Army  Materiel  Command,  placed  the  technical  service  schools — including  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  School-Binder  the  command  of  CONARC,  and  removed  the  combat  development 
function  from  CONARC  with  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Army  Combat  Develop¬ 
ments  Command.  This  oiganization  of  the  Army  was  to  remain  unchanged  until  1973. 

The  reorganization  eliminated  all  special  staff  sections,  including  the  Army  Aviation  Section, 
within  Headquarters,  CONARC.  Aviation  staff  officers  were  decentralized  throughout  the 
headquarters,  but  there  was  an  Aviation  Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Unit  Training  and  Readiness.  The  Aviation  Division  consisted  of  four  branches:  Training 
Branch,  Plans  and  Operations  Branch,  Aviation  Safety  and  Airspace  Branch,  and  Equipment 
Requirements  Branch.  The  functions  of  the  division  remained  much  the  same  as  in  the  old  Army 
Aviation  Section  except  for  the  removal  of  the  responsibility  for  individual  training  to  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Individual  Training  and  doctrinal  matters  to  the  United  States 
Army  Combat  Developments  Command.*  * 

Establishment  of  the  Army  Aviation  Center 

As  a  result  of  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  in  the  fall  of  1954,  an  Army  Aviation  Center  was  established  at  Camp 
Rucker,  the  site  of  the  Army  Aviation  School,  during  the  latter  half  of  fiscal  year  1955. 
Establishment  of  this  center  was  expected  to  aid  materially  in  the  successful  conduct  of 
operations  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  in  support  of  the  continuing  expansion  of  Army  aviation 
as  an  element  of  the  Army’s  field  forces. 

While  the  Army  Aviation  Center  was  officially  established,  effective  1  February  1955,  by 
Department  of  the  Army  General  Orders  17, 2  March  1955,  the  mission  and  jM’oposed  elements 
of  the  center  were  not  officially  determined  until  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  recom¬ 
mended  by  CONARC  on  18  March  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  12  April, 
the  Army  Aviation  Center  comprised  the  following  major  elements:  Army  Aviation  Center 
Headquarters;  Army  Aviation  School;  school  troops;  and  the  Army  Aviation  Right 
Safety  Board.*^ 

The  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Right  Safety  Board,  consisting  of  2  officers,  1  enlisted  man,  and  2 
civilians,  had  originated  at  Fort  Sill,  before  the  transfer  of  the  school,  as  the  Aircraft  Accident 
Review  Board.  Until  24  September  1956,  the  mission  for  the  organization,  qreration,  and 
support  of  the  Army  Aviation  Right  Safety  Board  was  vested  in  the  Army  Aviation  School.  The 
establishment  of  the  responsibility  for  prescribing  and  cowdinating  safe  practice  and  safe 
operating  standards  applicable  to  flight  operations  of  Army  aircraft  in  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Army  Aviation,  Department  of  the  Army,  resulted  in  a  reevaluation  of  the  mission  of  the  Army 
Aviation  Safety  Board. 
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As  a  result  of  this  reevaiuation,  and  with  the  concunence  of  CONARC,  the  board  was 
reorganized  and  transferred  to  the  Army  Aviation  Center,  effective  24  September  1956.  AR 
15-76, 3  January  1957,  announced  the  establishment  of  this  board  and  the  mission,  composition, 
tasks,  direction,  and  control  and  administrative  responsibility  for  its  operation.  On  25  Apil 
1957,  the  Army  Aviation  Safety  Board  was  officially  established  as  a  Class  II  activity  at  Fort 
Rucker  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations,  Department 
of  the  Army,  to  conduct  research  and  determine  what  improvements  could  be  made  in  aviation 
materiel,  operations,  supervision,  personnel,  and  training.  Based  on  this  research,  the  board 
recommended  appropriate  actions  to  enhance  the  durability,  reliability,  and  efficiency  of  Army 
aviation,  particularly  in  its  combat  environment  The  board  was  authorized  direct  communica¬ 
tions  with  any  agency  or  individual  on  aircraft  accidents,  accident  investigation,  and  accident 
prevention,  to  accomplish  this  mission.  On  25  July  1957,  the  board  was  redesignated  as  the  U.S. 
Army  Board  for  Aviation  Accident  Research  (USABAAR).’^ 

Aircraft  Systems  Management 

On  28  February  1957,  the  Department  of  the  Army  proposed  to  CONARC  the  establishment 
of  a  coordinating  board  for  new  Army  aircraft.  So  it  was  that  during  the  second  half  of  FY  1957, 
CONARC  assisted  the  Elepartment  of  the  Army  in  laying  groundwoik  for  the  establishment  of 
a  system  under  which  all  significant  actions  pertaining  to  a  given  type  or  model  of  Army 
aircraft— from  the  time  of  introduction  into  die  Army  inventory  until  withdrawal  as  a  result  of 
obsolescence — would  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  a  program  developed  well  in  advance 
of  the  time  at  which  the  various  actions  were  to  be  taken. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  proposed  that  the  introduction  of  specific  aircraft  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  board  created  to  monitor  all  phases  of  the  introduction  of  the  item,  from  the 
time  of  issuance  of  development  contracts  through  the  cycle  of  procurement,  distribution,  and 
utilization  in  training  and  operations.  CONARC  concurred  in  the  need  for  coordinating  action 
within  the  Army  to  cover  all  phases  of  the  introduction  and  utilization  of  new  types  of  aircraft 
and  allied  equipment,  but  did  not  favor  the  creation  of  an  individual  board  for  each  item. 

Instead,  CONARC  recommended  that  a  long  range  committee  be  established  to  draw  up  a 
phased  program  applicable  to  the  development  of  aircraft  and  associated  equipment  and  for  the 
introduction  of  these  items  into  the  Army  inventory.  The  timing  of  such  a  program  would  be 
based  on  backward  planning  from  the  date  established  for  initial  distribution  of  production  items. 
The  program  would  set  the  time  such  actions  as  funding,  revision  of  TOEs,  development  of 
ground  support  equipment,  changes  in  doctrine,  and  arrangement  for  factory  training  of 
mechanics  and  instructor  personnel  should  be  initiated  and  completed.  CONARC  also  con¬ 
templated  that  the  specific  responsibility  for  each  such  action  would  be  established  and  the 
program  published  as  an  Army  regulation. 

A  conference,  which  included  representatives  from  the  principal  Department  of  the  Army 
general  staff  divisions,  CONARC,  and  the  Chief  of  Transportation,  was  held  at  DCSOPS, 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  27  March.  The  conferees  determined  that  the  guiding  agency,  at 
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least  for  launching  the  program,  should  be  the  Army  Aircraft  Systems  Coordinating  Group, 
composed  of  representation  from  the  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Personnel  and  Logistics, 
Department  of  the  Army,  CONARC,  and  the  Chief  of  Transportation,  and  chaired  by  a  DCSOPS , 
Department  of  the  Army,  representative. 

At  the  suggestion  of  CONARC,  it  was  agreed  that  a  draft  Army  regulation  should  be  prepared 
to  identify  the  types  of  actions  which  would  be  taken  under  an  Aircraft  Systems  Management 
Program  and  to  determine  the  proponency  for  and  timing  of  the  required  actions.  As  a 
framework  within  which  the  Aircraft  Systems  Management  Program  would  operate,  it  was 
decided  that  a  master  schedule  for  phasing  out  and  replacing  all  cunent  aircraft  types  should  be 
prepared.  The  Chief  of  Transportation  was  given  the  tasks  of  preparing  the  draft  regulation  and 
the  aircraft  replacement  schedule,  with  siK:h  assistance  as  he  might  require  from  other  agencies. 
On  4  June,  CONARC  officially  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Aircraft  Systems 
Coordinating  Group  and  designated  a  principal  and  alternate  member.^^ 

Doctrine  on  Employment  of  Army  IVansport  Aviation 

On  9  July  1954,  the  Department  of  the  Army  requested  OCAFF  to  prepare  training  literature 
for  the  employment  of  helicopter  companies  as  tactical  combat  units.  As  an  initial  step  toward 
meeting  the  requirement  for  training  literature  which  reflected  concepts  on  the  employment  of 
Army  transport  aviation,  OCAIT/CONARC  during  fiscal  year  1955  prepared  a  new  training 
circular  on  this  subject  Published  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  TC  1-7,  Employment  of 
Army  Transport  Aviation,  on  29  March  1955,  the  new  circular  replaced  Department  of  the  Army 
TC  19, 1950,  Transport  Helicopter  Company  (Army)  TT/O&E  55-17). 

The  new  circular  was  based  on  the  concept  that  the  primary  function  of  Army  transport 
aviation  was  combat  support,  with  service  support  as  an  additional  function.  In  accomplishment 
of  the  primary  function.  Army  transport  aviation  units  were  to  have  the  specific  mission  of 
moving  Army  combat  units  operationally  by  air.  Heretofore,  employment  of  Army  transport 
aviation  had  been  envisaged  principally  as  having  a  service  support  role,  including  such  missions 
as  delivery  of  supplies  and  replacement  personnel  and  units  and  aeromedical  evacuation.  While 
rotary  wing  aircraft,  organized  in  helicopter  companies  and  battalions,  constituted  the  existing 
structure  of  Army  transport  aviation  at  the  time  of  the  circular’s  preparation,  it  was 
contemplated  that  fixed  wing  transport  aircraft  companies  and  battalions  would  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  structure. 

In  support  of  the  new  doctrine  contained  in  the  circular,  CONARC  in  May  1955  announced 
a  long  range  plan  for  the  preparation  of  field  manuals  by  various  Army  service  schools.  The 
Infantry  School  would  prepare,  coordinate,  and  submit  to  CONARC  the  manuscript  for  a  new 
field  manual  in  the  57-series  entitled  Army  Transport  Aviation — Combat  Operations.  This 
manual  would  provide  interim  guidance  until  such  time  as  the  subject  matter  was  sufficiently 
firm  to  be  included  in  l»anch  manuals. 

The  Command  and  General  Staff  College  was  directed  to  prepare  two  publications.  The  first, 
a  change  to  FM  100-5,  Operations,  would  provide  the  general  concept  of  employment  contained 
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in  both  TC  1-7  and  the  manual  prepared  by  the  Infantry  School.  The  second,  a  new  field  manual 
in  the  100-series,  would  cover  the  employment  of  Army  transport  aviation  in  logistical  support 
of  Army  operations.  The  Army  Aviation  School  was  responsible  for  a  new  field  manual  in  the 
1  -series  covering  the  organization  and  operation  of  Army  aviation  transport  units.  The  Chief  of 
Transportation  was  to  prepare  a  manual  covering  the  organization  and  operation  of  maintenance 
and  supply  units  in  support  of  Army  aviation.'^ 

Army  Aviation  in  the  New  Division  Organizations 

The  Army  began  the  development  of  a  new  divisional  organization  immediately  following 
the  Korean  War.  Rapid  advances  in  technology  and  the  implications  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
required  a  more  flexible  organization  than  was  possible  with  the  triangular  divisions  which  had 
been  used  in  World  War  II  and  Korea.  A  primary  consideration  in  the  design  of  the  new 
divisions  was  that  any  massing  of  troops  or  units  during  atomic  operations  would  be  disastrous. 
Units  would  have  to  be  small,  powerful,  and  self-sustaining.  Success  would  depend  on  a  high 
degree  of  mobility,  rapid  and  efficient  communications,  and  devastating  fire  power.*^ 

AFTAandPENTANA 

Only  slight  organizational  changes  had  been  made  to  the  triangular  divisions  of  World  War 
11.  In  April  1954,  at  the  direction  of  General  Ridgway,  a  study  began  to  improve  the  combat-to- 
service  manpower  ratio  in  the  divisions  and  the  ultimate  reorganization  of  units.  The  problem 
was  to  develop  organizational  concepts  which  would  permit  formation  of  combat  units  with 
greater  mobility  and  less  vulnerability  to  atomic  attack.  The  study  which  eventually  emerged 
was  known  as  the  Atomic  Field  Army-1  1956  (AFTA-1).  The  ATFA  study  derived  many  of  its 
concepts  from  the  organization  of  the  World  War  II  armored  division.  The  division  structure 
envisioned  in  AFTA-1  was  to  be  made  of  three  independent  tactical  headquarters  (combat 
commands)  to  which  independent  battalions  and  other  organic  divisional  units  could  be  attached 
or  detached  as  required.  Logistical  support  for  the  division  would  be  provided  by  a  Divisional, 
Logistical,  or  Support  Command.  At  the  same  time  as  the  ATFA  study,  the  Operations  Research 
Office  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  proposed  a  radically  new  organization.  This  study  recom¬ 
mended  a  break  with  the  triangular  tactical  grouping  by  using  a  five-figured  tactical  structure. 
Five  battalions  would  be  grouped  to  form  a  combat  command.  The  combat  command  would  be 

solely  a  tactical  headquarters.  A  corps  would  be  formed  of  five  combat  commands,  the  division 
17 

being  eliminated. 

During  FY  1955,  a  major  portion  of  OCAFFATONARC’s  effort  was  devoted  to  preparation 
of  TOEs  for  new  infantry  and  armored  divisions  and  for  the  accompanying  combat  and  service 
support  units  to  make  up  the  experimental  field  army  called  for  by  Project  AFTA-1.  The 
proposed  infantry  division  was  evaluated  during  Exercise  FOLLOW  ME  and  the  armored 
division  during  Exercise  BLUE  BOLT.** 

The  Operations  Research  Office  study  was  one  of  many  prepared  under  CONARC’s  direction 
that  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Pentagonal  Atomic-Nonatomic  Army  (PENT ANA)  study. 
This  study,  begun  by  CONARC  in  September  1955,  developed  the  organizational  and  doctrinal 
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concepts  for  the  field  army  in  the  decade  1960-1970.  The  PENT  ANA  study  proposed  a  field 
army  with  the  capability  of  conducting  sustained  operations  with  or  without  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  field  army  envisioned  by  PENTANA  was  to  contain  five  corps  and  an  army 
support  command.  Each  of  the  corps  was  to  contain  five  divisions  and  two  tank  brigades.  The 
universal-type  PENTANA  division  would  contain  five  integrated  combat  groups,  a  general 
support  artillery  battalion,  and  other  combat  and  service  support  units.  Operations  of  the 
PENTANA  army  would  be  in  greater  depth  and  involve  greater  dispersion  of  units  than  before.^^ 

Aviation  in  the  Pentomic  Divisions 

The  PENTOMIC  organization  was  derived  from  the  PENTANA  studies.  General  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  apparently  assumed  that  as  long  as  the  strategy  of 
massive  retaliation  remained  the  national  military  policy  any  future  war  would  be  fought  with 
nuclear  weapons.  He  therefore  saw  that  the  Army  would  have  to  make  an  interim  adjustment  to 
the  environment  of  the  nuclear  battlefield.  To  this  end,  the  Army  would  have  to  create  a  single 
fixed  standard  division  organization  built  around  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

The  new  PENTOMIC  organization  was  basically  the  same  as  that  proposed  in  the  PENTANA 
study.  The  lOlst  Airborne  Division  was  the  first  unit  organized  under  this  concept.  The 
program  under  which  this  reorganization  took  place  was  designated  Reorganization  of  the 
Airborne  Division  (ROTAD).  Field  testing  of  the  organization  began  in  November  1956  when 
the  101  si  Airborne  Division  participated  in  Exercise  JUMP  LIGHT.  Further  testing  of  the 
PENTOMIC  concept  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1957  with  more  than  20,000  uoops  from  the  Isl 
Infantry  Division.  The  1st  Armored  Division  and  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  together  with 
troops  from  III  Corps,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  3d  Infantry  Division,  and  82d  Airborne  Division 
participated  in  Exercise  KING  COLE  in  Louisiana. 

Increases  in  combat  infantry  strength  were  achieved  in  the  infanuy  battle  group — the  PEN¬ 
TOMIC  division’s  primary  fighting  element — while  reducing  the  size  of  the  unit.  This  gave  the 
ROCID  (Reorganized  Combat  Infantry  Division)  a  small,  more  self-sufficient  combat  unit, 
somewhat  larger  than  a  battalion.  Through  increased  firepower,  mobility,  and  communications, 
the  PENTOMIC  organization  enabled  the  division  to  operate  with  greater  dispersion  among  the 
five  battle  groups 

During  the  Korean  conflict,  divisions  had  found  it  necessary  to  consolidate  their  separate 
aviation  sections  into  provisional  aviation  companies.  These  provisional  units  provided  ade¬ 
quate  supervision  and  control  of  aircraft  maintenance  and  supply,  developed  and  implemented 
an  effective  integrated  retraining  program,  and  coordinated  and  controlled  aircraft  utilization. 
The  division  structure  devised  under  Project  ATFA-1  included  many  of  the  changes  that  had 
been  battle  tested  in  Korea  and  carried  forward  in  the  PENTANA  study  and  the  PENTOMIC 
organization.  Army  aviation  elements  were  consolidated  into  company-size  units  at  division, 
corps,  and  army  levels.  The  introduction  of  the  combat  aviation  company  into  each  division 
increased  the  organic  aircraft  in  an  infantry  division  from  26  to  50,  in  an  armored  division  from 
28  to  50,  and  in  an  airborne  division  from  26  to  53.^' 
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Advanced  plans  for  the  TOEs  of  Army  aviation  organizations  for  the  revised  type  corps  and 
field  army  were  prepared  by  the  Army  Aviation  School.  CON  ARC  reviewed  these  plans, 
established  a  command  position,  and  submitted  them  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  G-3  for 
placement  in  final  advance  plan  format  and  for  submission  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
concept  approval.  The  TOEs  for  the  Fixed  Wing  Aviation  Company  (Light)  were  given  priority 
because  certain  aviation  units  were  scheduled  for  reorganization  under  these  tables  in  the  second 
quarter  of  FY  1958.  The  TOEs  were  published  for  the  new  PENTOMIC  infantry,  armored,  and 
airborne  division  aviation  companies  during  the  second  quarter  of  FY  1957.  Reorganization  of 
the  various  divisional  aviation  companies  under  these  TOEs  was  initiated  in  the  third  quarter  of 
that  year.  Plans  were  completed  during  the  year  to  provide  additional  personnel,  equipment,  and 
facilities  required  to  support  the  reorganization.  Minor  revisions  of  the  TOEs  resulted  from 
troop  tests  and  field  exercises.  An  example  of  the  revisions  was  the  consolidation  of  all  aircraft 
into  the  ROTAD  (airborne)  division  aviation  company  from  the  airborne  division  reconnais¬ 
sance  troop  and  consolidation  of  first  and  second  echelon  aircraft  maintenance.  These  changes 
resulted  in  moving  18  additional  aircraft  and  approximately  107  personnel  into  the  airborne 
division  aviation  company.^^ 

The  consolidation  of  Army  aviation  into  company-sized  units  improved  maintenance  and 
logistical  support.  This  reorganization  permitted  the  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  training  and 
technical  proficiency.  Although  it  greatly  improved  the  use  of  Army  aviation,  problems  were 
soon  evident  with  the  new  organization.  It  did  not  always  provide  the  immediate  aviation 
support  enjoyed  previously  by  certain  subordinate  elements  of  the  division.  To  a  great  extent 
this  problem  was  aggravated  by  inadequate  allocations  of  aviation  support  and  excessive 
maintenance  requirements.  The  need  for  continuous  aviation  support  quickly  outstripped  the 
resources  of  the  approximately  fifty  aircraft  in  the  aviation  company.  Fresh  studies  indicated 
that  divisions  could  fully  utilize  from  90  to  100  aircraft,  and  that  at  least  20  organic  transport 
helicopters  should  be  included  in  the  total. 

The  following  units  containing  Army  aviation  were  included  in  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  field  army  under  the  PENTOMIC  concept: 

•  Army  Aviation  Company,  Headquarters  Field  Army  provided  the  army  headquarters 
and  its  elements  with  aerial  observation,  reconnaissance,  transportation,  and  other  aerial 
missions  within  it  capabilities. 

•  Signal  Battalion,  Army  had  an  organic  aviation  section  within  the  headquarters  and 
headquarters  company. 

•  Aerial  Reconnaissance  Support  Battalion  had  a  signal  air  photo  reproduction  and 
delivery  company  which  provided  finished  aerial  photo  materiel  down  to  division  levels. 

•  Headquarters,  Air  Defense  Artillery  Brigade  had  a  small  organic  aviation  section 
within  the  brigade  headquarters  which  contained  two  reconnaissance  helicopters  and  one 
observation  airplane. 

•  Air  Defense  Artillery  Group  contained  an  aviation  section  equipped  with  one  observa¬ 
tion  airplane  and  one  reconnaissance  helicopter. 
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•  Artillery  Battalion,  280-nini.  Gun  had  two  observation  airplanes  within  its  organic 
aviation  section. 

•  Aviation  Company,  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  increased  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
the  regiment  by  providing  the  regiment  and  its  elements  with  immediately  responsive 
aviation  support. 

•  Sky  Cavalry  Squadron,  U.S.  Army  Missile  Command  (Medium)  performed  recon¬ 
naissance  through  the  use  of  a  combination  of  ground  and  air  reconnaissance  elements 
over  wide  fronts  and  extended  distances.  The  sky  cavalry  troop  of  the  squadron  also 
provided  security  by  surveillance  and  by  the  air  transport  of  the  airborne  reconnaissance 
platoon  to  critical  areas. 

•  Army  Ambulance  Company  (Rotary  Wing)  had  thirty-eight  utility  helicopters  which 
were  allocated  and  controlled  by  the  field  anny  surgeon  to  provide  normal  aeromedical 
evacuation  support. 

•  Army  Aviation  Operating  Detachment  provided  flight  information  and  planning  data; 
coordinated  day,  night,  and  instrument  flights;  provided  enroute  navigational  aids; 
provided  air  traffic  control;  and  provided  operations  service  for  Army  aviation  units. 

•  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Detachment,  Aviation  Group  provided  command, 
control,  staff  planning,  and  administrative  supervision  to  assigned  or  attached  Army 
aviation  units. 

•  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Detachment,  Transportation  and  Transport 
Aircraft  Battalion  provided  command,  control,  staff  planning,  and  administrative  super¬ 
vision  for  two  to  seven  transport  aircraft  companies. 

•  Aviation  Fixed  Wing  Light  Transport  Company  provided  air  transport  to  expedite 
tactical  operations  and  logistical  support  in  the  combat  area. 

•  Transportation  Company,  Light  Helicopter,  and  Transportation  Company, 
Medium  Helicopter  both  provided  air  transport  to  expedite  tactical  op^tions  and 
logistical  support  within  the  combat  zone. 

•  Corps  Aviation  Company  provided  corps  headquarters  and  its  element  with  aerial 
observation,  photography,  reconnaissance,  tactical  transport,  and  other  aerial  missions 
within  its  capabilities. 

•  Corps  Artillery  Aviation  Company  provided  corps  artillery  units  with  immediately 
available  and  responsive  aviation  support. 

•  Corps  Signal  Battalion  contained  a  2-aircraft  aviation  section. 

The  PENTOMIC  division  Army  aviation  organizations  consisted  of  the  following  units: 

<  Armored  Division  Aviation  Company  increased  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  ar¬ 
mored  division  by  providing  the  division  and  its  elements  with  immediately  responsive 
Army  aviation  support. 

•  Infantry  Division  Aviation  Company  increased  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  infantry 
divisitm  and  its  elements  with  on  call  aviation  support. 
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•  Airborne  Division  Aviation  Company  provided  the  airborne  division  and  its  elements 

24 

with  aerial  observation,  reconnaissance,  resupply,  and  transportation. 

Fixed  Wing  Light  IVansport  Companies 

A  significant  event  in  the  development  of  Army  transport  aviation  had  been  the  development 
in  OCAFF  of  a  type  transportation  light  aircraft  company,  and  the  activation  of  (xie  of  these 
companies  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Because  of  difficulties  in  the  procurement  of  H-2 1  helicopters  to  equip  transportation  helicop¬ 
ter  companies,  and  in  light  of  the  highly  favorable  comparison  of  the  OTTER  fixed  wing  aircraft 
on  an  initial  costs,  man-hour  maintenance,  payload,  operational  radius,  POL  consumption,  and 
general  performance  basis,  OCAFF  in  July  1954  had  recommended  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  that  the  OTTER  be  adopted  as  substitute  standard  for  the  one  and  one-half  ton  payload 
helicopter  and  that  approximately  100  of  these  aircraft  be  procured  to  equip  one  battalion  of 
transportation  cargo  aircraft  companies  (light)  in  lieu  of  one  programmed  battalion  of  transpor¬ 
tation  helicopter  companies  (light). 

The  Department  of  the  Army  approved  these  recommendations  on  30  September  1954  and 
directed  OCAFF  to  prepare  a  TOE  for  a  light  cargo  fixed  wing  company.  The  early  activation 
of  these  fixed  wing  transport  companies  was  approved  at  this  time.  To  meet  this  requirement, 
CONARC  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  19  March  1955  TOE 
55-107,  Transportation  Light  Airplane  Company.  This  table,  published  on  15  April  as  TOE 
1-107  (Tentative),  Army  Aviation  Company  (Fixed  Wing-Tactical  Transport),  called  for  a  unit 
equipped  with  twenty-one  OTTER  type  aircraft  The  Department  of  the  Army  on  5  May  directed 
the  activation  of  the  first  of  these  companies — the  14th  Aviation  Company — at  Fort  Riley.  The 
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second  company  was  activated  during  FY  1956  and  the  final  company  in  August  1956. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  advised  CONARC  that  only  officer  aviators  would  be  assigned 
to  the  14th  Aviation  Company  since  the  fixed  wing  training  program  for  warrant  officers  had  not 
yet  been  approved.  The  Army  Aviation  Unit  Training  Command  at  Fort  Riley  was  responsible 
for  supervision  of  the  activation  and  for  unit  training.  The  14th  Aviation  Company  received  the 
OTTER  aircraft  beginning  in  August. 

Medium  Helicopter  Aviation  Company 

During  the  fall  of  1955,  CONARC  formulated  a  concept  for  an  Army  aviation  medium 
helicopter  company  to  be  equipped  with  6,0()0-pound  payload  twin-engine  helicopters, 
forwarding  in  December  the  COTcept  and  a  proposed  TOE  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
review  and  concept  approval.  The  proposed  company  was  to  be  equipped  with  sixteen  H-37 
MOJAVE  helicopters,  delivery  of  which  was  expected  to  begin  during  February  1956.  These 
aircraft  were  at  that  time  the  largest  helicopters  in  production  in  the  United  States.  CONARC 
considered  that  four  of  these  companies,  operating  together,  would  have  a  capability  of  airlifting 
192  tons — the  weight  of  the  assault  echelon  of  an  infantry  battalion.  The  internal  organization 
of  the  company  was  to  consist  of  a  company  headquarters,  four  flights  of  four  aircraft  each,  and 
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a  maintenance  element  and  twenty-eight  pilots.  Subject  to  Department  of  the  Army  concept 
approval,  CONARC  foresaw  the  activation  of  the  first  of  these  companies  during  1956.^^ 

Critical  shrxiages  of  special  tools  and  instructional  equipment  in  FY 19S8  delayed  H-37  pilot 
and  mechanic  training  courses.  During  April  19S7,  the  Army  Aviation  School  had  requested 
supply  action  to  provide  special  tools  and  equipment  for  the  conduct  of  pilot  and  mechanic 
training  for  the  H-37.  Deliv^  of  helicopters  to  the  school  began  in  January  1958,  with 
concurrent  delivery  of  special  tools. 

On  1  February  1958,  the  4th  Transportation  Company  (Medium  Helicopter)  became  the  first 
company  to  be  equipped  with  the  H-37.  CONARC  advised  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Lxrgistics,  Department  of  the  Army,  that  mechanic  training  could  not  be  initiated  without 
minimum  quantities  of  special  tools,  the  conversion  of  H-34  companies  to  H-37s  could  not  be 
accomplished  until  trained  mechanics  were  available,  and  that  delivery  of  new  production  H-37s 
could  not  be  accepted  until  trained  operating  and  maintenance  personnel  were  available  at  the 
receiving  unit.  The  Chief  of  Transportation  agreed  to  place  new  production  helicopters  in 
limited  storage  at  a  depot  pending  verification  of  the  availability  of  tools  necessary  to  initiate 
crew  transition  training  and  development  of  a  balanced  capability  at  receiving  units  to  operate 
the  aircraft. 

On  8  April  1958,  the  Chief  of  Transportation  indicated  that  tools  critical  to  the  initiation  of 
crew  transition  training  would  be  available  at  Fort  Rucker  by  30  April.  Training  courses  were 
started  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  on  5  May,  with  four  complete  crews  being  graduated  during 
the  latter  part  of  June.  Conversion  of  the  54th  Transportation  Company  at  Fort  Sill  started  on 
1  July  and  a  second  company,  the  64th  at  Fort  Knox,  converted  late  in  the  second 
quarter  of  FY  1959.^ 

Army  Aviation  in  the  ROAD  Organization 

The  PENTOMIC  structure  had  never  been  intended  as  more  than  an  interim  solution  to  the 
Army’s  organizational  [Moblems.  Field  tests  of  the  PENTOMIC  organization  continued  after  its 
adoption  in  1956  and  revealed  significant  weaknesses.  A  major  problem  was  the  marked 
imbalance  between  the  PENTOMIC  division’s  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  capabilities.  In  the 
PENTOMIC  division,  tactical  nuclear  weapons  had  become  the  mainstay  of  the  ground  forces. 

Experience  had  shown  the  PENTOMIC  divisions  to  be  relatively  inflexible,  fixed  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  had  only  a  single  echelon  between  the  division  commander  and  the  company 
commander,  giving  the  division  commander  a  span  of  control  that  included  sixteen  units.  Field 
tests  had  shown  that  this  span  of  control  was  much  too  large.^^ 

Development  of  the  ROAD  Concept 

During  1959,  CONARC  prepared  an  organization  study  entitled  the  Modem  Mobile  Army 
1%5-1970  (MOMAR  I).  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  supply  a  common,  unifying  long  range 
objective  to  focus  Army-wide  efforts  aimed  at  modernization  of  equipment,  organization, 
doctrine,  techniques,  and  procedures.  The  MOMAR  I  study  was  published  in  February  1960. 
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The  MOMAR I  study  assumed  that  limited,  rather  than  general,  war  was  the  most  likely.  Such 
a  war  would  be  characterized  by  limited  objectives,  restricted  geograq}hical  areas  of  combat, 
restrictions  upon  types  of  weapons  employed,  limitations  upon  the  forces  participating,  and 
restrictiois  on  the  phasing  and  timing  of  operations.  The  forces  employed  by  the  Army  would 
require  a  capability  to  employ  both  conventional  and  special  weapons  in  a  graduated  and 
selective  mix  best  suited  to  the  immediate  situation. 

The  MOMAR  I  division  would  be  composed  of  five  combined  arms  combat  commands,  each 
capable  of  semi-independent  operations.  The  division  could  be  tailored  to  fit  particular  environ¬ 
mental  or  mission  requirements  by  the  attachment  or  detachment  of  combat  commands  in  any 
combination.  The  MOMAR  I  field  army  would  also  have  air  transportable  combat  brigades  for 
rapid  reaction  in  cold  or  limited  war  situations.  These  brigades  would  be  multi-capable,  Hghting 
organizations  which  could  be  transported  by  a  minimum  of  strategic  aircraft  to  any  point  in  a 
matter  of  hours  or  a  few  days.  There  would  also  be  fire  support  brigades  composed  of 

air-transportable  composite  fire  support  units,  designed  to  provide  multi-capability  (nuclear, 
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chemical,  biological,  and  conventional)  and  multi-purpose  support  for  local  indigenous  forces. 

By  the  end  of  1960,  the  Army  had  decided  that  the  MOMAR  I  organization  lacked  the 

necessary  flexibility  to  meet  the  Army’s  needs.  Drawing  heavily  upon  MOMAR  I,  CONARC 

published  in  September  1960  a  new  study — ^Field  Army-75  (FA-75).  This  study  extended  the 

field  army  portion  of  MOMAR  I  into  the  1970-1975  time  frame.  In  FA-75,  a  universal  type 

division  would  have  to  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  enable  it  to  be  talored  readily  to  the 

requirements  of  the  traditional  infantry,  armw,  or  airborne  roles  under  a  wide  range  of  sfrategic 

and  tactical  conditions.  FA-75  assumed  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  units  attached  to  a  division 

would  form  a  nucleus  which  would  remain  relatively  stable,  while  additional  units  would  be 
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added  or  removed  as  required  for  specific  conditions. 

The  decision  during  the  spring  of  1%1  to  shift  emphasis  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  nuclear  to  nonnuclear  warfare  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  PENTOMIC  organization. 
CONARC  had  been  directed  in  December  1960  to  undertake  yet  another  study  to  develop  an 
optimum  infantry,  mechanized,  armored  vision  organization — this  time  for  the  period  1961- 
1965.  The  new  study — ^Reorganization  Objective  Army  Division  (ROAD)  1965 — was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  CONARC  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  1  March  1961  and  approved  by  General 
George  H.  Decker,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  a  month  later.  Shortly  thereafter  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  PENTOMIC  organization  and 
adoption  of  the  new  concept  Following  approval  by  the  President  the  conversion  from 
PENTOMIC  to  ROAD  began  in  early  1962. 

The  ROAD  division  had  three  brigades  and  each  brigade  could  control  from  two  to  five 
maneuver  battalions.  An  integral  aspect  of  the  ROAD  division  was  its  high  degree  of  flexibility, 
achieved  by  rapid  tailoring  of  the  number  and  type  of  combat  units.  The  division  base  contained 
the  elements  required  by  all  divisions,  regardless  of  type.  It  had  the  command  and  control 
elements,  including  the  three  brigade  headquarters,  the  division  artillery,  and  division  support 
command,  composed  of  adminisuative  and  service  support  units.  Divisions  of  various  types 
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were  famed  by  combining  varying  mixes  and  numbers  of  combat  maneuva  battalions — in¬ 
fantry,  aiibone  infantry,  mechanized  infantry,  and  arma— with  the  division  base.^^ 

Basic  Concept  for  Assignment  of  Aircraft 

As  depicted  in  the  TOEs,  each  ROAD  divisioi  contained  103  organic  aircraft,  !Q>proximately 
twice  the  number  in  the  PENTOMIC  division  organizatioi.  Forty-five  of  these  aircraft  were  in 
the  division  aviation  battalion,  which  rqrlaced  the  company-size  unit  found  in  the  rcNTOMIC 
divisions,  25  were  in  an  airmobilie  company,  aitd  20  were  in  a  general  support  company.  The 
remaining  58  aircraft  were  allocated  as  follows:  18  in  the  brigade  headquarters  and  headquartos 
companies  (6  in  each);  27  in  the  air  cavalry  troop  of  the  reconnaissance  squadron;  12  in  the 
division  artillery  headquarters  and  heiulquarters  battery;  and  1  in  the  aircraft  maintenance 
company  of  the  maintenance  battalion. 

Aircraft  in  the  ROAD  divisions  were  centralized  in  the  aviation  battalion  when  their  utiliza¬ 
tion  elsewhere  in  the  division  was  not  full-time.  Aircraft  assigned  to  units  otha  than  the  aviation 
battalion  were  assigned  on  the  basis  that  full-time  support  of  the  unit  was  required.  This 
arrangement  did  not  preclude  temporary  attachment  of  aircraft  between  organizations  as  dictated 
by  operational  requirements.  Distribution  of  aviation  assets  in  the  ROAD  division  is  shown  in 
Chart  4. 

The  Army  Aviation  Battalalion 

The  mission  of  the  division  Army  Aviation  Battalion  was  to  provide  aviation  support  for 
division  headquarters,  division  support  command,  and  other  divisional  units  which  did  not  have 
organic  aircraft.  The  battalion  staffsupplemented  the  division  aviation  special  staff  section.  The 
forty-five  aircraft  in  the  battalion  were  available  for  surveillance,  logistical  suj^rt,  command 
liaison,  and  the  support  of  small  airmobile  opoadons.  The  battalion  also  operated  the  division 
surveillance  drone  system,  as  directed  by  the  division  intelligence  officer.  The  battalion 
included  a  headquarters  and  headquarters  company,  an  airmobile  company,  and  an  aviation 
general  support  company.  A  total  of  5 1  officers,  26  warrant  officers,  and  373  enlisted  men  made 
up  the  battalion. 

The  aviation  battalion  in  airborne  divisions  difi'ered  slightly  in  organizadon  from  the  others 
in  that  a  flight  operadons  center  was  provided  fa  operadons  outside  of  the  field  army  or  corps 
air  traffic  system.  Moreover,  the  airborne  battalion  did  not  contain  a  drone  section.  The 
battalion  staff  had  an  additional  major  who  was  the  assistant  division  aviation  officer. 

The  headquarters  and  headquarters  company  was  composed  of  13  officers,  1  warrant  officer, 
and  62  oilisted  men.  The  company  included  a  battalion  headquartos,  company  headquarters, 
and  communications,  maintenance,  and  medical  sections. 

The  aviation  general  support  company,  comnuuided  by  a  maja,  had  26  officers,  6  warrant 
officers,  and  125  enlisted  men.  The  company  was  composed  (rf  a  general  siqjpat,  an  aerial 
surveillance,  and  a  sovice  platoon.  The  general  sufqxxt,  an  aerial  surveillance,  and  a  service 
platoon.  The  general  support  platoon  had  a  tactical  support  section  with  ten  light  observation 
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helicopters  and  a  utility  section  with  six  UH-lBs.  In  the  aerial  surveillance  platoon,  the  aerial 
radar  section  had  two  AO-ls,  the  aerial  infrared  section  two  AO-ls,  and  the  drone  section  con¬ 
tained  twelve  drones.  The  service  platoon  im)vided  maintoiance  for  aircraft,  drones,  and 
communications,  as  well  as  airfield  service. 

The  mission  of  the  aviation  general  support  company  was  to  provide  suiqxirt  for  the  division 
headquart»s,  support  command,  and  other  divisional  units  without  organic  aircraft.  In  addition, 
the  company  provided  medium  range  aerial  surveillance  to  acquire  combat  intelligence  and 
target  information  and  limited  general  support  and  reinforcement  to  units  with  organic  aircraft. 
The  company  had  the  capability  of  aerial  observation,  reconnaissance,  and  surveillance  of 
enemy  areas  for  the  purpose  of  locating,  verifying,  and  evaluating  targets,  studying  terrain,  and 
adjusting  fire.  It  could  provide  rapid  ^pot  amal  photography  and  night  vertical  photography 
from  piloted  and  drone  aircraft,  radar  and  infrared  surveillance,  and  radiological  survey.  The 
company  had  the  capability  for  command  control,  liaison,  reconnaissance,  and  augmentaion  of 
aeromedical  evacuation  from  the  immediate  battlefield. 

Commanded  by  a  major,  the  airmobile  company  contained  13  officos,  19  warrant  officers, 
and  86  enlisted  men.  Its  components  were  company  headquarters,  three  airlift  platoons,  and 
service  platoon.  The  company’s  twenty-four  UH-ls  were  in  the  airlift  platoons,  while  the  one 
UH-1  in  the  service  platoon  was  primarily  for  emergency  transport  of  critical  parts  and 
maintenance  personnel.  Each  of  the  airlift  platoons  was  subdivided  into  two  airlift  sections  of 
four  aircraft  each  for  more  effective  control. 

The  airmobile  company  provided  tactical  air  movement  for  combat  troops  in  airmobile 
operations  and  of  combat  supplies  and  equipment  within  the  division  area.  The  company 
provided  supplemental  fire  support  to  maneuver  elements  of  the  division.  It  had  a  continuous 
operations  ctqiability  during  visual  weather  conditions  and  limited  operations  during  instrument 
weather  conditions.  It  furnished  airlift,  in  a  single  lift,  for  one  infantry  company  or  one 
dismounted  mechanized  infantry  company.  The  airmobile  company  also  was  capable  of 
aerial  fire  support,  utilizing  organic  detachable  weapons,  and  it  could  augment  aeromedi- 
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cal  evacuabon. 

Aviation  in  Separate  Brigades 

Since  the  divisional  brigades  were  not  designed  for  pomanent  independent  operations, 
separate  brigades  were  developed  to  nil  the  need  for  brigade-sized  forces.  The  same  organiza¬ 
tional  concqit  for  aircraft  used  in  the  division  was  applied  in  the  development  of  the  separate 
brigades.  Fifty-five  aircraft  were  organic  to  each  infantry,  armored,  and  mechanized  brigade, 
twenty-seven  of  which  wo^  in  the  brigade  aviation  company.  The  air  cavalry  troop  of  the 
reconnaissance  squadron  had  twenty-seven  aircraft,  and  the  maintenance  company  of  the 
brigade  support  battalion  had  one.^'^ 

Army  Organization  for  the  Period  1965>1970 

In  June  1%1,  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  submitted  the  preliminary  report  on 
CONARC  combat  developments  study  requirement,  "Army  Organization  for  the  Period 
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1965-1970  (RODAC-70)".  In  this  study,  which  concentrated  on  coips  and  field  army  organiza¬ 
tion,  all  transport  aviation  units  for  the  field  army  were  assigned  to  an  aviation  group  at  field 
army.  Surveillance  aircraft  and  drones  were  organized  in  a  company  at  corps  and  surveillance 
squadron  at  field  army.  An  Army  air  traffic  regulation  and  identification  (AATRI)  company  was 
assigned  to  the  field  army  air  defense  brigade. 

Internal  staffing  of  the  r^it  at  CONARC  resulted  in  several  changes.  One  corps  tactical 
aviation  battalion  was  added,  consisting  of  a  headquarters  and  headquarters  company,  corps 
aviation  company,  and  a  surveillance  airplane  company.  Also  added  was  one  corps  airmobile 
battalion  with  its  headquarters  and  headquarters  company,  airmobile  company  (UH-1),  air¬ 
mobile  company  (HC- 1 ),  and  airmobile  company  (AC- 1 ).  These  units  were  drawn  from  the  field 
army  aviation  group  to  provide  the  corps  with  an  organic  airmobile  capability.  A  corps  artillery 
aviation  company  (battery)  was  assigned  to  the  corps  artillery.  A  tactical  aviation  battalion, 
consisting  of  the  army  aviation  company.  AATRI  company,  drone  surveillance  company,  and 
surveillance  airplane  company,  was  assi^ed  to  the  army  headquarters.  The  aviation 
group,  minus  the  units  assigned  to  each  corps,  was  placed  in  the  field  army  support 
command  (FASCOM). 

The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  was  briefed  on  the  preliminary  report,  as  changed,  in  July 
1961.  Although  several  modifications  were  directed  at  the  completion  of  the  briefing,  the 
aviation  organization  was  not  affected.  On  12  August,  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
received  guidance  for  preparation  of  the  final  report  on  this  study  which  it  submitted  to 
CONARC  on  3  November. 

Staffing  at  CONARC  produced  two  additional  changes  to  aviation  organizations.  An  air¬ 
mobile  battalion  was  withdrawn  from  the  aviation  airlift  group  in  the  FASCOM  and  assigned  to 
the  army  headquarters.  An  aerial  weapons  company  was  placed  in  the  tactical  aviation  battalion 
in  each  corps.  This  unit,  in  concept  only,  had  been  undergoing  wargaming  at  CONARC  and 
appeared  worthy  of  consideration  for  this  overall  army  organizational  concept.  CONARC 
forwarded  this  final  study  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  5  February  1962. 

Composite  Aviation  Battalion 

On  7  December  1961,  the  Department  of  the  Army  directed  CONARC  to  develop  specific 

tactics,  procedures,  and  techniques  for  operations  against  irregular  forces.  CONARC  was  also 

to  ascertain  the  augmentation  in  units  and  equipment  required  by  a  brigade  of  a  ROAD  division 

to  conduct  such  operations.  This  augmentation,  to  include  both  divisional  and  nondivisional 

support  requirements,  was  to  address  three  levels;  minimum  brigade  air  mobility;  complete 
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brigade  air  mobility;  and  complete  division  air  mobility. 

Special  Warfare  Aviation  Detachment 

A  proposed  organization,  and  plan  of  implementation,  for  an  Army  aviation  unit  to  support 
counterinsurgency  operations  was  submitted  by  CONARC  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  28 
November  I%1.  The  concept  was  approved  on  31  January  1962  with  certain  modifications, 
including  the  substitution  of  UH- 1 B  for  H-34  helicopters.  The  Department  of  the  Army  did  not 
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look  favorably  on  the  inclusion  of  MOHAWK  surveillance  aircraft,  believing  that  necessary 
long  range  reconnaissance  would  be  accomplished  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  forwarded  to  CON  ARC  the  approved  advance  plan  for  a  Special 
Warfare  Aviation  Detachment,  Light  Aviation  Special  Support  Operations  (LASSO),  on  27 
February.  This  plan  cmsisted  of  cellular  organizations  for  performance  and  operation  of 
specific  missions,  functions,  activities,  and  equipment.  A  tentative  TOE  was  prepared  on  a  high 
priority  basis  and  published  by  CONARC  on  14  March. 

This  concept  pomitted  flexibility  in  organization  for  requirements  of  varying  conditions  in 
connection  with  training  teams  and  operational  teams  and  provided  a  capability  to  operate  as  a 
unit  with  primary  missions  assigned  to  one  or  more  teams  composed  of  aerial  reconnaissance, 
aerial  assault,  and  airmobile  elements.  The  flexibility  of  the  organization  permitted  rapid 
organization  of  platoon  teams  specifically  tailored  to  accomplish  the  mission  assigned.  When  a 
mission  did  not  require  the  entire  unit,  only  those  essential  elements  were  committed. 

The  22d  Special  Warfare  Aviation  Detachment  was  activated  at  Fort  Bragg  on  2 1  March  1 962 
and  began  training  on  16  April.  The  detachment  had  an  authorized  strength  of  19  officers,  80 
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warrant  officers,  and  123  enlisted  men. 

Army  Aviation  Air  IVafTic  Operations 

Army  Aviation  Operating  Detachments 

In  December  1956,  CONARC  recommended  that  implementation  of  an  interim  air  traffic 
control  system  be  completed  in  the  field  at  the  earliest  possible  date  by  activating  Army  aviation 
operating  detachments  (AAOD).  On  17  January  1957,  the  Dq>artment  of  the  Army  recom¬ 
mended  to  CONARC  that  a  proposed  schedule  of  activation  of  AAODs  be  submitted  by 
CONARC  for  consideration  for  inclusion  in  the  Strategic  Reserve  troop  basis.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  further  recommended  that,  upon  activation,  the  detachments  be  assigned  to  tactical 
units  and  undergo  intensive  training  to  enable  them,  within  the  limits  of  available  equipment,  to 
handle  the  traffic  load  expected  to  be  imposed  by  combat. 

On  1  February,  CONARC  recommended  that  two  AAODs  be  activated  I  September  1957  and 
assigned  to  Third  Army  and  that  two  additional  detachments  be  activated  at  the  same  time  and 
assigned  to  Fourth  Army.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  activating  four  more  AAODs 
for  assignment  to  the  other  CONUS  armies.  This  program  was  subsequently  modified  so  that 
CONARC  on  18  March  proposed  activation  of  the  Hrst  AAOD  at  Fort  Benning  on  or 
about  1  September,  with  the  second  unit  to  be  activated  in  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1958 
at  Fort  Bragg,  with  assignment  to  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps.  Activation  for  eventual  overseas 
deployment  of  one  AAOD  in  each  quarter  during  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960  until  unit  overseas 
requirements  were  satisfied  was  also  suggested.  The  Department  of  the  Army  approved  the 
proposed  activation  schedule  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Third  Army,  CONARC  activated  the  first 
detachment  at  Fort  Bragg  and  the  second  at  Fort  Benning. 

The  mission  of  the  Army  aviation  operating  detachment  was  to  provide  assistance  to  Army 
aviation  elements  in  the  combat  and  communications  zones  to  enable  these  elements  to  operate 
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at  night  and  in  adverse  weather  conditions.  In  accomplishing  this  function,  the  AAOD  provided 
flight  information  and  planning  data:  navigational  facilities  at  major  Army  airflelds;  airfield 
lighting  and  instrument  approach  facilities  at  major  airfields;  air  traffic  coordination  and  control 
under  all  flight  conditions;  a  means  of  migrating  Army  flight  qierations  with  existing  air 
defense  systems;  airfield  service  at  majo*  Army  airfields;  weather  services  by  means  of  an 
attached  weather  cell;  warning  and  in-flight  assistance  for  Army  aircraft;  and  communications 
incident  to  the  performance  of  the  above  functions.  Normal  assignment  was  one  detachment  per 
corps,  army,  and  major  Army  airfield  in  the  communications  zone.  These  units  w^  not 
self-sufficient  and  were  attached  to  other  units  for  administration,  mess,  and  supply.  The 
detachment  was  25  percent  mobile  utilizing  organic  automotive  transportation. 

Each  detachment  had  4  officers,  2  warrant  officers,  and  26  enlisted  men.  The  opmting 
elements  of  the  AAOD  were  the  flight  operations  section,  air  traffic  control  team,  approach 
control  team,  and  airfield  service  section.  An  airfield  augmentation  team,  added  when  handling 
a  daily  average  of  over  50  aircraft,  provided  services  for  up  to  200  aircraft  The  first  detachments 
were  organized  under  TOE  1-207C  of  15  September  \951?^ 

The  6th  Aviation  Operating  Detachment  (Army),  the  first  of  the  new  units,  was  activated  at 
Fort  Bragg  on  4  September  1957.  In  November,  a  revised  TOE  for  AAODs  prepared  by 
CON  ARC  was  approved  and  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  TOE  1-  207D,  4 
October  1957.  The  revised  table  provided  additional  communications  and  control  equipment 
The  Department  of  the  Army  and  CONARC  completed  an  inspection  of  the  flight  operations 
center  (FOC)  van  and  a  mock-up  of  a  portable  control  tower  on  20  November  1957.  At  that  time, 
CONARC  took  action  to  ensure  delivery  of  the  FOC  van  to  the  6th  Aviation  Operating 
Detachment  and  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Board  at  an  early  date.  The  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Engineering  Laboratories,  Fort  Monmouth,  in  conjunction  with  a  cmtractor,  developed  the 
portable  control  tower.  The  first  FOC  van  was  delivered  to  the  6th  Aviation  Operating 
Detachment  on  1  December,  and  a  second  unit  went  to  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Board  at  Fort 
Rucker  on  30  December.  Both  would  undergo  a  two  month  service  test 
The  6th  Aviation  Operating  Detachment  began  unit  training  under  its  Army  Training  Program 
on  19  December  and  began  performing  its  support  mission  after  completing  its  training  test  in 
May  1958.  CONARC  recommended  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  that  the  activation  of  the 
second  AAOD — the  70th  Aviation  Operating  Detachment  (Army) — take  place  at  Fort  Benning 
on  1  March  1958.^* 

During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1959,  CONARC  reviewed  the  results  of  a  troop  test  of  Army 
aviation  air  traffic  operations.  It  was  concluded  that  the  detachment  organized  under  TOE 
1-207D  was  adequate  to  control  the  safe  and  orderly  flow  of  traffic  for  a  limited  time  only,  that 
supplemental  radio  communication  was  necessary  when  aircraft  were  beyond  range  or  radio  line 
of  sight,  that  authorized  equipment  was  not  completely  adequate,  and  that  the  air  traffic  control 
system  was  compatible  with  air  defense  at  such  times  as  they  were  functioning  as  a  team. 

To  correct  the  deficiencies,  CONARC  proposed  that  a  second  AAOD  van  with  an  operating 
crew  be  provided  as  an  alternate  means  of  control  during  displacement  Procedures  for  aircraft 
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radio  relay  of  control  instructions  were  incorporated  in  the  Army  Aviation  Air  Traffic  Operating 
Manual.  CONARC  requested  that  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  correct  deficiencies  in  the  FOC  van 
and  recommend  TOE  revisions  for  generators. 

Observations  by  CONARC  during  Exercise  ROCKY  SHOALS  indicated  that  the  6th  Avia¬ 
tion  Operating  Detachment  was  capable  of  controlling  air  traffic  after  landing  on  shore  and  that 
Army  and  Navy  air  traffic  control  systems  were  compatible.^^ 

Army  organizational  and  op^tional  air  traffic  regulation  doctrine  continued  to  develop.  A 
study  on  the  subject,  covering  1959  to  1965,  prepared  jointly  by  the  Army  Aviation  School  and 
the  Air  Defense  School  and  reviewed  by  other  CONARC  field  agencies,  was  received  in  late 
Decembo'  1959.  After  review  and  modification,  CONARC  returned  the  study  to  the  Army 
Aviation  School  on  18  June  1960  for  the  development  of  an  advanced  plan  TOE. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  were  that  the  existing  organization,  concepts,  and  procedures 
for  Army  air  trafHc  control  were  inadequate.  Undesirable  restrictions  on  air  defense  reaction 
time  and  Army  aviation  freedom  of  action  were  inherent  in  the  existing  system  and  both 
procedures  and  organization  were  inadequate  for  high  traftic  densities.  The  study  recommended 
that  an  Army  air  traffic  regulation  and  identificatirxi  (AATR&l)  group  be  organized  at  field  army 
level  and  that  the  Signal  Corps  be  responsible  for  the  activation,  uaining,  and  operation  of  the 
AATR&I  system. 

Modification  to  this  study,  made  by  CONARC,  including  reducing  the  AATR&l  group  to  an 
AATR&I  company  and  designating  responsibility  for  the  system  to  Army  aviation  instead  of  the 
Signal  Corps.  The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  AATR&I  unit  was  made  to  save  men  and  to  retain 
air  traffic  control  of  airflelds  and  ground  control  approach  radar  responsibility  within  the 
subtx’dinate  units.  This  action  was  in  consonance  with  the  principle  of  maximum  freedom  of 
utilization  of  Army  aviation  by  subordinate  units  and  maximum  responsiveness  to  the  ground 
commander.  Assignment  of  responsibility  for  the  AATR&I  system  to  Army  aviation  was  based 
on  the  mission  of  the  system  which  was  to  regulate  the  flight  of  aircraft — a  function  of 

.  .  .  40 

Army  aviation. 

The  AATR&I  company  was  to  replace  the  existing  TOE  1-207D  Army  aviation  curating 
detachment,  which  required  revision  for  greater  efficiency.  The  AATR&I  company  TOE 
advance  plan  was  staffed  at  CONARC  during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1961  prior  to  submission 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  advance  plan  approval.^* 

Use  of  Restricted  Airspace 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  authorized  and  directed  the  Administrator,  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Administration  (FAA),  to  develop  plans  and  formulate  policy  with  reference  to  the 
navigable  airspace  and  to  assign  by  rule  the  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  necessary  for  the 
safe  use  of  the  airspace.  Accordingly,  the  FAA  Administrator  notified  all  agencies  of  his 
intention  to  assume  the  airspace  responsibility.  He  recommended  abolition  of  the  Airspace 
Division  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee.  This  resulted  in  discontinuance  of  Army  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Regional  Subcommittees,  the  pertinent  portions  of  AR  15-95  no  longer  being 
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ai^licable.  Procedures  for  airspace  assignment  and  utilization  were  to  be  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  FAA  regulations. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  requested  comments  from  CONARC  on  a  proposal  to  {Hovide 
full-time  assignment  of  qualified  field  grade  Army  aviators  as  Army  liaison  officers  to  the  FAA 
Regional  Offices  and  designation  of  a  qualified  officer  from  each  CONUS  army  headquartos  to 
serve  as  the  army  commander’s  representative,  on  a  part-time  basis,  in  cowdinating  airspace  and 
air  trafHc  control  matters  of  direct  interest  to  the  field  army.  This  action  was  eventually  initiated. 

Authorization  was  given  for  an  increase  of  one  officer  space  to  establish  an  Army  liaison 
office  from  CONARC  with  the  FAA  Regional  Offices  at  New  York,  Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City, 
and  Los  Angeles.  These  officers  were  assigned  to  the  CONUS  armies  in  which  the  regional 
offices  were  located.  Each  CONUS  army  and  the  U.S.  Army,  Caribbean,  continued  to  retain  a 
qualified  officer  on  the  army  staff  to  coordinate  airspace  and  air  traffic  control  matters  within 
the  army  area.  Since  CONARC  had  an  overall  interest  in  airspace  allocation  and  utilization,  it 
was  kept  informed  of  all  negotiations.^^ 

The  FAA  took  numerous  actions  pertaining  to  modification  and  revocation  of  special  use 
airspace  designated  used  by  Army  agencies.  The  FAA  in  many  cases  initiated  action  as  the  result 
of  Army  reports  on  utilization  of  airspace.  Because  it  was  clear  that  the  FAA  would  continue 
aggressive  action  to  reduce  the  amount  of  special  use  airspace,  it  became  incumbent  upon  Army 
agencies  to  prepare  and  process  airspace  %;tions  carefully  to  preclude  loss  of  required  special 
use  airspace. 

CONARC  was  represented  at  a  meeting  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  March  1960  which 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  airspace  problems  and  to  provide  guidance  for  handling 
airspace  actions.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  CONUS  armies  as  well  as 
U.S.  Army,  Alaska,  and  U.S.  Army,  Pacific.  Verbal  guidance  given  at  the  meeting  was  the  basis 
for  handling  the  majority  of  airspace  actions  due  to  the  obsolescrace  of  AR  1S-9S. 

To  meet  the  new  FAA  requirements,  ODCSOPS,  Department  of  the  Army,  with  CONARC 
help,  rewrote  AR  15-95  to  clarify  and  update  special  use  airspace  responsibilities,  methods,  and 
time  of  reporting,  and  established  airspace  officers  and  airspace  officers  and  airspace  liaison 
officers.  It  placed  CONARC  in  the  reporting  chain,  charged  it  with  the  logistical  support  of  the 
four  Department  of  the  Army  airspace  representatives,  and  put  most  airspace  actions  through  the 
Army  Aviation  Sections  in  the  CONUS  army  headquarters.'*^ 

U.S.  Army  Tactical  Air  Navigation  and  Landing  Aids  System 

During  FY  1955,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  planned  to  test  and  evaluate  the 
OCAFF  proposed  Tactical  Air  Navigation  and  Landing  Aids  System  as  well  as  an  air  traffic 
control  system  proposed  by  the  Army  Aviation  School.'*^ 

An  interim  system  for  air  traffic  control  and  navigation  of  Army  aircraft  was  approved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  published  as  Training  Circular  1-8,  12  Octob^'  1955,  Army 
Aviation  Operating  Detachment.  The  same  system  was  included  in  the  AFTA  type  field  army 
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organization  and  doctrine.  A  study  of  Army  aviaticHi  electronic  equipment  was  initialed  by 
CONARC  for  the  period  through  1965.^ 

A  report  on  the  Army  Aviation  Electronics  Program  was  completed  in  draft  form  on  30 
August  I9S6  and  coordinated  with  CONARC  and  with  external  agencies.  This  report  was,  in 
effect,  an  overall  summary  of  the  Army  aviation  electronics  program,  including  equipment  and 
related  optional  concepts  for  the  period  through  1965. 

On  2 1  December,  CONARC  recommended  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  that  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  an  interim  Army  air  traffic  control  system  be  completed  in  the  army  in  the  field  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  This  was  to  be  done  by  the  activation  of  additional  Army  aviation 
operating  detachments  utilizing  the  latest  equipment  on  the  basis  of  one  per  corps  and  field  army, 
both  in  CONUS  and  overseas.^^ 

The  existing  systems  utilizing  ground  based  nondirectional  radio  beacons,  marker  beacons, 
terminal  radar,  and  airborne  automatic  directions  finders  were  known  to  be  incompatible  with 
advanced  concepts  of  tactics.  The  long  range  CONARC  concept  envisioned  air  navigation 
independent  of  ground  aids.  Major  elements  of  the  proposed  system  were  self-contained 
navigators,  pictorial  terrain  and  air  navigation  viewers,  and  absolute  altimeters,  which  combined 
with  a  secure  IFF  system,  would  permit  Army  aircraft  to  navigate  without  reference  to  ground 
beacons,  or  air  defense  agencies.  Qualitative  materiel  requirements  were  expressed  and 
development  was  started  on  all  items  of  the  air  traffic  control,  communication,  and  navigation 
system.  Schedules  indicated,  however,  that  an  operational  capability  could  not  be  reached 
before  1965.  The  concern  of  the  Commanding  General,  CONARC,  over  this  situation  was 
expressed  on  29  April  1958  in  a  letter  to  Ll  Gen.  Arthur  Trudeau,  the  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development,  £)epartment  of  the  Army.  General  Trudeau  replied  on  19  May  that  increased 
funding  and  effort  was  being  directed  to  die  solution  of  these  requirements  and  further  indicated 
that  the  major  problems  were  technical  and  required  advances  in  the  state-of-the-art  for  solution. 

A  series  of  joint  CONARC/Department  of  the  Army  conferences  on  the  expedited  develop¬ 
ment  program  were  scheduled.  The  first  of  these  conferences  was  held  at  CONARC  on  1  and  2 
July  1957  to  establish  agreements  with  regard  to  specific  equipment  and  the  engineering  and 
service  test  plans  for  this  equipment  A  second  conference,  on  6  and  7  January  1958,  established 
separate  working  committees  to  study  communication,  combat  surveillance,  and  avionics.  The 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  those  committees  formed  the  basis  for  the  1958  Research, 
Development  and  Testing  Program.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Fort  Monroe,  5-6  August  to 
consider  items  of  signal  equipment  which  should  be  accorded  expedited  development  proce¬ 
dures  in  the  1959  program.'** 

Common  TA  for  Army  Airfields 

On  1  August  1955,  the  Department  of  the  Army  requested  CONARC  comments  and  recom¬ 
mendations  relative  to  a  study  conducted  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Signal  Officer  to  place 
Signal  Corps  equipment  requirements  for  Army  airfields  in  tables  of  allowances  (TA)  rather  than 
to  provide  such  support  by  the  special  projects  system.  CONARC  on  27  August  concurred  in 
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the  concept,  but  stated  that  such  TAs  should  include  all  equipment  for  Army  airfields  as  well  as 
Signal  Corps  items.  The  Department  of  the  Army  agreed  with  this  position  and  requested  that 
CONARC  fffepare  a  common  type  TA  for  CONUS  Army  airfields.  CONARC  requested  the 
Army  Aviation  School  on  6  October  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  proposed  type  TA  in  which  all 
equipment  requirements  would  be  provided  for  Army  airfields  operating  within  CONUS.  It  was 
also  rectxnmended  that  a  type  table  of  distribution  be  submitted  for  each  class  of  airfield 
authorized  equipment  by  this  table.  CONARC  felt  that  there  was  sufficient  similarity  of 
requirements  by  ail  CONUS  airfields  to  permit  their  grouping  in  representative  categories  or 
classes,  based  upon  the  volume  and  type  of  operations.  The  Army  Aviation  School  submitted 
the  proposed  TA  on  21  March  1956  and  CONARC  forwarded  it  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
on  25  September.^^ 

Organizational  Progress 

Progress  in  the  development  of  Army  aviatitm  was  assured  by  organizational  changes  which 
took  place  at  both  staff  and  tactical  levels.  The  establishment  of  the  Directorate  of  Army 
Aviation  in  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  its  counterpart,  the  Army  Aviation  Section,  at 
CONARC  were  essential  to  manage  the  growing  aviation  assets  and  to  plan  for  the  future 
development  of  Army  aviation.  The  increasing  importance  of  organic  aviation  was  recognized 
in  the  expanded  number  of  aircraft  in  the  PENTOMIC  division  which  was  to  double  with  the 
conversion  to  the  ROAD  organization.  At  the  same  time,  new  aircraft  and  new  doctrine  for  their 
employment  dictated  the  formation  of  new  types  of  aviation  organizations.  By  the  end  of  the 
period  under  review.  Army  aviation  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the  ground  combat  army. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  wganizational  changes  were  taking  place,  the  concept  of 
airmobility  was  bom  and  was  rapidly  taking  form.  The  next  two  chapters  will  deal  first  with  the 
adoption  of  armed  aircraft  by  the  Army  and  then  with  the  doctrinal  and  organizational  develop¬ 
ments  that  took  place  relating  to  airmobility,  once  the  necessary  armament  and  aircraft 
were  available. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT  ARMAMENT 

The  potential  of  the  helicopter  to  provide  the  ground  combat  soldier  additional  mobility  had 
long  been  recognized.  During  the  Korean  War  the  first  attempts  to  use  airmobility  had  been 
made  mainly  by  the  Marines,  but  the  limited  number  of  helicopters  and  their  technical  limitations 
had  prevented  any  conclusive  demonstration.  As  helicopter  units  became  available  to  the  Army, 
their  use  was  included  in  field  exercises.  The  first  attempts  to  move  units  as  such  were  made 
during  Exercises  SNOWSTORM  in  March  1953  and  FLASHBURN  in  April  and  May  1954.' 

These  exercises  proved  inconclusive.  Strong  Air  Force  exposition  to  troop  transport  by  Army 
aircraft  further  delayed  the  development  of  airmobile  doctrine.  It  was  apparent  that  successful 
airmobile  operations  required  the  use  of  armed  helicopt^.  The  aiming  of  helicopters  had  been 
proposed  in  World  War  II  and  various  attempts  had  been  made  during  the  Korean  conflict.  The 
development  of  a  suitable  helicopter — the  UH-1 — ^and  the  successful  efforts  to  develop  an  aerial 
weapons  system  laid  the  foundation  of  Army  airmobility. 

Weapons  System  Development 

Project  ABLE  BUSTER 

The  Army’s  interest  in  arming  helicopters  and  other  light  aircraft  after  the  Korean  War  was 
originally  limited  to  the  development  of  a  flying  tank  destroyer.  On  1  February  1955,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  requested  that  CXINARC  conduct  necessary  tests  to  determine  the 
desirability  and  the  feasibility  of  employing  Army  aircraft  as  tank  destroyers.  The  tests  were  to 
establish  requirements,  doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques  which,  on  confirmation  of  requirements 
and  feasibility,  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  military  characteristics  for  aircraft  more 
suitable  than  those  presently  available  to  the  Army.  It  was  envisioned  that  these  armed  light 
aircraft  would  be  organized  into  Army  Aviation  Attack  Companies  operating  in  direct  support 
of  regimental  combat  teams  and  combat  commands.  Operating  against  enemy  armor,  the  attack 
companies  were  to  deliver  aerial  armaments  in  a  minimum  time  following  a  request  for  support. 

CONARC,  on  15  April,  directed  the  Army  Aviation  School  to  conduct  tests,  designated 
Project  ABLE  BUSTER,  during  the  period  15  April- 1  July,  to  determine  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  the  concept  so  that  a  decision  as  to  the  requirement  for  subsequent  testing  could 
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be  reached  by  1  July.  The  Army  Aviation  School  was  to  make  prq)arations  for  combined  troop 
testing  to  be  conducted  during  the  period  1  July  to  1  Septembo'  provided  the  requirement  was 
established  by  the  first  phase  testing. 

The  Army  Aviation  School,  utilizing  civilian  off-the-shelf  and  Army  aircraft  to  fire  muiutions 
including  small  arms,  rockets,  and  chemkals,  conducted  tests  during  May  and  June  and 
submitted  a  first  interim  report  on  IS  June.  For  testing,  the  schocd  had  been  assigned  one  T-34 
trainer,  Retcho-  FD-2S  and  TEMCO  M-33  light  aircraft  in  addition  to  L-19s,  L-20s,  and  L-23s. 
Helicopters  were  briefly  evaluated,  but  were  rated  as  poor  performers.  One  of  the  first  problems 
encountered  concerned  odnance.  No  appropriate  aerial  rockets  were  available  from  Army 
Ordnance  Corps  sources.  Modem  aerial  rockets  had  been  designed  to  be  released  from  aircraft 
traveling  sevoal  hundred  miles  an  hour,  while  the  Army’s  aircraft  flew  much  slowo*.  This 
problem  was  never  completely  overcome,  however  nummus  rockets  were  tested  and  it  was 
determined  that  a  flxed  fin  rocket  was  the  most  suitable  for  this  type  of  launch  platform.  The 
Army  Aviation  School  concluded  that  no  aircraft  assigned  to  the  Army  or  any  of  the  special 
aircraft  tested  were  suitable  for  the  antitank  role.  The  Army  use  of  Air  Force  «  Navy  fixed  wing 
aircraft  was  proposed,  but  this  suggestion  was  never  pursued.  The  Army  Aviation  School 
recommended  that  a  separate  project  designed  to  determine  requirements  and  characteristics  of 
an  optimum  close  support  aircraft  was  required.^ 

On  25  October,  the  Army  Aviation  School  submitted  its  final  report  on  the  feasibility  test. 
The  school  concluded  that  employment  of  light  aircraft  of  types  organic  to  the  Army  in  the 
antitank  role  was  feasible  and  recommended  the  conduct  of  troop  tests  with  modified  civilian 
aircraft  to  be  procured  by  the  Army.  It  also  recommended  that  an  efficient  aerial  weapons 
platform  be  developed  for  this  one  particular  mission  and  not  be  expected  to  carry  cargo  or  fly 
command  liaison  missions.  CONARC  nonconcurred  with  the  Army  Aviation  School  recom¬ 
mendations  on  7  December,  and  recommended  to  the  Dqiartment  of  the  Army  that  no  further 
tests  be  conducted  using  currently  available  aircraft  and  munitions. 

Army  Aviation  School  Experiments 

The  failure  of  Project  ABLE  BUSTER  and  the  unfavnable  report  on  the  SKY  CAV 
experiment  conducted  during  Exocise  SAGE  BRUSH  resulted  in  a  serious  setback  to  the 
development  of  an  armed  helicopto'  and  of  airmobile  doctrine.  Brig.  Gen.  Carl  I.  Hutton,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Army  Aviation  School,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  future  of  the  armed 
helkqxer.  Genual  Hutton’s  (^ipcxtunity  to  proceed  on  his  own  with  the  (tevelopment  of  the 
armed  helicopter  came  in  June  1956.  On  4  June,  CONARC  issued  Training  Memoraixlum  No. 
13,  Organization  and  Training  for  Mobile  Task  Fbrce-Type  Operations,  which  emphasized  the 
need  for  new  concqxs  in  mobility  and  flexible  txganization  and  required  commanders  to 
conduct  experiments  in  this  area. 

Upon  receipt  of  Training  Memorandum  No.  13,  General  Hutton  immediately  took  two 
actions.  Rrst,  he  adced  C(d.  Jay  D.  Vanderpool,  Chief  of  the  Combat  Develqxnents  Office  of 
the  school  to  undortake  the  fabrkation  and  testing  of  weapons  systems  to  be  used  on  Army 
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helicopters.  Secondly,  General  Hutton  on  27  June  wrote  to  General  Wyman  that  the  mobility  of 
task  forces  was  still  no  greater  than  it  had  been  during  Wcvld  War  11.  He  believed  that  die  only 
solution  to  the  problem  was  putting  the  soldier  into  aerial  vehicles.  At  that  time,  the  Army  only 
had  aircraft  designed  as  transports,  but  General  Hutton  believed  that  the  development  of  fighting 
aerial  vehicles  was  necessary.  General  Hutton  requested  iqiproval  to  expoiment  with  existing 
helicopters,  organized  into  tactical  formations,  and  to  run  some  problems  similar  to  those 
contained  in  Training  Memorandum  No.  13.  As  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  determine  th^  was 
nothing  in  the  regulations  to  prohibit  this  testing,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  policy  and  whether 
the  Army  Aviadon  School  should  conduct  the  experiments. 

General  Wyman  agreed  on  13  July  that  air  vdiicles  were  a  promising  means  of  increasing 
mobility.  He  pointed  out  that  the  scope  of  Army  aviation  in  the  PENTANA  Army  represented 
a  great  stride  fcxward.  Although  the  quantity  and  types  of  aircraft  in  that  army  were  considered 
to  be  state-of-the-art,  he  felt  that  no  opportunity  should  be  missed  to  improve  on  the  PENTANA 
concept  He  therefore  approved  General  Hutton’s  plan  and  requested  that  details  be  submitted 
to  CONARC  by  24  August  The  plan  was  to  include  a  statement  of  the  purpose,  the  objective, 
and  an  outline  of  the  method  of  accomplishment  General  Wyman  directed  that  coordination 
should  be  made  with  the  Infantry  School.  He  also  approved  experimentation  with  existing 
helicopters  to  run  problems  similar  to  those  in  Training  Mennorandum  No.  13,  providing  this 
effort  was  coordinated  with  the  Infantry  School  and  that  it  would  in  no  way  retard  the 
accomplishment  of  the  primary  mission  of  the  Army  Aviation  School.  General  Wyman  did  not 
tell  General  Hutton  to  use  armed  helicopters,  nor  did  he  tell  him  not  to  use  them.^ 

On  23  August,  the  Army  Aviation  School  published  its  proposal,  entitled  The  Armed 
Helicopter  Mobile  Ta^  Force.  This  proposal  expanded  earlier  Army  Aviation  School  and 
Infantry  School  studies  of  airmobile  doctrine  to  include  the  tactical  use  of  armed  Army  aircraft. 
The  school  stressed  that  these  weapons  were  intmded  only  to  provide  suppressive  flres  during 
th  :  jsaulL  At  that  time,  the  concept  envisioned  the  use  of  existing  Army  aircraft  equipped  with 
standard  weapons. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  study  was  to  determine  the  eRectiveness 
of  existing  aircraft  and  weapons  in  this  new  role.  Following  the  full  evaluation  of  these  concepts, 
the  development  of  requirements  fOT  new  or  modified  equipment  and  recommendations  to  higher 
staff  offices  would  follow.  The  Army  Aviation  School  was  responsible  for  the  details  of 
organization  and  the  methods  of  employing  men  and  equipment  during  the  evaluation.  The 
Infantry  School  provided  assistance  in  forming  this  special  force,  test  problems  f(K  inclusion  in 
the  prt^ram,  and  observers/umpires  to  evaluate  the  tactical  feasibility  of  the  concepts. 

The  35 1st  Regimental  Cbmbat  Team,  a  school  troop  unit  at  Fort  Rudcer,  furnished  the  nucleus 
of  the  experimental  unit  Aircraft  and  opoating  and  maintenance  personnel  were  taken  firom 
existing  resources  of  the  Army  Aviation  School.  The  establishment  of  the  composite  unit 
assisted  in  determining  the  logistical  support  demands  of  this  type  of  unit  Believing  it  had 
adequate  funds  to  organize  and  test  the  unit,  the  Army  Aviation  School  made  no  request  for 
additional  money 
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The  first  problem  was  determining  whether  existing  helicoplers  could  be  successfully  armed. 
Colonel  Vanderpool,  starting  work  on  the  project  with  a  cadre  of  five  people,  selected  the  H-13 
helicopter  as  the  first  test  vehicle.  The  cadre  wiginally  had  been  assigned  to  Project  ABLE 
BUSTER,  and  they  used  armament  remaining  from  the  project  By  early  July,  without  awaiting 
General  Wyman’s  formal  approval,  the  first  live  fire  test  was  conducted  using  a  kit  consi^g  of 
two  .S0-calib»  machine  guns  and  four  Oerlikon  8-cm.  rockets. 

The  tests  were  conducted  with  extreme  caution  since  no  one  knew  exactly  what  would  lug)pai 
when  rockets  and  machine  guns  were  fired  from  a  helicopter.  The  H-13  was  first  securely 
anchored  to  an  elevated  wooden  platfonn.  The  machine  guns  were  fired  singly  and  then  in  pairs 
with  increasingly  long  bursts.  Inspection  revealed  that  there  was  no  structural  damage  to  the 
helictqxer.  The  rockets  were  then  fired  by  remote  signal.  Test  firings  both  singly  and  in  ripple 
revealed  a  much  smaller  dispersion  pattern  than  had  been  expected  and  again  no  damage  to  the 
aircraft  The  wetqmns  were  then  fired  while  the  helio^ter  hovered  and  when  it  was  in  forward 
flight  at  an  altitude  of  approximately  100  feet  Having  proven  that  wetqxMis  could  be  fired 
successfully  from  a  helicopter,  the  testers  turned  their  attention  to  the  fabrication  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  armament  system. 


Fira  attempt  to  fire  rockets  from  H-13  helicopter. 
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The  Anny  Aviation  Schod  was  now  ready  to  study  armed  airmobile  tactical  organizations 
and  formations.  General  Hutton  directed  Colonel  Vanderpool  on  a  Friday  afternoon  to  develop 
a  conceptual  sky  cavalry — an  airmobile  tactical  f(Hce  of  company  size;  determine  the  aircraft 
requirements;  determine  troop  and  pilot  requirements;  sketch  a  troop  maneuver  scenario; 
assemble  the  pilots,  troops,  and  aircraft  on  the  parade  ground  Sunday  morning  for  briefings;  and 
conduct  a  maneuver  Sunday  afternoon.  Using  helicopters  taken  from  the  school  training  fleet, 
selected  instructor  pilots  were  picked  and  infantrymen  were  drawn  from  the  school  tror^.  This 
first  exercise  demonstrated  the  potentialities  of  the  concept  and  during  the  remainder  of  1956 
and  early  1957,  Colonel  Vanderpool’s  group  wc^ked  on  experimental  weapons  systons  during 
weekdays  and  experimented  with  tactics  and  techniques  on  weekends  when  the  school  was 
closed.  Since  funds  woe  not  available,  these  tests  were  conducted  with  volunteer  pilots  fiom 
the  school.® 

Aerial  Combat  Reconnaissance  Company 

The  success  of  the  experiments  and  tests  condtKted  in  1956and  early  1957  led  to  the  approval 
of  the  Army  Aviation  School  recommendation  to  continue  testing  of  the  doctrine,  techniques, 
and  tactics  of  the  airmobile  concept.  On  5  March  1957,  the  Army  Aviation  Center  directed  the 
organization  of  a  Sky  Cavalry  Platoon  (Provisional)  to  continue  the  testing  of  the  concept.  On 
8  July,  this  unit,  consisting  of  1 1  officers,  16  enlisted  men,  and  10  helicopters,  was  placed  under 
the  operational  control  of  the  Department  of  Tactics  of  the  Army  Aviation  School.  These  people 
were  assigned  on  special  duty,  and  the  equipment  was  provided  on  a  temporary  loan  basis. 

The  Sky  Cavalry  Platoon  was  divided  into  four  flights,  equivalent  to  squads.  The  reconnais¬ 
sance  flight  consisted  of  seven  officers  and  seven  aircraft.  Six  of  the  aircraft  were  helicopters, 
while  the  seventh  was  a  fixed  wing  observation  plane.  The  infantry  flight  was  equipped  with  a 
cargo  helicopter  to  carry  the  integral  infantry  squad.  The  weapons  flight  had  one  oflicer  and  one 
armed  utility  helicx^ter.  The  maint^ance  section  contained  five  enlisted  men  and  a  test 
engineer.  The  new  platoon,  including  the  expoimental  armed  helicopter,  was  officially  un¬ 
veiled  on  6  June  at  Fort  Rucker  before  an  industrial-military  symposium  sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Aimy.^ 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  confusion  that  existed  over  different  types  of  air  cavalry,  the  unit  was 
redesignated  in  November  1957  the  Aerial  Combat  Reconnaissance  Platoon,  Provisional  (Ex¬ 
perimental).  Then,  on  24  March  1958,  the  i^atoon  was  expanded  to  full  company  size  and 
redesignated  die  7292d  Aerial  Combat  Reconnaissance  Company  (Provisional).  The  company 
was  organized  under  TD  92-7292  and  assigned  the  following  mission;  ‘To  support  the  Army 
Aviation  School  with  100  percent  of  its  personnel  and  equipment  in  the  conduct  of  qqnoved 
training  programs  and  in  die  development  of  tactical  doctrine,  organizational  data,  (qierational 
concepts,  materiel  requirements,  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  for  employment  of  a 
comidetely  ainnobile  combat  force.”  After  its  reorganization,  the  unit  was  placed  undo-  the  2d 
Battle  Group,  31st  Infantry,  as  part  of  the  school  troops  at  Fort  Rucker.  The  company 
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was  subsequently  redesignated  on  2S  Match  1959  as  the  8305th  Aerial  Cbmbat  Recon¬ 
naissance  Company.^ 

Concurrent  with  the  tactical  tests  and  weapons  experimentation,  the  platoon  and  later  the 
company  held  (temonstrations  befcxc  several  miliuuy  and  civilian  groiqts.  On  27  Match  1957, 
two  teams  gave  the  first  off-post  demonstrations  of  emerging  airmobile  tactics  before  the  U.S. 
Armor  Associatimi  at  Fort  Knox  and  an  industrial  symposium  at  Fort  Benning.  By  mid-1957, 
the  platoon  had  acquired  6  OH- 13s,  2  CH-21s,  1 H-25,  and  1 UH-19.  As  mentioned  above,  an 
impressive  display  of  experimental  weapon  systems  was  presented  at  the  Army  Aviation-In¬ 
dustry  Symposium  conducted  at  Fort  Rucker  on  6  June  1957.  The  demonstration  was  repeated 
with  some  change  in  armament  on  10  June  for  the  Ordnance  Association  Conference  at  Redstone 
Arsenal.  Additional  demonstrations  were  conducted  during  the  Joint  Civilian  Operations  Con¬ 
ference  at  Fort  Benning  in  October  1957  and  again  in  1958  and  at  Fort  Bliss  in  July  1958.  All 

Q 

of  these  exercises  generated  a  great  deal  of  command  interest  in  the  armed  helicopter. 

Formal  Armament  Program 

In  March  1957,  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  Departmrat  of  the  Army,  directed 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  implement  recommendations  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  fw 


An  H-25  Amy  Mule  helicopter  firing  a  IJ-inch  rocket  at  Fort  Rucker,  July  1957. 
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Operations,  Department  of  the  Army,  for  development  of  a  single  machine  gun  installation  on 
the  H-13,  H-21,  and  H-34  helicopters  and  a  4-gun  Idt  ftM*  the  YH-40.  This  represented  the  first 
fcHmal  iHogram  for  the  develqtment  of  helic(^)ter  armament  Because  the  helicopter  armament 
program  crossed  reqxMisibility  lines  of  several  agencies,  a  3-member  steering  committee  was 
fixmed  to  coordinate  and  exchange  information  among  the  agencies  concerned.  The  committee 
consisted  of  representatives  firom  the  Office  of  tite  Dq>uty  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  the 
Chief  of  Transportation,  and  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

This  fcxmal  adoption  of  an  armament  program  not  only  caused  concern  within  the  Air  Force, 
but  it  also  met  strong  objections  in  the  Army  staff.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  fcx  Logistics, 
Department  of  the  Army,  nonconcurred  in  arming  helicopters  for  tactical  use  against  enemy 
soldiers  and  positions.  He  had  no  objectimts,  however,  to  the  passive  use  of  helicopter  armament 
to  retaliate  against  enemy  ground  fire  that  interfered  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  helicopter’s 
mission.  Much  of  the  opposition  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  staff  was  based  on  the  desire 
not  to  aggravate  the  Air  Force.  Development  of  an  Army  attack  helicopter  would  appear  to 
infringe  on  the  Air  Force  mission  of  close  air  sippmt  Theoretically,  any  armament  on  Army 
aircraft  was  to  be  for  defensive  purposes  only.  Another  factor  causing  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
armed  helicopters  in  certain  quarters  was  the  Transportation  Coq[>s’  view  that  helicopters  should 
be  primarily  used  for  tranqxxtation  purposes  under  its  control  and  not  as  a  we^ns  system  in 
the  combat  arms.  The  Chief  of  Research  mid  Development,  Lt  Gen.  Arthur  Trudeau,  and  Lt. 
Gen.  Carter  B.  Magrudor,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  reached  a  compromise  by 
formally  stating  that  the  helicopter  was  too  vulnerable  to  attack  enemy  ground  forces  and  that 
because  of  its  ncxmal  low  level  flying  techniques  would  be  unable  to  locate  or  hit  targets. 

By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  reached  in  July  1957,  the  Transportation  Corps  received  prime 
responsibility  for  the  helkxqiter  while  the  Ordnance  Corps  was  delegated  responsibility  for  the 
wetqxMis  and  the  weapons  systems.  The  Transportation  Corps  would  handle  budgeting  and 
funding,  transferring  funds  to  the  Ordnance  Corps  as  necessary.  The  Ordnance  Corps  would 
contract  for  the  necessary  modifications  to  the  helicopters  and  for  all  attachments  and  mounts 
that  were  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  aircraft  Upon  completion  of  testing,  the  operational 
evaluation  (rf  the  weapons  system  would  be  accomplished  at  Fort  Rucker.  After  the  completion 
of  this  phase,  disposition  of  the  equipment  would  be  made  upon  instructions  fixrm  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Developmoit.*^ 

In  1958,  the  Dqrartment  of  the  Army  directed  the  development  of  the  single  flexible  machine 
gun  system.  The  contract  for  this  first  funded  project  was  awarded  to  the  Townsend  Company 
and  was  supervised  by  Springfield  Armory.  The  contract  resulted  in  the  Townsend  fire  suppres¬ 
sion  kit  Another  program  was  begun  with  the  General  Electric  Company,  again  supervised  by 
the  Springfield  Armory,  to  install  a  40-mm.  grenade  launcher  on  the  H-34A  helicc^Mer.^  ‘ 

In  April  1958,  die  Ordnance  Weapons  Command  outlined  in  detail  and  recommended  a  series 
of  potoitial  progects  in  sippott  of  Army  aviation.  Since  the  Ordnance  Weapons  Command  had 
furnished  liaiaon  cdficers  to  Fort  Rucker  since  1957,  it  was  acquainted  with  the  projects  under 
development  concerning  the  aerial  combat  reconnaissance  company.  Fort  Rucker  had  requested 
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An  H~34  armed  with  2  20-mm.  machine  guns,  3  50-caliber  machine  guns,  6 
30-caUber  machine  guns,  2  pods  of 20  2.75-inch  rockets,  and  2  5-inch  rockets. 

the  Ordnance  Corps  install  two  20-inm.  M39  guns  on  a  helicopter  for  the  Army  Aviation  School 
aixl  had  also  made  various  requests  to  test  rocket  lauiu^hers.  The  Ordnance  Weiqx>ns  Command 
realized  that  the  character  of  this  work  and  its  relationship  with  Fort  Rucker  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  providing  a  formal  research  and  develoimtent  project  with  adequate  funds. 

Areas  of  great  interest  at  this  time  were  the  use  of  rockm  on  Army  aircraft  in  an  antitank  role 
and  iqrgrading  the  stability  of  the  gun  and  rocket  platfcMms.  Work  in  the  latter  area  would 
provide  valuable  information  for  the  whde  {KOgram  of  improving  the  accuracy  of  aerial 
armament  kits.  The  basic  need  at  the  moment,  however,  was  to  have  an  available  research  and 
devekqunent  category  where  user  input  could  be  evaluated  and  prototypes  could  be  developed. 

The  Ordnance  Weapons  Command  outlined  ten  categories  to  be  examined:  the  fabrication 
mounting  structures  required  for  installing  standard  ordnance  on  Army  aircraft;  the  modification 
of  the  aircraft  as  needed;  the  simple  modifications  to  the  (Hdnance  as  required  by  the  installation; 
the  purchase  of  commercially  available  ancillary  equipment;  the  fabrication  of  components  to 
compieie  the  system;  the  purchase  of  test  quantities  of  nonstandard  munitions  not  otherwise 
availabte;  functioiud  testing  to  detnmine  that  the  system  operated  as  intended  and  was  safe  for 
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fuithN  testing;  the  conducting  of  design  studies  on  aircraft  armament  installations;  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  tests  of  aircraft  installations  to  obtain  data  for  use  in  systems  refinement,  for  systems 
effectiveness  studies,  and  to  establish  parameters  of  design  of  complete  systems;  and  the 
prqKiration  of  system  performance  specifications.  The  Ordnance  Wetqxms  Command  sought 
the  ^propriatimi  of  moderate  funds  to  finance  work  requested  in  support  of  projects  at 
Fort  Rucker.*^ 

Airborne  lyoop  Test  of  the  SS-10  Missile  System 

A  major  area  of  interest  in  arming  helicopters  continued  to  be  the  search  for  a  flying  antitank 
weqwns  system.  Testing  of  various  types  of  ordnance  to  meet  this  requirement  continued  under 
CONARC  direction.  In  August  19S8,  the  CONARC  commander  directed  the  Commanding 
General,  Third  Army,  the  Commandant  of  the  Army  Aviation  School,  and  the  President  of  the 
Army  Aviation  Board  to  conducta  troop  test  for  the  airborne  launching  and  guidance  system  for 
the  SS-10  missile.  The  test  was  to  be  conducted  at  the  Army  Aviation  Center  at  Fort  Rucker 
and  was  to  be  a  combined  organization  and  tactical  test.  Firing  demonstrations  were  also  to  be 
conducted  at  the  Armor  School  and  the  Infantry  School.  Equipment  required  to  conduct  the  test 
was  to  be  furnished  by  the  Army  Aviation  Center,  except  a  minimum  of  two  H-13  helicopters 
to  be  furnished  to  the  Army  Aviation  School  by  the  Army  Aviation  Board.  Airborne  guidance 
and  launching  equipment  for  the  SS-10  missile  was  to  be  installed  on  both  helicopters. 

The  troop  test  had  several  objectives.  First,  it  would  test  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques  and 
procedures,  and  concqtts  for  the  organization  and  employment  of  the  airbome-launched  SS-10 
in  support  of  infantry  and  armor.  Tactics  were  to  include  aerial  maneuvers  used  in  the  attack  of 
a  target,  tc  include  a  comparison  between  the  tactics  for  the  SS-10  and  those  used  with  firee 
rockets.  Additional  modifications  desired  for  the  installation  of  airbone  guidance  and  launch¬ 
ing  systems  on  the  reconnaissance  type  helicopter  which  were  not  reported  during  the  ordnance 
safety  test  and  the  CONARC  Board  user  service  test  were  to  be  determined.  Information  was 
also  needed  for  the  preparation  and  revision  of  training  literature,  technical  manuals,  and  supply 
bulletins  and  to  ascertain  the  maintenance  support  required  for  the  airborne  missiles  and 
launching  and  guidance  system.  Any  reorganization  required  in  the  ROCID,  ROCAD,  and 
ROTAD  divisional  aviation  company  to  provide  for  ground  handling  and  loading  of  the  missile 
was  to  be  determined,  as  were  training  requirements  for  Hring  crew  and  organizational  main¬ 
tenance  personnel. 

On  10  Novembo'  19S8,  the  interim  report  of  the  troop  test  was  submitted  to  CONARC.  The 
content  of  the  report  was  general  in  nature,  outlining  what  had  been  done,  what  remained  to  be 
done,  and  deficiencies  noted  in  the  early  phases  of  the  troop  test.^^ 

CONARC  had  fwwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  18  July  1958  a  proposed 
qualitative  materiel  requirement  for  an  armed  aircraft  weapons  system.  On  19  December,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  stated  that  action  was  deferred  in  view  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
policy  limiting  Army  aircraft  armament  to  suppressive  fire  systems  for  helicopters.’^ 
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Adoption  of  the  Armed  Helicopter 

On  22  July  1959,  CONARC  sent  the  Army  Aviation  Schocfi  a  study  directive  for  Army  Aerial 
Vehicle  Weapons  System  Requirements.  The  headquarters  needed  a  study  that  would  detomine 
we^n  systems  requirements  for  use  on  Army  aoial  vehicles.  The  increasing  emphasis  placed 
on  these  vehicles  in  support  of  the  field  army  dictated  that  they  have  weapon  systems  ctqjable  of 
delivering  suppressive  antitank  fires  and  providing  defense  against  low  poformance  aircraft. 

The  study  was  to  determine  requirements  for  weapons  systems  fm*  use  on  Army  aoial  vehicles 
in  the  1960-196S  period.  The  following  types  of  missions  were  to  be  considered:  aerial  combat 
reconnaissance,  aerial  tactical  troop  movement,  anti-personnel,  antitartk,  anti-matoiel,  and 
defense  against  low  poformance  aircraft  The  systems  to  be  examined  included,  but  were  not 
limited  to,  automatic  weapons,  tecoilless  rifles,  guided  and  ballistic  rockets  and  missiles, 
electronic  control  of  air  and  ground  launched  devices,  and  infrared,  microwave,  or  other  target 
seeking  systems.  The  system  would  consider  various  types  of  warheads  to  include  those  of 
fracdonal  atomic  yield. 

On  4  February  1960,  CONARC  submitted  to  the  Dq)artment  of  the  Army  a  study,  which  had 
been  held  in  a  deferred  status,  on  the  Armed  Helicopter  Weqmn  System.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  had  established  a  requirement  for  a  system  of  armament  capable  of  rapid  mounting 
and  dismounting  on  utility  helicopters.  Hie  armament  system  could  consist  of  weapons  and 
ammunition  from  current  weapons  systems  of  advanced  design,  nuclear  and  nonnuclear, 
together  with  synchronized  sighting,  mounting,  and  fuing  devices  providing  for  elevation, 
depression,  and  transverse  where  required.  A  mounting  system  would  be  provided  to  permit 
attachment  of  various  combinations  of  weapons  to  fit  the  mission.  The  system  would  be 
employed  as  an  elevated  fuing  platform  to  support  offensive  and  defensive  ground  combat 
operations  and  provide  for  full  utilization  of  new  weapons  and  ammunition  and  the 
maneuverability  of  Army  helicopters.’^ 

On  IS  March  1960,  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  Dqiartment  of  the  Army, 
assigned  to  the  Transportation  Corps  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all  work  of  the  technical 
services  in  developing  helicopter  weapons  for  suppressive  fire,  armor  for  both  aircraft  and  crew, 
and  equipment  for  smoke  laying,  missile  guidance,  and  aircraft  stabilization.  By  the  end  of  FY 
1960,  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  accepted  a  10-year  program  prqmsed  by  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation  as  an  official  guide  for  future  developments.  Weapons  to 
be  considered  for  suppressive  fire  included  machine  guns,  rockets,  and  missiles. 

The  first  qualitative  materiel  requirement  for  armed  helicopter  weapons  systems  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  16  May  1960  and  disseminated  by  CONARC  to 
interested  agencies  on  8  June.  This  qualitative  mat»iel  requirement  had  undergone  extensive 
staffing  in  CONARC  during  1959  and  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Dqiartment  of  the  Army  on  4 
February  1960.’* 
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On  21  November  1960,  CONARC  submitted  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  a  basis  of  issue 
for  kits  arming  the  H-13  helicopter  with  dual  machine  guns.  The  following  list  was  proved 
on  23  December. 


Unit 

Quantity 

Infantry  division 

10 

Armor^  division 

8 

Airborne  division 

10 

Armored  cavalry  regiment 

7 

Air  cavalry  troop 

14 

Infantry  Mgade,  sqiarate 

6 

Transportation  light  helicopter  company 

2 

8305lh  Aerial  Combat  Reconnaissance  Co 

15 

This  marked  the  first  approval  for  standard  armament  on  Army  helicopters.  Also  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  tentative  basis  of  issue  for  armament  of  utility  and  transport  helicopters  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  XM138  grenade  launcher  was  proposed  to  be  issued  on  the 
basis  of  one  per  UH- 1  helicopter  armed  with  a  wire-guided  antitank  missile  and  one  per  platoon 
of  UH'l  helicopters  in  the  proposed  utility  tactical  transport  company.  The  M1S3  7.62-mm 
machine  gun  kit  would  be  issued  one  per  platoon  in  the  transportation  light  helicopter  company, 
transportation  medium  helicopter  company,  and  utility  tactical  transport  company.  A  procure¬ 
ment  order  was  placed  for  ISO  .30-caliber  machine  gun  kits  for  the  H-13  helicopter  and  16  SS-1 1 
missile  kits  for  the  UH-IB  helicopter.  The  SS-l  1  kits  were  to  be  delivered  to  CONARC  for  the 

IQ 

conduct  of  troop  evaluations  beginning  in  January  1962. 

CDEC  Experiments 

A  major  concern  in  the  development  of  Army  aviation  was  the  vulnerability  of  low  flying 
aircraft  to  forward  area  ground  fires.  To  a  great  extent,  the  practicality  of  the  entire  emerging 
airmobile  concept  dqiended  on  the  ability  of  Army  aircraft  to  survive  in  the  forward  battle  area. 
The  fust  attempt  to  answ^  the  vulnerability  question  was  an  experiment  scheduled  to  begin  at 
the  Combat  Development  Expedmentation  Center  (CDEC)  at  Fort  Ord  on  26  August  19S7.  The 
experiment  required  the  use  of  a  considerable  numbo'  of  helicopters.  Since  Fort  Ord  could  not 
fill  the  requirement,  it  was  forwarded  to  CONARC.  As  a  result,  the  33d  Tran^rtation 
Company  (Light  Helicopter,  H-21),  augmented  by  the  S73d  Transportation  Detachment,  was 
moved  from  Fort  Riley  to  Fort  Ord  to  support  this  experiment  These  units  arrived  at  Fort  Ord 
on  29  June.^ 

Experimentation  conducted  during  FY  1958  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  major  work  to  be 
conducted  in  FY  19S9.  Training  of  aircraft  pilots,  umpire  troops,  and  aggressor  forces  began  on 
29  July  1957,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  special  photographic  equipment  and  a  shortage  of 
personnel,  the  main  experiment  was  posqxined  until  the  next  fiscal  year.  A  platoon-size 
experiment  was  conducted  between  17  and  25  Sqnember. 
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UH-1  helicopter  armed  with  SS-11  antitank  rockets. 

CONARC  boards  and  the  Army  Ballistics  Research  Laboratories  had  already  compiled 
considerable  data  on  the  probability  of  hits  and  kills,  but  not  on  the  likelihood  that  ground  tnx^ 
could  detect  and  react  in  time  to  fire.  Information  on  the  reaction  of  ground  troops  was  required 
to  make  better  judgments  about  such  questions  as  aircraft  armor,  suppressive  fire,  and  flight 
tactics.  The  experiment's  set  up  trails  employing  the  M-1  rifle,  the  automatic  rifle,  the  M-42 
twin  40-mm.  gun,  and  the  M16  dual  .50-caliber  antiaircraft  machine  gun.  Cameras  mounted  on 
the  weapons  recorded  sighting  pictures  of  the  target  L-19  airplanes  and  H-21  helicopt^  at  the 
instant  of  simulated  firing.  Results  of  the  experiment  were  limited  by  the  partial  failure  of  the 
gun  cameras.^* 

In  related  activity,  CDEC  assisted  the  Army  Aviation  School  in  preparing  an  outline  plan  for 
tests  of  a  helicopter  suppressive  Are  eiqieriment  which  was  begun  on  26  May  1958  and  was 
scheduled  for  completion  on  26  August  A  CDEC  team  of  one  offlco*  and  one  scientist 
participated  in  dm  conduct  of  the  experuTKnt.  Cameras  were  used  to  determine  their  feasibility 
as  a  substitute  for  the  guns  on  aircraft  to  detmnine  hits.  Concurrently,  the  Engineer  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories  at  Fbrt  Belvoir,  Virginia,  were  investigating  the  feasibility  of 
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developing  infrared  devices  which  could  be  used  to  simulate  ground-to-air  and  air-to- 
ground  fire.^^ 

As  a  result  of  the  limited  accomplishments  of  the  1957  experiment  at  CDEC,  CONARC 
directed  a  second  experiment  addressing  the  same  question  in  broader  terms.  The  latter  was  to 
investigate  the  vulnerability  of  several  types  of  low  flying  aircraft,  expected  to  be  available  to 
the  Army  in  1965,  to  ground  fues  from  aggressor  forward  battle  area  weapons  during  the  same 
period.  Types  of  aircraft  employed  during  the  experiment  included  Army  Hxed  wing  and  rotary 
wing.  Army  experimental  jet  models,  and  Air  Force  F-lOOCs.  Record  runs  were  conducted  at 
Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reservation  between  8  October  and  29  November  1958.  Low,  medium, 
and  high  performance  aircraft  flew  at  speeds  of  75, 200, 325,  and  450  knots  and  at  altitudes  of 
contour  and  300  feet,  in  formation  of  1,  3,  and  9  aircraft,  over  tactical  ground  dispositions  of 
representative  forward  area  troqjs  and  weapons.  Fifty  nine  gun  cameras  mounted  on  automatic 
weapons  and  M-1  rifles  exposed  some  17,000,000  frames  of  16-mm.  movie  film  and  18,000 
frames  of  35-mm.  film,  respectively.  Also,  fifty-nine  recorders  curated  during  the  record  runs 
to  collect  time  data. 

A  preliminary  report  based  on  a  partial  analysis  was  published  on  15  June  1959  and 
distributed  in  July.  The  final  report  was  published  on  30  November,  with  distribution  in 
December. 

Aircraft  participating  in  the  experiment  encountered  a  higher  kill  probability  when  operating 
over  areas  defended  by  the  REDEYE  missile  than  when  operating  over  areas  defended  by  other 
types  of  weapons  tested.^^  During  periods  of  good  visibility,  75  and  200  knot  aircraft  operating 
over  open  areas  in  the  airspace  immediately  above  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle  area 
experienced  prohibitively  high  kill  probabilities  firom  REDEYE-type  weapons.  At  speeds  of  75 
and  200  knots,  aircraft  flying  over  wooded  areas  were  less  vulnerable  to  REDEYE-type  weapons 
than  were  aircraft  flying  over  open  areas.  Only  half  as  many  rounds  were  fired  by  these  missiles 
in  wooded  areas  as  by  the  same  weapon  in  q^en  areas.  Generally,  the  REDEYE  did  not  have 
time  to  fire  effectively  at  aircraft  flying  at  speeds  of  325  and  450  knots  over  wooded  areas. 

Aircraft  flying  at  75  knots  at  both  contour  and  300-foot  altitudes  were  highly  vulnerable  to 
VIGILANTE-type  weapons  within  engagement  ranges  of  1 ,200  yards.  V ulnerability  to  these 
weapons  for  200  knot  aircraft  was  less  than  for  the  75  knot  aircraft,  but  was  still  high. 
Vulnerability  to  VIGILANTE-type  weapons  for  75  and  200  knot  aircraft  flying  at  contour 
altitudes  decreased  sharply  at  ranges  beyond  1,200  yards. 

The  capability  of  conventional  hand  held  weapons  to  track  aircraft  was  low.  Their  best 
performance  was  achieved  against  75  knot  aircraft  flying  at  contour  altitude  and  overhead  flight 
paths.  In  more  than  75  po'cent  of  the  cases  in  which  aggressor  gunners  were  confronted  with  a 
sequential  combination  of  aircraft  targets,  they  did  not  switch  or  change  targets  during  the  course 

•ye 

of  that  run,  even  when  the  second  aircraft  proved  to  be  a  more  lucrative  target. 

Based  on  the  above  conclusions,  the  CDEC  experimenters  recommended  the  development  of 
effective  countermeasures  against  weapons  of  ihe  REDEYE  and  VIGILANTE  type  and  urged 
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more  testing  with  more  variables  controlled.  The  basic  conclusion  of  the  report  was  that  low 
flying  aircraft  were  highly  vulnerable  to  ground  weapons. 

The  CONARC  position  on  the  evaluation  report  was  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  on  16  Api^l  1960.  The  command  had  rejected  the  major  conclusion  of  the  report,  that  low 
flying  aircraft  were  highly  vulnerable  to  ground  weapons,  pointing  out  that  criteria  of  vul¬ 
nerability  such  as  (grating  techniques,  evasive  air  tactics,  and  suppressive  fire  had  not  been 
considered  in  the  experiment  The  command  concurred  in  the  recommendations  of  the  rqmrt 
with  the  exception  of  one  which  said  that  Army  aircraft  should  have  a  speed  of  200  knots  or 
better.  It  was  not  feasible  that  all  Army  aircraft  be  required  to  have  the  capability  to  fly  at  speeds 
in  excess  of  200  knots,  especially  light  observation  aircraft  CONARC  recommended  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  report  not  be  accepted  as  final  until  additional  study  and  experimentation  were 
completed.  The  report  was  valuable  as  a  source  of  data  for  use  by  agencies  developing  future 
air  vehicles.  It  also  provided  a  measure  of  the  vulnerability  i»obIem,  thereby  furnishing  a  basis 
for  further  study  and  evaluation.^ 

During  the  last  half  of  FY  1960,  the  Combat  Operations  Research  Group  (CORG)  undertook 
an  unprogrammed  study  of  the  survivability  of  surveillance  aircraft  in  combat  use  during  the 
1965-1970  period.  Several  previous  studies  had  investigated  specialized  portions  of  the  aircraft 
survivability  problem.  In  addition,  many  studies  on  the  subject  of  survivability  of  aircraft  in  a 
hostile  environment  had  been  conducted  for  the  Air  Force  anc"  the  Navy  by  industry.  To  the 
extent  possible,  existing  studies  and  military  judgment  were  to  provide  the  basic  information  for 
the  successful  completion  of  the  CORG  study.  Using  this  information,  aircraft  performing 
missions  over  a  hostile  environment  would  be  studied  to  estimate  survivability  as  a  function  of 
altitude-speed-tenain  parameters.  The  completed  study,  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  on  3  October  1960,  supplied  planners  with  estimates  of  p^ormance  characteristics  and 
mission  profiles  required  to  produce  high  survivability  rates.^^  It  also  provided  survivability 
estimates  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  developm^t  of  a  manned  deep  penetration  aircraft. 
In  addition,  the  study  indicated  a  plan  of  future  research  to  fulfill  the  long  range  aircraft 
survivability  requirements. 

Following  CONARC  direction,  CDEC  conducted  further  experimentation  with  the  REDEYE 
during  April  and  May  1960.  Vulnerability  and  kill  probabilities  were  not  considered.  The 
experiment  concenuated  on  the  REDEYE’S  actual  operation  performance  against  aircraft  under 
varied  combat  conditions.  This  was  followed  by  an  experiment  in  May  and  June  1961  at  CDEC 
to  determine  the  capabilities  of  Army  aircraft  using  evasive  tactics  to  survive  in  forward  areas 
in  which  units  equipped  with  REDEYE  air  defense  weapons  were  operating.  The  field  exercises 
of  the  troops  were  designed  to  provide  a  tactical  background  and  realistic  battlefield  environment 
for  the  employment  of  aircraft  and  the  REDEYE  air  defense  weapons.  The  combat  situations 
included  attack,  defense,  advance,  and  rear  guard  actions;  retrograde  movements;  and  bivouac 
and  assembly.  The  exercises  were  controlled  in  accordance  with  prepared  scenarios  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  provide  the  situations  for  realistic  missions  of  the  organic  and  supporting 
aircraft.  The  assigned  aircraft  missions  included  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  resupply  and 
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evacuation.  siq)pressive  fires,  and  airmobile  q)erations.  The  aviation  units  and  pilots  were 
allowed  maximum  latitude  in  selection  of  routes,  use  of  suppressive  fires,  evasive  tactics  and 
other  means  to  accomplish  successfully  the  assigned  missions.  The  REDEYE  teams  were 
employed  in  accodance  with  the  latest  doctrine.  They  were  contrdled  by  their  organic  or 
support  unit  commanders  and  were  subjected  as  realistically  as  possible  to  the  normal 
confusion  and  distraction  of  the  battlefield. 

Once  again  the  air  defense  we^ns  scored  a  high  percentage  of  kills.  But  it  had  become 
increasingly  ajqparent  that  the  findings  of  the  succession  of  experiments  conducted  by  CDEC 
since  1957  were  considerably  biased.  The  survival  of  aircraft  dqrended  on  several  factors,  and 
the  idealized  omditions  of  these  experiments  left  many  ol  these  factors  uncontrolled.  The 
aircraft  to  the  most  part  were  not  pomitted  to  take  the  evasive  actions  which  would  be  expected 
in  combat,  and  they  did  not  have  the  opptvtunity  to  use  supivessive  fire.  While  valid  in  the 
context  of  the  stated  experimental  assumptions,  the  findings  could  not  be  projected  to  general 
tactical  situations.^ 

During  the  last  half  of  FY  1961,  CDEC  conducted  an  experiment  to  obtain  basic  data  to  be 
used  by  Ordnance  Corps  agencies  in  feasibility  studies  of  weapons  for  Army  aircraft,  we^n 
design,  and  fire  control  equipment  requirements.  The  objective  of  Phase  I  of  the  experimoit  was 
to  determine  the  capability  to  detect  ground  targets  and  the  types  of  ground  targets  most  likely 
to  be  detected  and  identified.  Also,  it  was  to  measure  the  accuracy  of  range  estimation  by  an 
observer  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  ranging  devices.  Phase  n  of  the  experiment  measured 
the  ability  of  the  pilot  to  select  from  a  map  the  most  desirable  nap-of-the-eaith  route  to  a  qrecific 
target,  to  fly  a  given  route,  and  to  identify  and  attack  a  specific  target.  It  also  measured  the 
accuracy  of  range  estimation  by  the  pilot  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  range  finders  and  the 
capability  of  an  obsta^er  to  locate,  identify,  and  report  location  while  flying  nap-of-the-earth. 

Within  an  area  of  eight  square  kilometers,  various  types  of  equipment  were  placed  in 
defensive  positions.  The  targets  were  located  on  preselected  positions  and  utilized  natural  cover 
and  camouflage  to  avoid  detection  from  project  aircraft  During  Phase  I  of  the  experiment, 
helicqrters  entoed  the  target  area  from  eight  different  points  and  flew  an  S-shaped  pattern  across 
the  target  area  on  a  predetermined  flight  path.  During  the  course  of  the  flight,  a  photographic 
aircraft  flew  above  the  project  helicopter.  Upon  mtification  of  a  target  detection  and  identifica¬ 
tion  by  the  observer,  a  photo  was  taken  tecm'ding  the  helicopter’s  position  at  the  time.  Radio 
communication  from  the  pilot,  and  by  the  control  agencies,  were  taped  and  time  recorded. 
During  Phase  II  of  the  experiment,  each  pilot  was  given  a  mission  of  locating  and  destroying  a 
qrecific  target  while  flying  a  given  course  at  nap-of-the-earth  level.  Again,  a  photo  aircraft  ux^ 
pictures  of  the  project  helicqjter  during  the  entire  flight  and  a  pen  scriber  and  tape  recorder  at 
the  control  center  reoxded  times  and  actions  during  the  flight  Firing  on  the  specific  target  was 
simulated  and  recorded  by  gun-type  camera  activated  by  the  pilot  The  project  aircraft  did  not 
attack  targets  of  (qrptxtiBiity ,  but  an  observer  in  the  aircraft  recorded  the  location  of  such  targets 
as  the  pilot  pointed  them  out.  All  data  collected  in  this  experiment  were  released  to  the  Ballistic 
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Research  Laboratmies,  Abodes  Proving  Ground,  for  subsequent  analysis  and  submission  a[  a 
final  rqxot^’ 

During  the  fall  of  1961,  the  Combat  Develt^ents  Expoimentation  Center  conducted  a 
helicopter  armament  range  estimation  experimoit  This  experin^nt  rqnesented  an  extension  of 
the  previous  helicopter  armament  experimoit  and  was  to  obtain  basic  data  on  the  ctqrability  of 
air  observers  to  estimate  range.  Data  accumulated  were  used  by  Ordnance  Corps  agencies  in 
subsequent  feasibility  studies  of  weapons  and  fire  control  equipment  for  Army  aircraft. 

The  experiment  had  three  objectives.  First,  to  determine  the  accuracy  with  which  an  observe’ 
or  pilot  using  the  “pop-up”  technique  could  estimate  the  slant  range  from  a  helicopter  to  a  ground 
target  firom  three  different  altitudes.  Second,  ti>  determine  the  accuracy  with  which  an  obso^o' 
could  initially  estimate  the  slant  range  to  a  target  while  in  forward  flight  at  three  different 
altitudes.  Finally,  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  sequential  range  estimates  made  while  closing 
on  a  target,  again  at  three  different  altitudes. 

The  Human  Engineering  Laboratories,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  provided  Ordnance  Corps 
personnel  for  project  coordination  and  guidance  during  planning,  training,  and  field  experimen¬ 
tation  and  established  the  data  collection  requirements.  This  organization  also  analyzed  the  data 
collected.  The  Commatxling  Gen^,  CDEC,  was  responsible  for  the  design  and  conduct 
of  the  experiment 

On  three  different  record  courses,  panels  were  placed  at  varying  distances  from  targets  to  a 
maximum  range  of  2,200  met^.  Eighteen  pilots  acting  as  observers  were  flown  over  each 
record  course  twice,  once  using  pop-up  technique  and  once  tm  a  straight  run  to  target  Each 
observer  estinuited  ftom  a  prescribed  altitude  the  range  to  the  target  as  he  passed  over  the  panels 
along  each  of  the  courses.  An  afitCT  action  report  was  forwarded  to  CONARC  on  12 
October  1961.^® 

Army  Aircraft  Armament  Ad  Hoc  Committee 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  brieflng  on  26  April  1961,  Lt  Gen.  Gordon  B.  Rogers,  the  acting 
Commanding  General,  CONARC,  requested  that  the  CONARC  DCSOPS  provide  him  with  the 
current  status  of  Army  aircraft  armament  systi^s  and  recommended  actions  to  expedite  procure¬ 
ment  and  issue  of  these  systems  to  trocqrs.  On  the  following  day.  General  Herbm  B.  Powell,  the 
Commanding  General,  CONARC,  directed  the  formation  of  a  CONARC  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
Study  the  Army  Aircraft  Armament  Program.  General  Powell  recommended  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  action  to  expedite  procurement  and  issue  of  required  armament  kits  and 
ammunition  and  the  establishment  of  an  early  Department  of  the  Army/CONARC  conference  to 
resolve  these  problems.  On  10  and  12  May,  a  inelinunary  committee  develtqred  terms  of 
reference  atxl  a  draft  directive  to  establish  an  ad  hoc  committee.  On  13  June,  Maj.  Gen.  Louis 
W.  Truman,  the  CONARC  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations.  Plans,  and  Training  presented 
CONARC  recommendations  at  a  Dqrartment  of  the  Army/CONARC  conference  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon.  The  directive  establishing  the  Army  Aircraft  Armament  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  commanding  general  on  16  June.  Definitive  CONARC  quantitative  requirements 
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for  Army  aircraft  armament  systems  and  ammunition  were  presented  at  the  second  Department 
of  the  ArmyAX)NARC  confidence  by  Gendal  Truman  on  27  June,  and  the  ad  hoc  committee 
convened  for  the  flrst  time  on  29  June  at  Fort  Monroe.^^ 

During  the  period,  July  through  August,  Maj.  Gen.  T.F.  Van  Natta,  the  CXJNARC  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Combat  Developments,  chaired  an  ad  hoc  committee  which  was  to  determine 
requirements  and  establish  implementing  procedures  for  Army  aircraft  armamdit  systems  for 
the  period  1961  to  1970.  The  following  areas  were  considered*  missions  of  armed  aircraft;  type 
and  number  of  aircraft  to  be  armed;  caliber  and  type  of  armament  fw  each  aircraft  recommended; 
personnel,  materiel,  and  facility  support  requirements  for  testing,  operations,  and  training;  and 
ways  and  means  of  expediting  the  develqtment,  testing,  procurement,  and  issue  to  troops  of  the 
present  armament  systems. 

The  final  report  was  submitted  to  the  commanding  general  on  26  August.  General  Powell 
submitted  it  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  1  September,  recommending  approval.  Among 
other  things,  the  report  recommended  machinegun,  antitank  guided  missile,  rocket,  and  grenade 
launcher  armament  for  helicrqtters  within  the  Army’s  combat  divisions  and  arm(»ed  cavalry 
regiments,  as  they  were  reorganized  under  the  ROAD  concept,  and  certain  armament  for  the 
MOHAWK  fixed  wing  aircraft.^^ 

Chief  among  the  CONARC  revisions  was  the  deletion  of  the  antitank  guided  missile  and 
rocket-armed  helicopters  from  the  reorganized  divisions  in  favor  of  an  armed  helicopter  unit  at 
the  corps  level.  CONARC  also  recommended  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  armed 
observation  helicopter  by  use  of  a  one-gun  system  as  a  follow-on  to  the  dual  machinegun  system 
currently  in  production. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  approved  the  modified  repot  for  planning  on  1  December.  On 
29  December,  the  Department  of  the  Army  decisions  and  comments  on  the  repot  were  presented 
in  a  briefing  to  General  Powell.  Subsequently  distributed  by  CONARC  to  the  CONUS  army 
commanders  and  selected  Department  of  the  Anny  agencies  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  for 
record,  the  briefing  represented  a  consolidation  of  the  Department  of  the  Army/CONARC 
position  on  the  requirements  for  Army  aircraft  armament. 

The  committee’s  report  dealt  with  requirements  fo  three  time  frames.  The  briefing  for 
General  Powell  on  29  December  dealt  in  some  detail  with  the  requirements  for  FY  1%1  through 
FY  1963  and  discussed  only  in  general  terms  the  requirements  for  FY  1964-1966  and  FY  1967 
and  beyond.  For  FY  1961 -1%3,  four  weapons  systems  were  discussed,  including  appropriate 
Department  of  the  Army  production  and  procurement  plans. 

The  basis  of  issue  of  the  XM-1  machinegun  system  for  the  observation  helicopter  within  the 
reorganized  combat  divisions  was  6  for  the  aviation  battalion,  10  for  division  artillery,  10  per 
cavalry  squadron,  and  6  for  each  of  the  three  brigades.  Issue  of  ISO  of  the  XM-1  mru^hinegun 
kits  was  (0  take  place  between  January  and  June  1962.  In  addition,  CONARC  recommended 
procurement  of  200  kits  with  FY  1962  funds  and  168  with  FY  1963  funds.  This  quantity, 
allowing  for  anticipated  helicopter  shortages,  was  described  as  sufficient  to  equip  14 
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divisions,  2  brigades,  and  S  amuHed  cavalry  regiments  while  satisfying  school  training  require¬ 
ments  fcv  the  armed  observation  helict^ter  by  FY  1964. 

The  basis  of  issue  of  the  SS-11  antitank  guided  missile  mounted  on  the  UH-IB  helicopto^was 
three  per  general  supptnt  company  of  the  aviation  battalion  and  four  per  air  cavalry  troop. 
Sixteen  limited  production  SS-11  systems  were  to  be  issued  for  troop  evaluation  during  March 
and  April  1962.  CONARC  recommended  the  purchase  of  an  addititmal  84  systems  and  14,000 
missUes  during  FY  1962  and  FY  1963. 

The  basis  of  issue  of  the  2.7S-inch  rocket  mounted  on  the  UH-IB  helia^to'  was  the  same  as 
the  SS-1 1  system.  Complete  development  and  production  of  the  2.7S-inch  rocket  system  could 
not  be  accomplished  (Mior  to  March  1%3.  To  meet  immediate  high  priority  requirements, 
however,  limited  production  2.7S-inch  rockets  mounted  on  H-34  helicopters  could  be  made 
available  in  June  1%2.  CONARC  recommended  procurement  of  100  2.7S-inch  rocket  systems 
forFY  1962  and  FY  1963. 

The  basis  of  issue  of  the  XM-1  S3  quad  machinegun  system  mounted  on  the  UH- 1 B  helicopto' 
was  nine  per  air  cavalry  troop.  This  system  was  stilt  under  development  with  12S  systems  pro¬ 
gramed  and  funded  through  FY  1%3. 

CONARC  noted  that  if  the  various  follow-on  procurement  plans  were  affected  in  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963,  in  accordance  with  its  recommendations,  the  Army  would  progressively  have 
sufficient  armed  helicopters  to  support  requirements  of  the  Special  Warfare  Center,  equip 
ten  combat  divisions  and  four  non-divisional  air  cavalry  troths,  and  satisfy  CDEC  and 
school  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  four  wetqwns  systems  discussed  above,  the  ad  hoc  committee’s  recommen¬ 
dations  for  arming  the  MOHAWK  airplane  were  under  consideration  by  the  Dq)artment  of  the 
Army  and  would  be  handled  as  a  separate  action.  In  this  connection,  since  October  1960  the 
Army  Aviation  Board  at  Fbrt  Rucker  had  accumulated  sufficient  information  to  begin  testing  the 
MOHAWK  with  the  armament  proposed  in  the  ad  hoc  committee  report.  Testing  would  begin 
upon  receipt  of  the  Dqrartment  of  the  Army  approval. 

The  briefing  of  General  Powell  concluded  with  a  summarization  of  the  actions  which 
CONARC  was  currently  taking,  or  proposed  to  take  at  an  early  dale,  for  implementing  those 
portions  of  the  Army  Aircraft  Requirements  repcxt  which  had  been  rqiproved  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  TOEs  were  to  be  revised  to  reflect  changes  in  quantities  of  aircraft  armament  prior 
to  submission  ot  the  final  reorganized  (ROAD)  division  TOEs  to  the  Dq)anmmt  of  the  Army. 
A  concept  for  an  aerial  weiqxMis  unit  at  corps  level  had  been  developed  and  was  to  be  tested  in 
war  games.  Revisions  of  qualitative  materiel  requirements  and  military  characteristics  to  reflect 
concept  changes  stemming  from  the  recommendations  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  report  would 
have  to  be  made.  In  coordination  with  the  Chief  Chemical  Officer,  further  development  of 
requirements  for  aircraft-mounted  CBR  weapcms  was  necessary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  briefing.  General  Powell  stated  that  CONARC  should  recommend 
sufficient  quantities  of  aircraft  armament  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  equip  sixteen 
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diviskms.  He  also  stated  that  CONARC  should  reopen,  with  the  Dqiartinent  of  the  Anny,  the 
need  to  furtho-  [Hocurement  of  H-34  helicopters  to  alleviate  serious  shoruiges?^ 

The  rqxm  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  provided  a  finn  basis  for  establishment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive  ^gram  for  aiming  Army  aircraft  It  served  as  a  guide  to  Depaitmentof  the  Army  agencies 
for  inqxiring  research  and  development  plans  and  distribution  schedules  of  aircraft  armament 
systems.  The  published  working  papers  of  the  committee  provided  a  compilation  (tf  Hata 
pertinent  to  the  subject  of  arming  Army  aircraft.  The  rqxxt  of  the  CONARC  Ad  Hoc  Conunittee 
to  Study  Army  Aircraft  Armament  Systems,  along  with  the  repmt  of  the  Rogers  Committee  on 
Army  Aviation,  provided  the  basis  on  which  the  Howze  Board  in  1962  was  to  revolutionize 
Army  aviation. 

Department  of  the  Army  approval  of  the  recommendations  of  General  Powell  in  regard  to  a 
program  for  arming  Army  aircraft  provided  a  firm  basis  for  development  of  qualitative  materiel 
requirements  for  Army  aircraft  arrnarnm  systems.  Accordingly.  CONARC  directed  on  26 
December  that  qualitative  materiel  requirements  be  prepared  by  the  Army  Aviation  School  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Army  Aviation  Board.  Five  distinct  qualitative  materiel  requirements 
(QMR),  were  to  be  developed  to  the  following  armament  systems:  light  wejqwns,  area 
weapons,  point  weapons,  air-to-air  weapons,  and  a  target  maiking  system.  These  QMRs  were 
to  replace  the  existing  ones  for  an  Army  helicopter  we^ns  system. 

As  finally  developed,  the  air-to-air  weapons  system  was  dropped  and  the  Army  helicopter 
weapons  system  was  revised.  The  five  qualitative  materiel  requirements  were  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  Dqiartment  of  the  Army,  on  21  May  1962.  The  revised 
QMR  for  the  aimed  helicopter  weapons  system  was  an  updating  of  the  existing  version  to  include 
the  wesqions  which  were  currently  programmed.  An  area  weapons  system  was  {xoposed  to  be 
mounted  on  Army  utility  helkx^ters  and  used  in  support  of  ground  combat  (^rations  to  deliver 
area  fires  against  such  targets  as  groups  of  men  and  vehicles  and  supply  installations.  This 
system  was  to  be  a  follow-on  to  the  existing  2.7S-inch  rocket.  The  proposed  light  weapons 
system  provided  to  a  reliable,  lightweight  armament  for  installation  on  selected  Army  aircraft 
would  be  used  for  marking  tactical  targets  for  air  strikes  and  other  fire  support  means.  Finally, 
the  proposed  QMR  for  point  weapons  systems  provided  two  distinct,  reliable,  light-weight 
armament  systems  for  installation  on  Army  utility  helicopters  for  the  mission  of  destruction  of 
such  point  targets  as  armored  vehicles,  unarmoied  vehicles,  and  fixed  emjriacements.  These 
would  be  an  anti-heavy  armor  and  an  anti-light  armor  system.  These  systems  were  to  be  a 
follow-on  to  the  SS-1 1  missile  and  20-mm.  gun.^ 

Armainent  and  Airmobility 

The  development  of  aircraft  armament  by  the  Army  was  to  change  the  orientation  of  Army 
aviation  completely.  Until  the  successful  mounting  of  weapons  on  helicc^xers  and  light 
airplanes  took  place.  Army  aviation  had  been  limited  to  a  role  of  logistical  support  and  aerial 
observation.  The  emphasis  on  tranqxirt  aircraft  had  naturally  led  to  a  dominant  position  in  the 
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aviation  field  of  the  Tranqxirtation  Corps.  With  the  accqttance  of  the  armed  helict^r  and  the 
shift  toward  combat  operations,  CONARC  became  the  focal  point  of  aviation  devekqmients. 

Many  Army  officers  had  long  envisioned  a  much  broader  mission  ftv  Army  aviatkMi.  General 
Matthew  Ridgway,  Maj.  Gen.  James  Gavin,  and  Idaj.  Gen.  Hamilton  Howze  all  put  forth 
concepts  for  the  use  of  light  aviation  directly  in  combat  (^rations.  The  realization  of  these 
concqHs  6epended  on  two  things — the  provision  of  proper  aircraft  and  the  arming  of 
Army  aircraft. 

Experiments  with  armament  actually  began  before  the  new  airoaft  entered  service.  The 
speed  with  which  a  successful  helicopto'  armament  system  was  developed  resulted  ftom  the 
imagination  and  dedication  of  such  officers  as  Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Hutton  and  Colonel  Jay  Vanda*- 
pool  rather  than  of  a  concerted  Army  directed  development  program. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  development  of  aircraft  armament  began,  a  new  doctrine  and 
organization  for  Army  aviation  began  to  evolve,  hi  the  following  chapter  we  will  trace  the 
growth  of  the  airmobility  concept  The  introductirai  of  the  airoaft  needed  to  implement  this 
concept  will  be  covered  in  a  later  chapter. 
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At  the  same  time  that  weapons  systems  woe  being  developed  for  the  armed  helicopter, 
experiments  were  conducted  on  airmobile  tactical  organization  and  doctrine.  These  two  fields 
of  development  were  closely  interrelated  and  led  eventually  to  the  Army’s  airmobility  concepL 

Development  of  the  Air  Cavalry  Concept 

In  April  1954,  Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  Dqiartment  of 
the  Army,  published  an  article  entitled  “Cavalry,  and  I  Don’t  Mean  Horses,”  which  was  to  have 
a  profound  impact  on  military  thinking  during  the  next  few  years.  General  Gavin  stated  that 
armor  was  not  sufftciently  mobile  to  prt^ly  execute  the  missions  historicaJly  associated  with 
cavalry.  With  the  introduction  of  atomic  we^ns,  it  was  apparent  that  armies  in  the  future 
would  have  to  be  deployed  over  a  much  larger  area  and  that  cavalry  screening  operations  would 
have  to  be  conducted  over  much  greater  distances  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

To  achieve  the  mobility  required  on  the  modem  battleHeld,  General  Gavin  advocated  a  new 
type  of  cavalry:  “I  mean  helicopters  and  light  aircraft,  to  lift  soldiers  armed  with  automatic 
wetqrons  and  hand-carried  antitank  weapons,  and  also  lightweight  reconnaissance  vehicles, 
mounting  antitank  weapons  the  equal  (or  better)  of  the  Russian  T-34s.”  General  Gavin  con¬ 
cluded,  ‘Today,  even  the  most  casual  awareness  of  the  historical  lesson  should  suggest  that  in 
ground  combat  the  mobility  differential  we  lack  will  be  found  in  the  air  vehicle.  Fully  combined 
with  the  armored  division,  it  would  give  us  real  mobility  and  momentum.”^ 

Maj.  Gen.  Hamilton  H.  Howze  became  the  apostle  of  this  new  doctrine  after  he  assumed  the 
position  of  Director  of  Army  Aviation  in  early  1956.  Speaking  before  the  convention  of  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army  that  year  he  summarized  the  following  functions  of  Army 
aviation  in  providing  aoial  mobility  as  follows:  observation;  rapid  movement  of  troops  and 
equipment;  movement  of  critical  supplies;  air  mobility  for  ground  reconnaissance — the  Sky 
Cavalry  concept;  command,  contrtd,  and  liaison;  and  battlefield  casualty  evacuation.^ 

By  the  fdlowing  year.  General  Howze  was  ready  to  go  beyond  this  somewhat  conventional 
view  of  the  functions  of  Army  aviation.  He  believed  that  the  use  of  light  aircraft  should  have  a 
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revolutionary  effect  on  the  tactics  of  the  Army.  The  problem  was  how  to  convince  the  Army  as 
a  whole  that  this  was  true.  General  Howze  wrote: 

The  major  part  of  the  solution  to  the  problem  must  be  provided  by  Army  aviation 
itself.  This  capability  must  be  developed  partly  by  the  creation  of  new  and  better 
aircrcrft  types,  and  that  development  must  in  turn  come  from  a  properly  conducted 
research  program.  We  must  take  our  capability,  combine  it  with  courage,  and  display 
the  result  to  the  rest  of  the  Army  in  such  fashion  that  the  utility  of  aviation  will  be 
completely  and  convincingly  obvious. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  General  Howze  began  using  the  term  “airmobile”  to  describe  his 
concept  of  the  employment  of  Army  aviation.  In  October  1957,  he  described  his  concept  in  the 
following  terms: 

In  the  more  distant  future  looms  the  probability  of  large,  completely  airmobile 
units— sky  cavalry.  The  possibilities for  its  employment  in  the fluid  phase  of  the  ground 
struggle  excite  the  imagination:  as  covering  forces  operating  in  front  of  heavier 
ground  elements,  protecting  long,  vulnerable flanks  <f the  main  forces  of the  field  army, 
striking  enemy  formations  from  unexpected  directions  with  maximum  surprise.  We 
are  Just  beginning  to  investigate  these  ideas,  haltingly  and  with  some  trepidation,  but 
with  hopef 

Sky  Cavalry 

Generals  Gavin  and  Howze  were  not  alone  in  visualizing  the  potential  of  Army  aviation  to 
provide  increased  mobility  to  the  ground  forces.  In  the  next  few  years,  the  Army  began  to 
experiment  with  Sky  Cavalry — a  term  that  was  descriptive,  but  because  of  its  differing  defini¬ 
tions,  not  always  informative.  In  fact,  thoe  were  at  least  three  distinct  versions  of  Sky  Cavalry 
which  emerged  during  this  period. 

The  Fort  Rucker  concept  of  Sky  Cavalry  was  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  To  avoid 
confusion  with  the  other  forms,  the  Fort  Rucker  version  in  1957  was  redesignated  as  aerial 
combat  reconnaissance.  The  Intelligence  Corps  visualized  Sky  Cavalry  in  a  completely  passive 
target  acquisition  role  utilizing  such  devices  as  television,  radar,  and  infrared.  There  was  no 
intention  to  use  aggressive  tactical  efforts  to  obtain  intelligence.  The  Armor  branch  developed 
a  Sky  Cavalry  concept  which  provided  for  the  addition  of  a  light  helicopter  company  and  some 
fixed  wing  aircraft  to  the  existing  armored  reconnaissance  battalion  of  the  armored  division  to 
obtain  additional  means  for  gathoing  combat  intelligence  through  aerial  surveillance,  observa¬ 
tion,  and  reconnaissance.  It  was  this  concq)t  which  was  tested  in  Exocises  SAGE  BRUSH  and 
SLEDGEHAMMER. 

The  Army  Aviation  School’s  version  of  Sky  Cavalry  included  the  functions  contained  in  the 
Intelligence  and  ArmOT  versions,  but  was  not  restricted  to  passive  tactical  roles.  The  Fort  Rucker 
unit  was  intended  to  be  a  “completely  air-mobile,  airmounted,  fast  moving,  hard-hitting,  flexible 
means  of  searching  out,  fixing  the  enemy,  and  poforming  the  traditional  missions  of  cavalry  at 
an  accelerated  rate  on  the  battlefield  of  tomorrow.”^ 
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Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH 

On  9  July  1954,  Genoal  Gavin  wrote  to  the  Qjief  of  Army  Field  Forces  that  the  haetofore 
important  function  of  logistical  support  by  helicopters  should  be  relegated  to  secondary  impor¬ 
tance  and  that  the  combat  arms  should  develop  the  application  of  airlift  by  helicqrto'  to  meet 
their  doctrine  and  techniques.  From  this  time  onward,  the  Department  of  the  Army  became 
increasingly  interested  in  the  tactical  applications  of  the  helicopter  rather  than  considering  it  as 
just  another  means  of  logistical  transport 

On  9  March  19SS,  the  Dqrartment  of  the  Army  proposed  to  CONARC  the  organization  and 
training  of  an  experimental  reconnaissance  troop  combining  Army  aircraft  reconnaissance  and 
transport  c^bilities  with  ground  recontmissance  facilities,  integrating  the  latest  electronic 
surveillance  devices.  The  Dqrartment  of  the  Army  proposed  to  test  and  evaluate  such  a  unit  as 
a  replacement  for  the  reconnaissance  unit  in  the  infantry  and  airborne  divisions.  CONARC 
concurred  in  the  proposal  and  recommended  phasing.  On  27  April,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
directed  the  necessary  implementation  of  the  plan  and  cooperative  action  by  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

CONARC  furnished  instructions  and  assigned  responsibilities  for  implementation  of  the  plan 
on  20  May.  The  plan  called  for  the  Commanding  General,  Third  Army,  beginning  1  June  1955, 
to  organize,  equip,  and  train  the  Provisional  Reconnaissance  Troop  (SKY  CAV)  in  accordance 
with  the  TOE  furnished  by  CONARC.  The  provisional  troop  was  to  be  trained  by  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  during  the  period  June  to  September,  tested  as  pan  of  the  aggressw  forces  in 
Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH  in  October,  and  evaluated  by  the  Deputy  Director  (Army),  Exercise 
SAGE  BRUSH,  during  December  1955  and  January  1956.® 

The  Provisional  ReconnaissatKe  Troop  (SKY  CAV)  was  activated  on  1  June  by  the  82d 
Airborne  Division.  The  nucleus  of  the  unit  was  provided  by  the  82d  Airtxxne  Reconnaissance 
Company.  Men  and  equipment  were  attached  to  the  troop  from  the  8th  Transportation  Battalion 
(Helicopter),  the  Army  Pictorial  Center,  the  Army  Electronic  Proving  Ground,  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  Artillery,  the  25lh  Reconnaissance  Battalion  at  Fort  Hood,  and  miscellaneous  other 
sources.  Completely  fcxmed  in  early  August,  the  unit  conducted  a  limited  training  program  at 
Fort  Bragg  during  August,  September,  and  October. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  test  was  to  determine  whether  Army  aircraft  reconnaissance  and 
transport  capabilities,  ground  reconnaissance  facilities,  and  the  latest  electronic  surveillance 
devices  could  be  combined  to  form  an  effective  unit  with  a  high  degree  of  mobility  and 
flexibility.  The  test  was  also  to  determine  whether  a  unit  so  constituted  could  improve  the 
reconnaissance  and  target  acquisition  capabilities  of  division,  corps,  and  army  and  if  it  was 
suitable  either  to  replace  or  to  become  a  component  of  mechanized  reconnaissance  units. 

Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH,  involving  1 10,(XX)  Army  and  30,000  Air  Force  personnel,  was  the 
largest  exercise  conducted  in  the  continental  United  States  after  World  War  II.  Maneuver  plans 
created  a  theater-scale  setting  in  which  atomic,  chemical,  biological,  and  electronic  weapons 
were  used  extensively.  The  maneuver  look  place  in  Louisiana  between  31  October  and  15 
Decembo'  1955.^  The  Provisional  Reconnaissaitce  Troop  (SKY  CAV)  was  composed  of  33 
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Friendly  infantry  troops  boarding  an  H-34  helicopter  for  movement  into  the  Combat 
Zone  of  the  Louisiana  Maneuver  area  for  Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH. 


offlcos,  28  warrant  officers,  and  374  enlisted  men  with  14  light  cargo  helicopters,  S  reconnais¬ 
sance  helicopters,  4  utility  airplanes,  and  5  obs^ation  airplanes. 

Prior  to  and  during  Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH,  the  employment  of  Army  aircraft  proved  to  be 
the  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  SKY  CAV  concept.  The  legal  controversy  stemmed  from 
the  1952  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  concerning  the 
roles  of  Army  aviation  in  the  combat  zone.  The  Air  Force  desired  to  limit  the  Army  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  while  the  Army  wanted  the  agreement  changed  to  exploit  developments  in 
organic  tactical  aviation. 

An  exinession  of  this  differing  view  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  Genend  Dahlquist  to  Lt. 
Gen.  John  H.  Collier,  Commanding  General,  Fourth  Army.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Army 
position  regarding  helicopters  was  that  they  were  not  suitable  for  joint  airborne  operations  and 
the  Army  had  no  requirement  fw  Air  Force  helio^r  lift.  For  this  reason,  the  planniiig  for 
Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH  avoided  use  of  Army  helicopters  in  any  operation  which  might  be 
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called  a  joint  aiibome  operation.  The  Air  Force  planned  to  have  a  number  of  helicopters 
available  during  the  exercise.  General  Dahlquist  told  General  Collier  that,  should  the  Air  France 
urge  Army  employment  of  their  helicopters,  he  could  use  them  provided  they  were  placed  under 
Army  command.  If  this  condition  were  not  met.  General  Collier  was  to  decline  the  use  of  Air 
Force  helicopters. 

The  technical  controversies  over  SKY  CAV  were  related  to  the  limitations  in  range,  speed, 
and  vulnerability  of  cun .  nt  models  of  Army  aircraft  Aircraft  employed  by  Army  units  during 
Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH  were  often  assigned  missions  which  they  woe  not  designed  to  perform. 
There  was  no  opportunity  during  the  exercise  to  conduct  a  valid  test  of  helicopter  vulnerability. 

Of  much  more  importance  were  the  tactkal  controversies  resulting  from  the  SKY  CAV  test 
which  were  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Army  aircraft  were  employed  during 
Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH.  The  tactics  of  employment  of  Army  aviation  during  the  exercise  were 
generally  poor,  particularly  with  regard  to  helicc^ters.  Some  observers  were  quick  to 
form  unfavorable  opinions  of  the  potential  value  of  helicopters  on  the  basis  of  what  had 
been  demonstrated.^ 

All  phases  of  the  project  except  evaluation  were  completed  during  the  maneuver  phase  of 
Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH,  and  on  19  December  the  SKY  CAV  provisional  organization  was 
ordered  terminated.  This  was  done  despite  the  recommendation  by  the  Commanding  General, 
Third  Army,  that  the  troop  be  retained  at  Fort  Bragg  and  further  developed  at  corps  level  in 
support  of  the  XVin  Airborne  Corps.*® 

The  final  repot  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Provisional  Reconnaissance  Troop  (SKY  CAV) 
contained  the  recommendation  that  organizational  doctrine  of  the  Army  provide  for  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Army  aircraft  reconnaissance  and  transport  capabilities,  certain  air  transportable 
ground  reconnaissance  facilities,  and  the  latest  electronic  surveillance  devices  in  one  unit.  The 
report  also  recommended  that  the  revised  SKY  CAV  concept  of  organization  and  operation  be 
applied  to  units  designed  to  provide  reconnaissance  and  target  acquisition  means  for  division, 
ccxps,  and  the  field  army.  As  a  result  of  the  [roblems  encountered  during  the  exercise,  it  was 
recommended  that  SKY  CAV  units  not  be  used  to  replace,  or  to  become  a  component  of  the 
mechanized  reconnaissance  units  of  divisions,  corps,  and  armies.*  * 

The  test  of  the  SKY  CAV  concept  was  nrt  the  only  aspect  of  Army  aviation  to  be  evaluated 
during  Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH.  An  attempt  was  made  to  use  transput  helicopters  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  transportation  support  during  the  exercise.  The  transport  helicopters,  however, 
received  limited  employment  under  conditions  which  made  virtually  impossible  any  firm 
conclusions  as  to  their  adequacy  or  effectiveness.  Much  of  the  dlfHculty  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  transport  aviation  units  were  understrength  and  lacked  operating  experience  with  their 
equipment  Instead  of  the  four  companies  authorized,  the  transport  helicopter  battalion  had  only 
one  and  one-third  light  helicopter  companies.  The  full  company,  which  had  recently  been 
equipped  with  twenty-one  H-34  helicopters  was  late  in  arriving  in  the  maneuver  area.  The 
company’s  equipment  was  immediately  grounded  for  correction  of  technical  difficulty  with  the 
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fuel  systems.  As  a  result,  the  only  available  helicopter  lift  until  late  in  the  exocise  was  a  platoon 
of  seven  H-21  helicopters. 

A  tactical  airlift  operation,  scheduled  for  the  third  phase  of  the  exercise,  was  dropped  because 
of  insufficient  time  to  coordinate  plans  with  the  supptMled  unit  During  the  final  phase  of  the 
exercise,  the  helicopto'  battalion  siqiported  the  3d  Infantry  Division  in  its  assault  across  the  Red 
River.  As  a  result  of  the  delays  in  transmitting  the  request  for  the  use  of  the  transport  helicopters 
and  sporadic  liaison  between  the  battalion  commander  and  the  division,  plaiming  was  not 
completed  until  immediately  befr^  the  opeation  got  underway.  Because  of  the  training  status 
of  the  pilots  and  the  absence  of  facilities  for  ni^t  maintenance,  the  transport  helicopters  were 
made  available  for  only  a  limited  daylight  period.  Since  the  infantrymen  arxl  the  pilots  had  never 
worked  together,  no  one  at  the  loading  sites  knew  who  should  do  what  After  some  confusion, 
the  pilots  supervised  the  slinging  of  cargo  and  the  infantry  provided  the  labor.  Because  of 
refueling  limitations,  the  helicopters  were  disptuched  in  “merry-go-round”  fashion.  A  mass  lift 
would  have  been  more  efficient  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  objective  of  tactical  surprise.  In 
addition,  for  reasons  of  safety,  the  helicopters  came  in  at  about  300  feet,  a  height  from  which 
they  could  be  easily  spotted,  instead  of  employing  contour  flying. 

The  exercise  demonstrated  that  official  doctrine  regarding  the  tactics  and  techniques  of  Army 
transport  aircraft  employment  needed  clarification.  In  view  of  the  slow  speed,  readily  identifi¬ 
able  flight  noise,  and  vulnerability  to  air  attack  and  ground  fire,  there  was  need  for  further  study 
of  the  suitability  of  transport  helicopters  for  use  over  enemy  held  territory.  Other  findings 
indicated  the  need  for  improved  or  additional  communications,  maintenance  and  cargo  landing 
equipment,  and  for  a  terminal  service  unit  to  locate  and  operate  loading  and  unloading  sites.  It 
was  urged  that  greater  stress  be  placed  on  joint  training  of  transport  helicopto’  and  Army 
combat  units. 

The  controversy  between  the  Transportation  Corps  and  the  combat  arms  over  who  should 
control  Army  aviation  surfaced  as  a  result  oi  the  findings  of  the  final  maneuver  rqxiit.  The 
portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  transportation  concluded  that  the  placing  of  surface  and  air 
capabilities  in  a  single  transportation  service  was  sound,  while  the  portion  concerned  with  Army 
aviation  concluded  that  the  arrangement  was  undesirable.  It  indicated  that  the  most  recent 
doctrine  contained  in  Department  of  the  Army  Training  Circular  1-7, 29  March  1955,  called  for 
Army  transptxt  aviation  to  be  used  primarily  for  combat  support,  with  logistic  support  as  an 
additional  function.  It  was  proposed  that  until  sufficient  Army  transport  aircraft  were  available 
for  both  types  of  support,  the  principal  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  their  use  with  tactical 
elements.  To  this  end,  and  to  simplify  channels,  it  was  recommended  that  transput  aircraft  be 
placed  under  the  general  staff  supervision  of  the  G-3  and  the  special  staff  supervision  of  the 
Army  aviation  section,  rather  than  under  the  G-4.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Army  air  arm  to  provide  a  career  program  for  the  development  of  necessary 
specialized  aviation  personnel. 

The  Chief  of  Transportation  took  exception  to  these  recommendations.  He  contended  that  the 
concept  of  integrating  surface  and  air  transport  capabilities  was  sound.  The  assignment  of  the 
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air  capability  to  G-3  would  interfere  with  the  G-4  staff  responsibility  for  transportation  of  units, 
personnel,  and  si4)plies  by  water,  highway,  railway,  and  air.  The  employment  of  transport 
helicopters  for  either  combat  or  service  suf^XMt  missions  would  provide  flexibility,  and  prkMity 
could  be  given  to  tactical  missions.  The  Chief  of  Transportation  also  nonconcurred  in  the  need 
fw  a  separate  Army  air  arm  although  he  had  already  agreed  to  a  [»x^x)sed  Army-wide  career 
development  program.'^ 

Exercise  SLEDGE  HAMMER 

Following  the  evaluation  of  the  SKY  CAV  test  in  Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH,  CONARC 
recommended  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  that  further  tests  of  the  concept  be  conducted  in  a 
project  designated  SKY  CAV  11.  It  was  planned  to  add  a  SKY  CAV  troop  to  the  1st  Armored 
Division  reconnaissance  battalion  and  conduct  further  tests  of  the  original  concept  of  improving 
the  capability  of  ground  reconnaissance  units  by  the  addition  of  Army  aviation  elements  and 
electronic  surveillance  devices.  The  testing  was  to  be  conducted  during  Exercise  SLEDGE 
HAMMER  in  early  1957.*^ 

On  23  April  1956,  CONARC  recommended  to  the  Dq)aitment  of  the  Army  that  SKY  CAV 
II  be  organized  as  recommended  by  the  test  reports  of  Exocise  SAGE  BRUSH,  with  ceitain 
modiflcations  and  changes  deemed  appropriate  by  CONARC.  The  SKY  CAV  unit  would  be 
combined  with,  and  made  organic  to,  the  1st  Armored  Division’s  armored  cavalry  battalion  for 
tests  in  Exercise  SLEDGE  HAMMER.  On  19  July,  the  Department  of  the  Army  informed 
CONARC  that  it  had  no  objection  to  the  test  evaluation  of  the  SKY  CAV  concept  during 
Exercise  SLEDGE  HAMMER.  It  pointed  out  that  the  test  of  the  SKY  CAV  concept  could  be 
conducted  without  major  budgetary  implications,  interference  with  existing  programs,  and 
without  the  necessity  for  reorganizing  elements  of  a  high  priority  general  reserve  division  if 
existing  resources  and  facilities  were  utilized.  The  Derailment  of  the  Army  therefore  directed 
that  a  transportation  light  helicopter  company  then  available  to  CONARC  be  used  as  the  basic 
unit  without  reorganization.  Additional  necessary  reconnaissance  aircraft  and  aviators  were  to 
be  provided  to  the  helicopter  company  from  CONARC  resources.  A  provisional  surveillance 
platoon,  to  include  drone  aircraft  ftom  signal  test  resources,  was  to  be  attached  to  the  helicopter 
company  on  or  after  1  February  1957  for  the  duration  of  the  test.  On  21  September.  CONARC 
provided  instructions  for  the  organization,  testing,  and  evaluation  of  the  SKY  CAV  company 
(SKY  CAV  11)  in  Exercise  SLEDGE  HAMMER.  CONARC  furnished  TOE  17^8T.  Sky 
Cavalry  Company,  Armored  Cavalry  Battalion,  Armored  Division,  on  15  October.*'* 

The  test  of  SKY  CAV  in  Exercise  SAGE  BRUSH  had  shown  that  the  unit  was  deficient  in 
the  non-air-transportable  elements  of  the  unit  and  was  therefore  not  suitable  for  fulfilling  the 
division’s  requirement  for  ground  and  aerial  reconnaissance.  SKY  CAV  n  was  an  effort  to 
accomplish  the  original  objective  by  utilizing  the  reconnaissance  battalion  of  an  armor  division 
and  adding  an  organic  Sky  Cavalry  company.  This  company  would  contain  the  necessary  aerial 
reconnaissance  and  transport,  and  electronic  and  photographic  surveillance  devices  to  enable  the 
battalion  to  fulfill  the  division’s  requirement  for  greater  qieed  and  accuracy  in  obtaining  target 
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information  and  intelligence,  greater  terrain  coverage,  and  greater  mobility  in  the  performance 
of  all  missions  of  the  reconnaissance  battalion.  SKY  CAV  II  was  not  only  a  test  of  the  SKY 
C  AV  company  itself,  but  also  was  a  test  of  a  concqM  for  a  new  division  reconnaissance  battalion 
which  included  aerial  reconnaissance  and  transit  capabilities  and  electronic  and  photographic 
surveillance  devices. 

On  25  October,  Fourth  Army  informed  CONARC  that  if  the  helicopter  company  designated 
for  SKY  CAV  II  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Polk  by  1  December,  the  test  would  be  invalid  due  to  lack 
of  training  with  the  division.  CONARC  informed  Fourth  Army  on  10  November  that  the 
company  would  not  be  available  before  January  1957,  and  indicated  that  this  date  should  provide 
adequate  time  to  organize  and  train  the  unit  Actually,  the  64th  Transportation  Company  (Light 
Helicopter)  with  its  H-34s  and  attached  544th  Transportation  Detachment  did  not  move  from 
Fort  Sill  to  Fort  Hood  until  29  January  and  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Polk  to  begin  uaining  until  10 
February.  The  late  arrival  of  the  company  at  Fort  Polk  was  to  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  unit  during  the  exercise.^^ 

Exercise  SLEDGE  HAMMER  was  conducted  in  the  Louisiana  Maneuver  Area  from  6  to  16 
May  1957.  Because  of  personnel  shortages  in  the  1st  Armored  Division,  the  scope  of  the 
exercise  was  reduced  to  troop  tests  of  SKY  CAV  II  and  the  assault  pipeline  and  bulk  supply  of 
armor.  The  final  report  of  Exercise  SLEDGE  HAMMER  was  highly  critical  of  the  SKY  CAV 
concept  One  conclusion  stated  that  the  reconnaissance  squadron  did  not  have  the  capability  of 
effectively  suRWiting,  (^rationally  or  Icjgistically,  a  Sky  Cavalry  company.  It  was  also 
concluded  that  the  reconnaissance  squadrxm  was  inc^ble  of  simultaneously  carrying  on  a 
ground  combat  action  in  one  area  and  planning  and  conducting  airborne  reconnaissance  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  division  in  another  area.  Fourth  Army  felt  that  the  SKY  CAV  concept  of 
combining  reconnaissance  and  cargo  helicopters,  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and  armored  recon¬ 
naissance  elements  in  a  single  battalion  was  operationally  and  administratively  unsound.  The 
report  contained  the  recommendation  that  the  concept  of  Sky  Cavalry  as  an  organizational  entity 
be  discarded.  Instead,  in  commenting  on  the  final  report  Fourth  Army  recommended  that  the 
divisi(xi  aviation  company  be  augmented  by  an  additional  four  fixed  wing  reconnaissance 
aircraft  and  five  reconnaissance  helicopters  to  operate  in  tactical  support  of  the  reconnaissance 
squadron,  with  nine  additional  light  cargo  helicopters  assigned  to  the  division  aviation  company. 
Pending  development  of  effective  electronic  and  photographic  devices.  Fourth  Army  recom¬ 
mended  that  these  items  be  deleted  from  the  TOE. 

Both  Fourth  Army  and  CONARC  strongly  objected  to  the  recommendation  to  discard  the 
SKY  CAV  concept.  Both  believed  that  the  concept  of  improving  reconnaissance  capabilities  by 
combining  aerial  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and  transport  capabilities  within  the  division  was 
basically  sound.  CONARC,  in  its  comments,  pointed  out  that  Exercise  SLEDGE  HAMMER 
was  not  C(X)ducted  to  test  the  concept  but  to  determine  whether  the  efforts  of  a  SKY  CAV  unit 
could  be  combined  with  the  armored  divisicx)  reconnaissance  squadron.  CONARC  also 
believed  that  the  electronic  and  photographic  devices  should  not  be  deleted  from  the  TOEs,  but 
that  issue  of  such  items  should  be  limited  to  specific  tests  pending  development  suitable  for 
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goieral  issue.  Fourth  Army  stated  that  no  test  had  been  made  of  the  concept  or  the  effectiveness 
of  Sky  Cavalry  as  a  separate  organizational  entity  in  a  primary  role  as  an  information  gath^g 
agency  in  support  oS  a  more  flexible  and  timely  intelligence  eflicHt  and  urged  further  exploration 
of  this  area. 

On  27  September,  CONARC  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  an  evaluation  of  the 
test  of  SKY  CAV  n.  The  evaluation  concluded  that  there  was  a  requirement  for  continued  tests 
designed  to  develop  doctrine  for  organization,  equipmrat,  and  employment  of  such  units,  and 
partkularly  the  units  employing  surveillance  devices.  It  was  uneconomical  and  unproductive  to 
employ  experimental  surveillance  equipment  during  maneuvers  unless  such  tests  were  supported 
on  a  sufficient  scale  to  ensure  their  success  and  unless  the  equipment  had  been  through  adequate 
engtneoing  and  user  tests.  CONARC  believed  that  continued  expoimentation  to  develc^ 
surveillance  devices  was  essential  to  meet  the  increased  combat  surveillance  and  target  acquisi¬ 
tion  requiremoits  of  the  field  army. 

CONARC  recommended  that  the  Commanding  Genual,  Fourth  Army,  be  directed  to 
develop,  through  expurimentadon,  the  optimum  SKY  CAV  organization  and  technique  of 
tactical  employment,  this  experimentation  to  include  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  including 
armed  helicopters  into  such  organizations.  CONARC  indicated  that  the  1st  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  (SKY  CAV),  16th  Cavalry,  2d  U.S.  Army  Missile  Command  at  Fort  Hood  was  the 
logical  unit  to  serve  as  the  test  vehicle. 

CONARC  also  recommended  several  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Pusonnel  should  take  action  to  fill  the  1st  Reconnaissance  Squadron, 
16th  Cavalry,  to  authorized  strength.  Ute  Chief  Signal  Officer  should  make  available  surveil¬ 
lance  devices  when  they  had  reached  a  stage  of  development  permitting  troop  testing  of  the 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance  platoon  of  the  reconnaissatKe  squadron.  The  Director  of  Army 
Aviation  should  provide  such  additional  equipment  as  was  required  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  including  armed  helicopters  in  the  SKY 
CAV  organization. 

CONARC  went  on  to  recommend  that  a  test  of  a  SKY  CAV -type  unit  be  included  in  Exercise 
GRAND  BAYOU,  scheduled  for  the  second  quarter  of  FY  1960.’^  Operation  and  maintenance 
personnel  for  the  surveillance-type  units  organic  to  the  new  infantry,  airborne,  and  armored 
divisions,  and  the  missile  commands  should  be  trained  by  the  Combat  Surveillance  and  Target 
Acquisition  Training  Unit  at  Fmt  Huachuca.  The  U.S.  Army  Combat  Developments  Ex¬ 
perimentation  Center  should  conduct  experiments  to  test  the  integral  elements  of  surveillance 
units  scheduled  for  the  PENTOMIC  army. 

On  26  December,  the  Department  of  the  Army  concurred  in  the  conclusions  of  CONARC, 
although  designation  of  the  1st  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  16th  Cavalry,  as  the  organization 
responsible  for  further  develqmient  of  SKY  CAV  concepts  was  not  favorably  considered 
because  the  availability  of  special  devices  and  equipment  and  the  requirements  of  other  units 
would  preclude  fully  equipping  these  four  reconnaissance  troops  within  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  considered  that  further  testing  should  be  restricted  to  that  which 
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could  be  accomplished  by  Troop  A.  1st  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  16th  Cavalry,  and  U.S. 
Army  Combat  Develt^Hnents  Experimentsuion  Center  as  equipment  could  be  made  available  to 
these  units.  Testing  within  the  missile  command  would  be  limited  to  perfecting  doctrine  and 
concq)ts  applicable  to  that  type  organization,  primarily  target  acquisition,  rather  than  an 
extension  of  ground  reconnaissance. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  stated  that  the  feasibility  of  using  armed  helicopters  had  been 
fuUy  established.  Whether  armed  helicopters  should  be  integrated  into  ground  reconnaissance 
of  SKY  CAV-type  units  was  considered  an  appnqviate  subject  for  evaluation  in  a  field  exercise 
or  maneuver  in  the  near  future.  The  Department  of  the  Army  believed  that  future  tests  of  a  SKY 
CAV  unit  should  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as  adequate  equipment  and  siqiervision  could  be 
provided  and  personnel  trained.  Any  test  of  such  a  unit  must  also  evaluate  the  logistical  support 
load  thrown  upon  a  field  army.  The  use  oS.  CDEC  to  test  the  integral  elements  of  surveillance 
units  was  considered  ^propriate;  however,  in  view  of  the  existing  requirement  for  additional 
information  and  guidance  in  this  field,  tests  should  be  applied  to  present  or  near  future 
organizations  in  addition  to  those  planned  for  the  PENTOMIC  aimy.’^ 

The  Armair  Brigade  Study 

During  1956  and  1957,  the  Army  Aviation  School  initiated  and  largely  developed  a  study 
entitled  “The  Armair  Brigade.”  The  concept  proposed  by  the  Army  Aviation  School  was  an 
extension  and  enlargement  of  the  SKY  CAV  organization.  The  brigade  included  sky  cavalry 
organizations  as  subordinate  units  and  provided  for  a  completely  airmobile  combined  arms  unit 
with  a  ctyiability  for  sustained  operations.  The  Ixigade  conceit  provided  a  high  degree 
of  mobility  and  gave  the  commander  the  means  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  freedom 
of  movement.^^ 

The  organic  aircraft  of  the  Armair  Brigade  provided  surveillance  information,  reconnais¬ 
sance,  and  battlefield  observation  to  all  echelons  of  command.  The  brigade  was  also  able  to 
provide  direct  application  of  firepower.  The  limited  Army  aviation  assigned  to  the  new  ROCID 
division  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  speed  at  which  the  entire  ground  force  moved.  In  the 
Armair  Brigade,  by  contrast,  movement  was  geared  to  the  speed  of  its  helicopters  and  not  the 
pace  of  the  foot  soldier. 

The  Armair  Brigade’s  advantages  of  faster  reaction  time,  flexibility,  high  mobility,  and  direct 
fire  support  were  offset  by  some  inherent  and  complex  deficiencies.  A  troop  test  and  evaluation 
was  proposed  to  study  these  problems.  The  major  unresolved  problem  was  the  vulnerability  of 
helicopters  to  light  enemy  ground  fire.  Another  significant  problem  was  the  necessity  of  moving 
large  quantities  of  aircraft  fuels  and  lubricants  to  advanced  or  separate  battlefield  locations.  The 
adverse  effects  of  bad  weather  and  poor  visibility  were  also  important  considerations.  A  serious 
shtmcoming  of  the  helicopter  was  the  extensive  and  constant  need  for  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  Army  Aviation  School  staff  planners  made  certain  basic  assumptions  regarding  the 
vulnerability  of  helicopters  to  enemy  ground  fire.  This  problem  was  not  investigated  in  detail 
until  the  experiments  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army  Combat  Developments  Experimentation 
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Center  in  19S9.  It  was  possible  at  the  time  of  the  Armair  Brigade  study,  however,  to  ascertain 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  the  requirements  for  fuel  and  lubricants  that  logistics  organizations 
would  have  to  provide.  Everything  was  to  be  carried  in  airmobile  vehicles  and  this  imposed  a 
tremendous  requirement  in  regard  to  forecasting,  handling,  and  delivery  of  the  quantities  of 
petroleum,  oil,  and  lubricants  (POL)  necessary  to  support  a  completely  airmobile  brigade.  The 
concept  devised  to  solve  this  problem  was  the  use  of  bulk  delivery  from  Army  supply  points  to 
the  brigade  using  a  system  of  aircraft  tankers  or  collapsible  fuel  cells.  Deliveries  within  the 
brigade  would  then  be  made  by  the  tankers  of  the  aviation  POL  company.  Since  the  brigade  had 
no  facilities  to  stockpile  fuel,  deliveries  from  the  tankers  of  the  support  group  would  be  made  on 
a  rigid  schedule  whenever  the  unit  was  engaged  in  operations.  Refinement  of  this  concept 
awaited  the  results  of  troop  tests  and  organizational  development. 

Despite  the  recognized  requirement  of  extensive  maintenance  of  brigade  helicopters,  no 
technical  service  organization  was  pcposed  to  be  included  in  the  unit  This  arrangement  was  in 
keeping  with  the  principle  of  reducing  to  the  absolute  minimum  the  service  support  personnel  in 
the  brigade,  but  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  requirements  for  specially  trained  and  highly 
skilled  maintenance  men.  This  contradiction  was  circumvented  by  creating  within  the  brigade 
a  pool  of  technical  service  personnel.  The  pool,  located  in  the  supptal  group,  was  expected  to 
provide  assistance  in  major  maintenance  requirements.  The  support  group  was  to  consist  of  two 
emergency  repair  companies  and  a  rear  support  company.  The  rear  support  company  was 
divided  into  teams  of  technical  personnel  that  were  to  be  placed  in  a  direct  support  or  attached 
basis  to  each  of  the  combat  elements  of  the  brigade. 

This  concept  of  maintenance  operations  was  based  on  restricting  equipment  down  time  to  a 
24-hour  limit.  Any  equipment  requiring  more  time  than  this  to  repair  would  be  evacuated  by  the 
Army  aviation  maintenance  unit  in  support  of  the  brigade.  Normal  maintenance  would  require 
the  assistance  of  the  combat  units’  organic  personnel  as  well  as  the  teams  from  the  support  group. 
Although  this  maintenance  concept  was  a  major  innovation  of  the  Armair  Brigade  study, 
indications  that  it  was  feasible  were  derived  from  experience  gained  by  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  in  Operation  JUMP  LIGHT.  The  proposed  maintenance  system  was  described  as  the 
“functionalized”  approach. 

The  maintenance  concept  contained  in  the  Armair  Bripde  study  received  a  number  of  critical 
evaluations.  The  functionalization  of  maintenance  would  require  additional  skills  from  the 
supporting  personnel.  This,  in  turn,  would  require  greater  training  and  experience  on  the  part  of 
technicians,  resulting  in  increased  and  more  complex  training  requirements.  It  remained  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  the  technical  service  people  could  perform  the  variety  of  work  required.  The 
proposed  system  was  also  ambiguous  as  to  where  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  maintenance 
resided — with  the  combat  unit  commander  or  with  the  direct  support  group  commander.  During 
noncombat  periods,  the  brigade  would  depend  heavily  upon  technical  service  support  as  its  own 
maintenance  capacity  would  be  inadequate  unless  periodic  support  was  provided.  It  was 
obvious  that  complete  consideration  of  this  maintenance  concept  was  not  possible  until  a  full 
scale  troq)  test  could  be  held. 
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The  brigade  was  organized  as  much  as  possible  along  standard  lines.  Deviations  from 
existing  organizations  were  made  only  where  the  unique  requirements  of  a  helicopter  mobile 
combined  arms  group  made  them  necessary.  A  major  consideration  in  the  design  of  the  Armair 
Brigade  was  to  ease  the  transition  of  troops  and  equipment  into  the  new  Ivigade. 

The  Armair  Brigade  was  to  consist  of  a  headquarters  and  headquarters  company,  a  reconnais¬ 
sance-attack  company,  a  Sky  Cavalry  group,  an  infantry  battle  group,  an  amphibious  artillery 
battery,  and  a  support  group.  Certain  accepted  and  proposed  units  were  used  in  the  Ixigade 
concept  The  existing  units  adopted  for  use  were: 

Sky  Cavalry  Troop 

Aero  Infantry  Company  (ROCID  TOE  7-17Q 
Infantry  Battle  Group  ^OCID  TOE  7-1 1C) 

Field  Artillery  Battery,  762-mm.  Rocket  (ROTAD  TOE  6-238T-Amphibious) 

Airborne  Maintenance  Battalion  (ROTAD  TOE  29-657T) 

Tactical  Transportation  Battalion 
Artillery  Battery,  318-mm.  Rocket 

The  headquarters  company  performed  the  normal  command,  control,  staff  planning  and 
supervision  functions.  The  reconnaissance-attack  company  combined  aerial  maneuver  and 
air-to-ground  fire  power.  The  fire  power  of  the  company,  combined  with  the  other  arms  in  the 
brigade,  provided  maximum  on-target  effect.  The  Sky  Cavalry  group  was  to  perform  aerial  and 
ground  reconnaissance,  provide  security  to  the  unit  to  which  assigned  or  attached,  and  provide 
delaying  actions  through  offensive  and  defensive  actions.  The  unit  was  designed  to  exploit 
aerial  mobility,  surprise,  and  shock  action  inherent  in  its  distinctive  element.  The  infantry  battle 
group  added  aerial  mobility  to  its  traditional  mission  of  closing  with  the  enemy.  This  unit  also 
had  the  command  structure  to  create  and  control  task  forces  on  independent  missions. 

To  obtain  artillery  capabilities  despite  the  weight  of  most  existing  artillery  equipment,  the 
airmobile  concept  called  for  the  use  of  the  lightweight,  air-transportable  318-mm.  LITTLE 
JOHN  rocket.  This  rocket  had  a  nuclear  capability.  The  LITTLE  JOHN  battery  provided 
long-range  aerial  artillery  support  and  reinforcing  fires  to  units  of  the  Armair  Brigade. 

The  brigade  was  manned  on  an  austere  basis  to  enable  it  to  move  rapidly  over  long  distances. 
The  matter  of  limited  personnel  would  present  problems  only  in  a  sustained  combat  situation;  a 
role  for  which  the  brigade  was  not  designed.  Each  unit  contained  the  men  necessary  to  perform 
its  combat  mission,  and  reductions  were  achieved  in  the  normal  complement  of  administrative, 
mess,  and  ground  vehicle  support  personnel. 

A  limitation  on  the  Armair  Brigade  at  the  time  of  its  conception  in  1956  was  the  available 
aircraft.  The  brigade  was  to  use  existing  aircraft.  Although  the  study  included  the  use  of  armed 
helicopters,  the  actual  development  of  this  armament  had  just  begun.  The  adapubility  of 
machine  guns  to  helicopters  was  by  this  time  widely  practiced  and  accepted,  but  the  practicality 
of  heavier  armament  still  had  not  been  proven.  The  H-34  and  H-21  helicopters  were  used  in  the 
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Armair  Brigade  study  as  armed  troop  carriers  for  tactical  operations.  The  tactical  transport 
battalion  contained  H-37  helicopters. 

The  use  of  fixed  wing  airplanes  was  severely  limited  in  the  Armair  concept.  Except  fw 
limited  command,  control,  and  liaison  aircraft,  no  fixed  wing  airplane  was  considered  standard 
for  the  iHigade.  The  use  of  fixed  wing  airplanes  was  limited  because  airfield  and  aircraft 
requirements  were  incompatible  with  those  of  helicopters.  Even  though  small  in  number, 
coordinating  the  different  needs  of  fixed  wing  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  would  add  to  the 
complexity  in  logistics,  maintenance,  and  supply  channels. 

The  H-2 1  and  H-34  helicopters  w^  capable  of  transporting  a  full  squad,  while  mounting  two 
machine  guns  or  several  aerial  rockets.  The  armed  helici^ters  would  be  able  to  deliver  tnx^s 
quickly  to  the  area  of  the  objective.  The  transport  helicopters,  in  conjunction  with  the  armed 
reconnaissance  and  weapons  helicopters,  would  be  capable  of  providing  suppressive  fire  in  the 
landing  zone.  The  weapons  helicopters  would  be  available  to  respond  on  call  to  deliver  their 
heavier  firepower  when  needed.  The  transport  helicopters  would  move  using  cover  and  conceal¬ 
ment  to  protect  them  from  ground  fire  and  aid  in  maintaining  the  element  of  surprise. 

Although  the  Armair  Brigade  proposal  never  received  the  troop  test  and  evaluation  necessary 
to  properly  evaluate  and  develop  the  concept,  the  study  is  significant  in  the  history  of  Army 
aviation.  In  this  1956  study  appear  many  of  the  concepts  that  were  to  be  fully  developed  in  the 
air  assault  division  tests  and  organization  of  the  airmobile  division  in  the  1960s  and  the 
development  of  the  air  cavalry  combat  brigade  in  the  1970s. 

Helicopter  Carrier  Tests 

The  employment  by  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  of  troop  carrying  helicopters  based  on 
aircraft  carriers  offered  a  new  dimension  to  amphibious  operations.  In  1958,  the  Army  began  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  operating  its  helicopters  from  aircraft  carriers. 

Exercise  RtXKY  SHOALS  was  held  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Simeon  Point,  California,  during 
the  period  1-10  November  1958.  Approximately  eighty  Army  aircraft  participated  in  this 
maneuver.  Participating  units  with  Army  aircraft  included  the  111  Corps  Aviation  Section,  4th 
Aviation  Company  (Infantry  Division),  33d  Transportation  Company  (Light  Helicopter),  57th 
Transportation  Company  (Light  Helicopter),  and  416th  Signal  Company  (-). 

The  experience  of  this  exercise  pointed  to  notable  advantages  of  helicopter  landings  as 
opposed  to  amphibious  landings,  the  most  apparent  of  which  were  the  ability  to  land  beyond  the 
beach  independent  of  surf  conditions,  speed  and  maneuverability,  and  increased  disper¬ 
sion  of  shipping. 

An  assault  helicopter  aircraft  carrier  transported  five  H-2 1  helicopters  to  an  off-shore  position. 
Only  the  top  deck  of  the  carrier  contained  helicopters  because  the  ship’s  elevator  was  too  small 
for  helicopter  storage  below  deck.  Additional  Army  aircraft  participating  in  this  amphibious 
maneuver  were  flown  to  the  exercise  area  because  of  the  limited  number  of  ships.  Air  traffic 
control  was  assumed  by  the  Army  forces  upon  passing  corps  control  ashore. 
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A  reinforced  infantry  company  from  the  carrier  USS  Thetis  Bay  landed  by  helicopter  on  an 

objective  seven  miles  inland.  Other  actual  cargo  helicopter  missions  included  movement  of 

aggressor  forces,  delivery  of  rations  to  forward  units,  and  delivery  of  critical  wdnance  supplies, 

including  a  jeep  engine.  The  hilly  terrain  of  the  maneuver  area  indicated  a  need  to  plan  for 
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aircraft  automatic  radio  relay. 

During  the  period,  13-23  April  1959,  one  observer  from  CONARC  and  seven  from  Second 

and  Third  Armies  and  the  Army  Aviation  School  observed  Marine  helicopter  operations  from 

the  USS  Boxer  at  Vieques,  Puerto  Rico.  The  observer  group  concluded  that  special  training  was 

necessary  for  operation  of  Army  helicopters  from  Navy  aircraft  carriers  and  that  api^opriate 

field  publications  should  be  developed  and  tested.  Recommendations  of  this  group  included  a 

directive  to  the  Army  Aviation  School  for  development  of  a  training  text,  a  letter  to  Third  Army 

advising  helicopter  employment  from  a  carrier  during  the  next  spring  and  summer,  and  a  letter 

to  the  Department  of  the  Army  requesting  direct  coordination  with  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
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Corps  for  pilot  insUnction  and  Navy  helicopter  carrier  utilization. 

On  18  August  1959,  CONARC  pointed  out  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  that  the  necessity 
of  dispersion  of  a  landing  force  and  of  early  seizure  of  inland  objectives  had  established  the  role 
of  the  helicopter  and  the  helicopter  carrier  in  amphibious  operations.  Army  experience  with 
helicopter  carrier  operations  had  been  limited  to  Exercise  ROCKY  SHOALS ,  and  Army  U'aining 
literature  for  such  operations  did  not  exist. 

CONARC  proposed  the  development  of  a  training  text  for  operating  helicopters  from 
helicopter  carriers  during  amphibious  operations,  followed  by  a  training  exercise,  in  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  to  test  and  evaluate  this  training  text.  CONARC  asked 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  obtain  from  the  Navy  a  suitable  helicopter  carrier  for  the  training 
exercise.  In  addition,  a  nucleus  of  approximately  twelve  Army  aviation  instructor  pilots  needed 
Marine  Coips  training  in  helicopter  carrier  operations. 

On  9  November,  the  Department  of  the  Army  approved  the  proposed  action  and  requested 
that  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  support  be  made  available.  The  Army  Aviation  School  prepared 
the  initial  manuscript  of  TT  l-(  ),  Helicopter  Operations  from  Helicopter  Carriers,  and  the 
Commanding  General,  Third  Army,  was  directed  to  test  and  evaluate  this  training  text  To 
assure  an  effective  evaluation,  four  each  H-37,  H-34,  H-21,  and  UH-1 A  helicopters  were  to  be 
used  and  a  minimum  of  two  pilots  and  two  crew  chiefs  for  each  type  of  helicopter  employed  plus 
selected  aviation  ground  handling  personnel  were  to  receive  training  conducted  by  Marine 
Corps  instructors. 

Temporary  duty  Marine  Corps  instructors  conducted  preliminary  carrier  training  for  aircraft 
crews  at  Fort  Bragg  during  the  period,  25  May- 15  June  1960.  Actual  carrier  operations  and 
training  exercises  were  conducted  from  the  USS  Antietam,  21-24  June,  within  the  Pensacola 
training  area.^^ 
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Organizational  Developments 

The  potential  of  aviation  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  proposals  for  its  tactical  use.  Various  types 
of  new  units  were  proposed  and  tests  helped  develop  doctrine  for  the  combat  employment  of 
Army  aviation. 

On  13  December  1957,  General  Howze  briefed  General  Wyman,  the  CONARC  Commander, 
on  a  concept  for  establishing  an  armed  helicr^ter  unit  at  Fort  Bragg.  This  unit  was  to  be 
designated  an  air  cavalry  unit  and  would  be  approximately  battalion  (-)  sized.  Upon  completion 
of  the  brieflng.  General  Howze  requested  that  General  Wyman  submit  a  CONARC  position  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  on  the  establishment  of  this  type  of  unit.  On  19  February  1958, 
CONARC  recommended  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  that  an  aerial  battalion  (infantry)  be 
activated  at  Fort  Benning  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY  1959.  The  jxuposed  unit  was  to  be  a 
TD  unit  in  order  to  allow  for  the  conduct  of  experiments.  Its  mission  would  be  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  use  of  armed  helicopters,  development  of  organizational  data,  tactics,  and  techniques  of 
employment.  The  Commanding  General,  Third  Army,  would  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
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the  tests  with  assistance  from  the  Army  Aviation  School. 

On  2  July  1958,  the  Department  of  the  Army  requested  CONARC  prepare  a  study  to  develop 
initial  concepts  for  employment  of  Army  aircraft  in  conjunction  with  ground  combat  forces 
during  the  period  1958-1970.  In  summary,  the  study  group  concluded  that  aircraft  with 
suppressive  fire  capability  could  be  employed  to  increase  the  mobility  of  ground  forces.  It  also 
concluded  that  an  aerial  combat  reconnaissance  platoon  be  included  in  the  cavalry  squadrons  of 
the  infantry  and  armored  divisions  and  that  an  aerial  combat  reconnaissance  company  be  made 
organic  to  the  armored  cavalry  regiment. 

The  study  group  recommended  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  direct  training  programs  for 
airmobile  operations  in  overseas  theaters.  CONARC  would  be  authorized  to  organize,  equip, 
and  train  an  aerial  combat  reconnaissance  platoon  as  an  organic  part  of  the  cavalry  squadron  of 
one  infantry  division  and  as  an  organic  part  of  the  armored  cavalry  squadron  of  one  armored 
division.  One  aerial  combat  reconnaissance  company  was  to  be  an  organic  part  of  a  cavalry 
regiment.  CONARC  forwarded  the  study  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  25  July.^^ 

Although  much  progress  had  been  made,  some  felt  in  early  1961  that  the  evolution  of 
organization  and  tactics  involving  integrated  aviation  had  been  overly  cautious.  General  Clyde 
D.  Eddleman,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  told  an  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
Aviation  Symposium  at  Fort  Rucker  on  23  March  1961  that  the  air  cavalry  troop  was  a  good 
example  of  the  evolution  problem.  General  Eddleman  stated  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  add 
this  capability  to  the  ground  forces,  but  in  order  to  form  this  type  of  unit  other  units  must  be  given 
up.  The  substitutes  had  to  be  carefully  considered.  There  was  now  a  schedule  of  deployment 
for  air  cavalry  troops  and  recent  tests  had  confirmed  that  the  concept  was  sound.  These  troops 
could  be  substituted  for  a  ground  troop  of  the  reconnaissance  squadrons  of  the  infantry  and 
armored  divisions  and  might  replace  one  troop  of  the  separate  armored  cavalry  regiments. 
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General  Eddleman  realized  that  there  had  been  sound  reasons  for  proceeding  with  delibera¬ 
tion  in  forming  air  cavalry  units,  notably  the  early  state-of-the-art  in  helicqrter  weapons  systems. 
But  he  warned  not  to  let  development  of  concepts  of  employment  wait  for  ideal  air  vehicles. 
Alluding  to  the  work  of  the  Rogers  Board,  General  Eddleman  stated  that  a  ten  year  plan  had  a 
subtle  implication  attached  to  it.  He  warned  that  if  all  attention  were  focused  on  1 970,  the  Army 
might  be  in  danga  of  falling  short  of  its  intermediate  goals.  By  promising  the  1970  soldier 
everything,  little  or  nothing  might  be  ixoduced  for  the  soldier  of  the  1960s.^^ 

The  conc^s  of  General  Eddleman  were  reflected  in  the  shift  of  natitml  defense  policy 
which  began  in  1961.  This  shift  was  to  lead  in  the  following  year  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Howze  Board  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  mrmobility  and  Army  aviation. 
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MATERIEL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  final  link  in  the  development  of  ainnobile  capability  was  the  provision  of  suitable  aircraft. 
In  1957,  General  Howze  wrote,  “We  expect  imi^ovement  in  our  aircraft.  While  what  we  have 
are  now  very  useful,  we  need  aircraft  that  are  simpler  and  easier  to  maintain,  with  greater 
capacities,  better  performance,  and  a  greater  ability  to  land  and  take  off  from  very  small 
unimproved  fields.”* 

Two  years  later.  Brig.  Gen.  Clifton  F.  Von  Kann,  the  Director  of  Army  Aviation,  said,  “Our 
goal  in  the  immediate  future  is  to  simplify  the  models  and  types  of  Army  aircraft  to  a  minimum 
in  order  to  reduce  their  cost  of  procurement,  operation,  and  especially  maintenance.”^  General 
Von  Kann  went  on  to  say  that  the  Army  had  a  requirement  for  new  light  observation  aircraft — 
3,000  aircraft  by  1970 — and  a  flying  crane.  In  1959,  the  Army  had  about  5,000  aircraft  with  a 
requirement  for  6,500.  Of  this  inventory,  68  percent  were  in  the  light  observation  area.  General 
Von  Kann  believed  that  the  aviation  budget  must  be  increased  at  least  threefold  to  make  sure  the 
Army  increased  its  mobility  potential  rather  than  experience  a  steady  decline. 

Many  of  the  aircraft  and  equipment  developments  which  took  place  between  1955  and  1962 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The  successful  implementation  of  the  airmobility 
concept  required  much  more  sophisticated  aircraft  than  were  in  service  in  1955.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  XG-40  helicopter — subsequently  redesignated  the  UH-1 — eventually  proved  to  be 
the  key  element  in  making  real  airmobility  possible.  Late  in  the  period,  the  development  of  the 
HC-1  CHINOOK  helicopterandthe  AC-1  CARIBOU  fixed  wing  transport  further  expanded  the 
Army’s  ability  to  move  significant  forces  by  air  within  the  combat  zone.  The  search  for  an 
adequate  reconnaissance  aircraft  produced  the  AO-1  MOHAWK,  and  testing  was  well  under¬ 
way  to  choose  a  new  light  observation  helicopter.  Army  aircraft  during  this  period  are  shown  in 
Table  2. 


U.S.  Army  Aviation  Board 

The  Army  Aviation  Division  of  Army  Ground  Forces  Board  No.  1  had  been  established  in 
1945  at  Fort  Bragg.  To  facilitate  coordination  and  interchange  of  ideas,  the  division — by  then 
known  as  the  Army  Aviation  Service  Test  Division — in  June  1954  was  transferred  to  Fort 
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Sill,  the  lcx:ation  of  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  School.  In  October  1954,  the  Army  Service  Test 
Division  followed  the  school  to  Camp  Rucker.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  division  at 
Camp  Rucker  was  placed  under  direct  control  of  Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  5,  located 
at  Fort  Bragg. 

Early  in  1955,  it  became  apparent  that  the  test  division  could  not  cope  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  testing  required  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Army  aviation.  Consequently,  CONARC 
Board  No.  6  was  established  at  Fort  Rucker  on  1  August  1955.  The  board  was  redesignated  the 
U.S.  Army  Aviation  Board  on  1  January  1957.  The  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Board’s  function  was 
similar  to  that  of  other  CONARC  boards.  Items  that  passed  engineering  tests  were  distributed 
to  appropriate  CONARC  boards  for  user  tests.  After  examining  the  items  carefully,  the  boards 
recommended  to  CONARC  whether  or  not  the  items  had  military  potential. 

In  May  1956,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  directed  the  establishment  of  Transportation 
Corps  and  Signal  Corps  test  activities  at  Fort  Rucker.  The  U.S.  Army  Transportation  Aircraft 
Test  and  Support  Activity  (TATSA)  was  organi<.ed  in  July  as  a  Class  II  activity  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Transportation.  Its  primary  mission  was  logistical  evaluation  of  new  types  of 
aircraft  and  equipment  Similarly,  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Aviation  Test  and  Support  Activity 
(S  ATS  A)  was  established  in  September  as  a  Class  II  activity  under  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  Its 
mission  included  the  evaluation  of  spare  parts,  tools,  and  test  equipment  used  in  the  avionics 
field.  In  August  1962,  TATSA  and  SATSA  were  combined  with  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Board 
to  form  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Test  Board.^ 

The  Development  and  Procurement  Cycle 

When  the  United  States  Air  Force  was  established  as  a  separate  service  in  1947,  responsibility 
for  Army  aircraft  development  and  procurement  was  transferred  to  it.  In  1956,  the  Army  was 
given  responsibility  for  all  phases  of  aircraft  planning  and  disposition  of  its  own  aircraft  except 
for  procurement  and  engineering.  These  two  functions  could  be  assigned  to  either  the  Air  Force 
or  the  Navy.  The  Army  in  1960  requested  and  was  given  authority  to  purchase  off-the-shelf 
items,  prepare  specifications  for  Army  air  items,  establish  and  conduct  appropriate  boards  for 
evaluation  and  inspection,  participate  with  the  services  in  all  phases  of  testing  of  Army  air  items, 
and  to  assign  qualified  personnel  to  Air  Force  and  Navy  development  and  procuring  services. 
The  Air  Force  objected  to  the  Army  assumption  of  these  responsibilities,  but  the  Department  of 
Defense  affirmed  the  new  policy.^ 

Responsibilities  for  research,  development,  supply  and  maintenance,  and  training  were 
assigned  and  modified  by  a  series  of  interservice  agreements,  memoranda  of  understanding,  and 
Department  of  Defense  directives.  By  1962,  these  responsibilities  were  distributed  as  follows: 

a.  Action:  Qualitative  Materiel  Requirements 
Army:  Prepare,  approve,  publish 

Air  Force/Navy: 

b.  Action:  Design  Competition 
Army:  Conduct,  select  winner 

Air  Force/Navy:  Technical  assistance 
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c.  Action:  Specifications 

Army:  Prepare,  approve,  publish 
Air  Force/Navy:  Technical  assistance 

d.  Action:  Engineering  evaluation  specification,  review  mock-up,  deveiq)mental 
engineering  inspection,  contract  technical 

Army:  Control 

Air  Force/Navy:  Technical  recommendations  and  coordination 

e.  Action:  Engineering  Flight  Test 
Army:  Review  plans,  approve 

Air  Force/Navy:  Prepare  test  plans,  direct  and  control  tests  tqjproved  by  Army 

f.  Action:  Logistic  and  User  Flight  Tests 
Army:  Total  responsibility 

Air  Force/Navy: 

g.  Action:  Type  classification 
Army:  Total  responsibility 
Air  Force/Navy: 

h.  Action:  Budget  and  funding 
Army:  Total  responsibility 
Air  Force/Navy: 

i.  Action:  Developmental  contracting 
Army:  Funding 

Air  Force/Navy:  Award,  supervision,  control 

j.  Action:  Research  contracting 
Army:  Total  responsibility 
Air  Force/Navy: 

k.  Action:  Modifications 

Army:  Final  decision  except  flight  safety  items 
Air  Force/Navy:  Technical  evaluation  and  flight  safety 

l.  Action:  Procurement 
Army:  Funding 

Air  Force/  Navy:  Contract  award,  supervising  program 

m.  Action:  Maintenance 
Army:  Total  responsibility 
Air  Force/  Navy: 

n.  Action:  Training 
Army:  Total  responsibility 
Air  Force/Navy: 

Since  1958,  no  Army  aircraft  development  had  been  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy 
and  the  following  responsibilities  were  being  progressively  assumed  by  the  Army  with  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  approval  on  an  individual  item  basis: 

a.  Action:  Engineering  Flight  Tests 

Army:  Prepare  test  plans,  select  testing  agency,  fund,  control  test  program 
Air  Force/Navy:  Technical  advice  and  assistance,  conduct  test  when  requested 

b.  Action:  Developmental  contracting 
Army:  Total  responsibility 

Air  Force/Navy: 
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c.  Action:  Modification 
Army:  Evaluation,  fmal 

Air  Force/Navy:  Technical  assistance  and  recommendations 

d.  Action:  Procurement 

Army:  Total  responsibility  for  aircraft  not  developed  and  under  procurement  for 
another  service,  and  funding  for  aircraft  under  procurement  for  another  service 
Air  Force/Navy:  Contract  award,  supervision 

Developmental  Objectives  for  Army  Aviation 

On  22  October  1958,  the  Department  of  the  Army  directed  CONARC  to  conduct  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  entitled  “Study  of  the  Developmental  Objectives  of  Army  Aviation.”  This 
study  was  to  expand  or  modify  the  concepts  (teveloped  in  a  previous  CONARC  study  entitled 
“Army  Aircraft  and  Ground  Mobility  1958-1970.”  As  a  result  of  the  new  study,  CONARC 
materiel  requirements  for  Army  aircraft  might  be  materially  changed.  In  December,  CONARC 
advised  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  Department  of  the  Army,  of  the  status  of 
CONARC  qualitative  materiel  requirements  and  military  characteristics  for  Army  aircraft.  It 
recommended  that  the  qualitative  materiel  requirements  and  military  characteristics  prepared  be 
used  for  guidance  only,  finalization  to  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  completion  of  the  study.  The 
new  study  was  to  be  completed  by  3 1  August  1959  and  covered  the  following  areas:  type  air 
vehicles  (including  drones)  or  a  listing  of  their  desirable  characteristics  to  be  developed  on  a 
phased  basis;  personnel  aspects;  provision  for  reconnaissance  and  surveillance;  integration  and 
pooling  of  air  vehicles;  logistical  concepts;  and  qjtimum  organizational  concepts  for  employ¬ 
ment  of  Army  aircraft  at  each  echelon  at  which  assignment  of  aircraft  was  appropriate. 

The  study  was  to  be  conducted  under  the  overall  guidance  of  CONARC  with  various  agencies 
contributing  to  the  study  by  the  preparation  of  sub-studies.  Sub-studies  were  prepared  by:  Army 
Aviation  School;  Transportation  Corps  Combat  Development  Group,  Fort  Eustis;  and  Army 
Logistical  Management  Center,  Fort  Lee.  A  working  committee,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  cognizant  staff  sections  and  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  final  report,  was  established 
at  CONARC. 

The  1st  Logistical  Command  recommended  that  the  organization,  role,  and  operational 
concepts  relative  to  Army  aviation  within  the  framework  of  the  theater  army  organization  be 
included  in  the  studies.  CONARC  determined  that  the  information  could  be  obtained  by 
expansion  of  the  study  of  Army  aviation  developmental  objectives.  Accordingly,  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corps  Combat  Development  Group  and  the  Army  Aviation  School  were  requested  to 
include  in  their  respective  sub-studies  comments  and  recommendations  on  the  general  role  of 
Army  aviation  within  the  framework  of  the  theater  of  army  organization. 

During  the  last  half  of  FY  1959,  the  Infantry  School  received  CONARC  approval  for  a 
sub-study  aimed  primarily  at  determining  infantry  requirements  for  aerial  vehicles  in  the 
1959-1979  period.  Sub-studies  were  received  during  this  period  from  the  Army  Aviation 
School,  the  Infantry  School,  and  the  Transportation  Corps  Combat  Development  Group.  The 
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second  phase  of  the  Infantry  School  study,  covering  the  period  1965-1970  was  withheld  by  the 
school  pending  additional  guidance  from  the  MOMAR-70  Study 

Additional  sub-studies  were  submitted  during  the  first  half  of  FY  1960  by  the  Army  Artillery 
and  Missile  School,  the  Transportation  Corps  Combat  Development  Group,  and  the  Army 
Aviation  School.  The  Infantry  School  also  completed  the  second  part  of  its  study  during  this 
period.  The  entire  study  was  completed  and  approved  by  the  Commanding  General,  CONARC, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  9  May  1960.  Although  CONARC  distribut¬ 
ed  the  report  throughout  the  combat  development  system  in  CONUS,  copies  were  not  furnished 
to  agencies  outside  the  Army  since  the  report  had  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army.^ 

The  Army  Aircraft  Development  Plan  which  began  to  lake  shape  during  this  period  provided 
for  an  orderly  aviation  development  through  the  decade  of  the  1960s.  According  to  the  plan,  the 
L-19,  H-13,  and  H-23  observation  aircraft  were  obsolete  and  should  be  replaced.  After  approv¬ 
ing  the  plan,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  created  the  Army  Aircraft  Requirements  Review 

7 

Board  (Rogers  Board)  whose  deliberations  have  been  discussed  above. 

Helicopter  Development 

UH-l  IROQUOIS 

The  Army  Equipment  Development  Guide  of  1952  had  stated  a  requirement  for  a  helicopter 
for  medical  evacuation,  instrument  trainer,  and  general  utility  missions.  As  a  result  of  changes 
made  at  this  time  and  advances  in  the  state  of  the  art,  revised  military  characteristics  were 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  November  1953.  Existing  utility  heli¬ 
copters  either  were  too  large  for  operations  in  anticipated  conditions  or  they  had  inadequate 
performance  levels.  Furthermore,  they  were  more  complex  and  difficult  to  maintain  than  was 
desired  and  some  were  not  satisfactory  as  an  aircraft  ambulance  because  of  the  difficulty  of  litter 
stowage  and  handling. 

In  June  1955,  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation  won  a  contract  to  select  a  new  utility  heliccqjier  for 
the  Army.  The  Bell  XH-40  was  designed  specifically  to  meet  Army  military  characteristics  and 
requirements.  It  was  a  closed  cabin  helicopter  of  all  metal  construction,  employing  one 
two-bladed  main  rotor  and  a  two-bladed  anti-torque  tail  rotor.  Powered  by  one  Lycoming  gas 
turbine  engine,  it  was  the  Army’s  first  turbine-powered  engine,  either  fixed  wing  or  rotary.  The 
XH40  was  designed  for  a  pay-load,  excluding  fuel,  oil,  and  pilot,  of  800  pounds.  Development 
progressed  sufficiently  so  that  the  Mock-up  Inspection  Board  conducted  an  inspection  in 
mid-November  1955.  Asa  result,  106  minor  changes  were  proposed  of  which  96  were  approved 

g 

by  the  board  for  incorporation  in  the  three  experimental  aircraft. 

The  first  of  the  three  prototype  XH-40s  was  flown  on  22  October  1956,  less  than  sixteen 
months  after  design  work  began.  Even  before  the  first  flight,  a  service  test  batch  of  six  YH-40s 

O 

had  been  ordered  and  were  delivered  by  August  1958.  One  remained  with  Bell,  together  with 
the  XH-40s,  one  went  to  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  for  climatic  and  cold  weather  testing,  one  to 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  for  testing,  and  three  to  Fort  Rucker  for  Army  uials.  Numerous  small 
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changes  were  made  in  the  YH-40s,  including  a  13-inch  lengthening  of  the  fuselage  to  increase 
cabin  capacity  to  four  stretchers,  an  increase  of  ground  clearance  by  four  inches,  wider  crew 
door,  and  changes  in  the  controls. 

In  December  19S8,  it  was  determined,  subject  to  satisfactory  completion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  service  test,  that  the  YH-40  was  suitable  for  Army  use  under  desert  conditions.  CONARC 
forwarded  the  results  of  the  service  test  to  the  Dq)artment  of  the  Army  in  March  1959.  Various 
deficiencies  in  the  YH-40  were  listed  for  correction  when  the  aircraft  went  into  production  as 
the  UH-1.  Subject  to  the  results  of  further  service  testing  of  the  UH-1,  the  aircraft  was 
considered  suitable  as  a  utility  helicopter. 

In  October  1958,  CONARC  directed  the  Army  Aviation  School  to  troop  test  the  UH-1  A.  The 
objectives  of  the  test  were  to  determine  changes  in  organization  and  equipment  required  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  UH-IA,  when  issued  as  a  replacement  for  the  H-19  utility 
helicopter,  and  to  develop  and  prepare  for  publication  new  and  revised  operational  instructions. 
In  March  1959,  the  Army  Aviation  School  pointed  out  to  CONARC  that  the  YH-40  service  lest 
conducted  by  the  Army  Aviation  Board  had  already  answered  the  objectives  of  the  proposed 
troop  test  of  the  UH-1  A  and  recommended  that  the  test  be  canceled. 

In  May,  CONARC  agreed  to  cancel  the  UH-1  A  troop  test.  The  Army  Aviation  School, 
however,  was  to  review  the  interim  and  final  reports  of  the  service  test  of  the  YH-40  to  determine 
necessary  changes  in  Army  Aviation  doctrine,  publications,  and  TOEs  when  the  UH-1  A 
replaced  the  H-19.  The  Army  Aviation  School  submitted  its  recommendations  in  these  areas  to 
CONARC  in  June.'° 

While  the  final  steps  were  being  taken  in  the  adoptions  of  the  UH-1,  CONARC  began 
preparation  of  the  training  program  for  the  new  helicopter.  On  3  October  1958,  CONARC 
ai^roved  the  program  of  instruction  for  the  UH-1  A  maintenance  course.  The  purpose  of  this 
two  week  course  was  to  train  enlisted  men  in  organizational  maintenance  of  the  UH-1  A.  The 
first  class,  consisting  of  eleven  101st  Airborne  Division  mechanics,  reported  on  24  June  1959. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  mechanics  were  programed  for  the  course  in  FY  1960.  On  14  January 
1959,  CONARC  tqjproved  the  program  of  instruction  for  the  UH-1  A  Insmretor  Pilot  Transition 
Training  Course.  The  purpose  of  this  five  week  course — which  was  reduced  to  four  weeks  on 
22  June — was  to  train  commissioned  and  warrant  officer  Army  aviators  as  unit  instructors  in  the 
UH-1  A.  The  first  class,  consisting  of  two  lOlst  Airborne  Division  aviators,  repoted  on  10  June. 
Twenty-two  aviators  were  programed  for  the  course  in  FY  I960.' ' 

Delivery  of  the  first  nine  pre-production  UH-1  As  took  place  on  30  June.  A  contract  for  100 
of  the  helicopters  had  been  announced  in  March.  These  helicopters  were  generally  similar  to  the 
YH-40s,  with  a  700  HP  Lycoming  turbine  engine.  In  July,  CONARC  furnished  the  Department 
of  the  Army  with  its  requirements  for  UH-I  As.  CONARC  concurred  in  a  prt^sal  to  retain  H-34 
helicopters  in  the  aitbome  divisions  until  an  adequate  tactical  transport  helict^ter  became 
available.  CONARC  recommended  that  eight  H-13  helicopters  in  each  airborne  division  be 
replaced  by  a  like  number  of  UH-1  As.  CONARC  also  recommended  that  the  number  of  utility 
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helicopters  in  the  infantry  and  armored  divisions  not  be  increased  until  evaluation  of  the 
proposed  D  series  of  aviation  company  TOEs. 

Of  the  original  order,  fourteen  UH-lAs  were  delivered  to  the  Army  Aviation  School  as 
instrument  trainers  with  dual  controls  and  provision  for  blind  flying  instrumentation.  The 
priority  distribution  schedule  for  the  first  forty-seven  UH-1  As  included  four  instrument  trainers 
for  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  provided  for  fiiling  the  requirements  of  the  82d 
Airborne  Division.*^ 

Following  delivery  of  a  UH-1  A  to  the  Army  Aviation  Board  in  July,  deliveries  were  made  to 
the  82d  Airborne  Division,  101st  Airborne  Division,  and  S7th  Medical  Detachment  (Helicopter 
Ambulance).  During  the  first  half  of  1960,  the  airborne  divisions  conducted  tactical  evaluations. 
The  (ximary  purpose  of  this  evaluation  was  to  provide  information  to  determine  the  suitability 
of  the  UH-1  A  f«  assignment  to  the  TOE  of  the  airborne  division  as  replacement  for  the  H-34s. 
As  a  result  of  these  evaluations,  CONARC  recommended  the  replacement  of  twenty  light 
transport  helicopters  in  each  division  with  thirty-two  UH-1  As.*^ 

Prior  to  FY  1961,  production  deliveries  of  the  UH-1  had  reached  a  rate  of  ten  aircraft  per 
month.  During  FY  1%1,  actions  taken  in  the  develqimeni  of  the  FY  1962  budget  enabled  the 
production  rate  to  be  increased  to  thirty  aircraft  p^  month.  Distribution  to  the  field  placed  these 
helicopters  in  the  hands  of  the  troops  in  the  Pacific,  Europe,  and  Alaska  as  well  as  the  STRAC 
units  in  CONUS. 

Deliveries  of  the  UH-1  A  were  completed  in  June  1961.  An  improved  model  appeared  in  1960 
with  the  successful  flight  of  the  first  of  four  UH-lBs.  This  model  had  a  1,000  HP  Lycoming 
engine  and  accommodated  eight  passengers.  The  first  series  UH-lBs  were  delivered  in  March 
1961  and  successfully  passed  their  service  test.  Late  in  1961,  a  further  contract  for  274  UH-lBs 
was  announced.  Still  another  model,  the  UH-ID,  had  a  1,100  HP  Lycoming  engine  and  an 
enlarged  cabin  to  accommodate  twelve  fully  equipped  troops.  The  first  UH-ID  flew  on  16 
August  1961 ,  and  eight  were  ordered  later  in  the  year.*'* 

Light  Observation  Helicopter 

In  July  1953,  as  a  result  of  a  requirement  in  both  the  Combat  Development  Objective  Guide 
and  the  Army  Equipment  Development  Guide,  OCAFF  submitted  military  characteristics  for  a 
two-place  reconnaissance  helicopter  to  the  Department  of  the  Army.  In  May  1954,  OCAFF 
again  emphasized  the  need  for  such  an  aircraft  and  recommended  procurement  of  troop  test 
quantities  of  the  YH-32  helicopter  for  evaluation.  The  YH-32  was  a  small  ultra-light  helicopter 
with  a  two  blade  rotw  powered  by  a  ramjet  at  each  blade  tip.  Engineering  tests,  however, 
subsequently  indicated  that  the  YH-32  possessed  so  many  inherent  deficiencies  that  it  could  not 
meet  the  requirements.  CONARC  therefore  recommended  that  procurement  and  troqi  tests 
be  canceled. 

On  11  October  1955,  CONARC  recommended  the  initiation  of  a  development  project  to 
produce  a  new  standard  two-place  reconnaissance  helicopter  as  a  replacement  for  the  command, 
liaison,  and  reconnaissance  functions  performed  by  the  H- 13s  and  H-23s.  The  H-13  and  H-23 
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had  been  used  to  p^orm  aeromedical  evacuation  as  weU.  The  H-19s  were  used  in  increasing 
numbers  for  aeromedical  evacuation,  and  the  introduction  of  the  H-40  was  expected  to  eliminate 
any  further  need  for  the  H-IB  and  H-23  for  this  purpose. 

On  19  Match  1956,  CONARC  pointed  out  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  that  the  need  for 
an  inexpensive  reconnaissance  helicopter  was  not  being  recognized  in  the  current  research  and 
development  programs.  Unless  a  rq)lacement  for  the  H- 13  and  H-23  was  developed,  the  Army 
would  be  confronted  with  continued  expensive  and  marginal  product  improvements  of  obsolete 
aircraft  or  the  procurement  of  off-the-shelf  aircraft,  neither  of  which  would  be  capable  of 
adequately  fulfilling  the  Army’s  needs. 

CONARC  believed  that  the  availability  of  a  suitable  replacement  for  the  H- 13  and  H-23 
would  help  the  widespread  integration  of  aircraft  at  the  lower  echelons  of  all  arms  and  services. 
Such  a  goal  could  be  achieved  only  if  the  aircraft  were  inexpensive  in  mass  production,  had  a 
high  availability  rate,  and  could  be  readily  maintained  at  the  echelon  used.  The  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development,  Department  of  the  Army,  agreed  to  include  the  requirement  for  a 
new  reconnaissance  helicr^ter  in  the  Transportation  Corps  research  and  development  budget  for 
FY  1957.‘^ 

The  new  military  characteristics  prepared  by  CONARC  called  for  a  reconnaissance  helicopter 
which  would  be  used  by  battalion  and  separate  unit  commanders  of  all  arms  and  services  for 
command  transportation,  route  and  position  reconnaissance,  and  observation  of  assigned  areas 
of  (^rations.  The  helicopter  should  not  require  a  prepared  airfield.  It  should  operate  on 
standard  vehicle  rules,  be  easy  to  camouflage  and  maintain,  and  simple  to  operate.  The 
helicopter  would  normally  be  employed  singly,  carrying  a  pilot  and  passenger  or  observer,  in  the 
forward  areas  at  low  altitudes  and  within  friendly  lines.  In  addition,  the  helicc^ter  should  be 
suitable  for  use  in  the  primary  training  of  helicopter  pilots.*^ 

To  meet  this  requirement  for  a  reconnaissance  helicopter,  three  different  models  were  initially 
considered.  Completed  in  October  1958  was  the  service  test  of  the  French  YHO-1  DJ,  a 
reconnaissance  helicopter  powered  by  a  gas  turbine  compressor.  The  desert  and  temperate 
testing  of  the  Hughes  YHO-2  HU  was  completed  in  October  1959.  This  helicopter  was  found 
to  be  the  most  suitable  of  the  light  2-place  helicopters  tested,  but  not  suitable  as  a  replacement 
for  the  H-13H  due  to  its  limited  load  carrying  capability.  User  tests  of  the  YHO-3  BR  were 
canceled  due  to  design  deficiencies  revealed  by  engineering  tests.*^ 

No  immediate  action  was  taken  to  adopt  a  new  reconnaissance  helicopter  following  the  failure 
of  the  fust  three  models  to  meet  Army  requirements.  In  answer  to  a  request  from  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Transportation  on  27  March  1960,  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  on  31  March 
consented  to  let  contracts  for  the  competition  for  a  new  light  observation  helicopter.  The  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Transportation  furnished  the  Navy  with  the  military  characteristics  of  the 
proposed  new  helicopter  on  18  May,  and  the  Navy  passed  this  information  on  to  industry. 
Clarification  of  the  military  characteristics  came  on  16  June  at  a  meeting  between  thirty-six 
representatives  of  industry  and  a  panel  of  Army  and  Navy  officers  at  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
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Weapons.  Invitations  went  out  to  twenty-five  companies  on  14  October.  Of  these,  twelve  sent 
in  nineteen  designs  by  the  end  of  January  1961. 

Six  committees  established  by  CONARC  during  the  first  week  of  February  examined  the 
designs  to  determine  which  ones  met  operational  requirements.  On  13  April,  the  Joint  Army- 
Navy  Technical  and  Operational  Evaluation  Groups  met  to  combine  their  findings.  The  Navy 
had  narrowed  its  choice  to  the  Hiller  model  while  the  Army  selected  the  Bell  model  first  and  the 
Hiller  second.  Further  joint  meetings  on  18  April  and  3  May  resulted  in  a  recommendation  to 
the  Light  Observation  Helicopter  Design  Selection  Board  that  both  the  Bell  and  Hiller  designs 
should  be  developed. 

The  Light  Observation  Helicopter  Design  Selection  Board,  established  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  on  17  April  and  chaired  by  General  Rogers  met  on  3  and  4  May.  On  6  May,  the 
board  notified  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  that  it  accepted  the  findings  of  the  joint 
groups.  DCSOPS,  Deparunent  of  the  Army  did  not  concur,  suggesting  that  the  Hughes  design 
should  also  be  developed.  The  Army  members  of  the  board  met  on  17  May  and  recommended 
that  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  authorize  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  to  procure 
the  Hughes  design  separately.  The  manufacturers  were  notified  on  19  May. 

Ordinarily  the  Navy  would  have  carried  this  program  to  completion.  However,  a  ruling  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  10  December  gave  the  Army  permission  to  procure  off-the-shelf 
aircraft  directly  from  industry  rather  than  through  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy  after  1  July  1%1. 
On  12  June  1961,  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  informed  the  Chief  of  Transportation 
that  the  test  models  from  Bell  and  Hiller  could  be  procured  directly  as  permitted. 

Contrary  to  all  previous  contracts  for  aircraft  procurement,  the  manufacturers  were  free  to 
draw  the  detailed  designs  and  make  all  decisions  on  subsequent  design  and  engineering  matters. 
The  Army  would  introduce  no  changes  as  long  as  the  designs  complied  with  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  Specifications  for  airworthiness.  The  Transportation  Corps  hoped  that  the  time  interval 
between  design  and  procurement  would  be  six  and  a  half  years — a  goal  which  eventually  was 
surpassed.  Tests  of  the  Bell  HO-4,  Hiller  HO-5,  and  Hughes  HO-6  had  not  yet  taken  place  at 
the  close  of  1962.** 

Cargo  Helicopters 

Army  interest  in  heavy  cargo  helicopters  had  centered  on  the  development  of  the  H-  16B.  This 
helicopter  could  carry  fcHty-seven  troops  or  8,500  pounds  of  cargo.  The  program  encountered 
many  problems,  but  in  March  1955,  CONARC  recommended  that  the  development  of  the  H-  16B 
be  continued  with  the  objectives  of  obtaining  a  flying  test  aircraft  by  mid-calendar  year  1958. 
In  September,  the  Senior  Research  and  Development  Board  indicated  that  the  requirement  for  a 
heavy  helicopter  was  not  questioned.  But  in  view  of  its  size,  cost,  and  complexity,  the  board 
doubted  the  utility  of  the  H-16B  in  forward  combat  areas.  It  therefore  recommended  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  H-16B  {x-oject;  development  funds  were  to  be  used  to  determine  a  better  method  of 
meeting  the  requirement.*^ 
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Despite  CONARC’s  objecUms,  the  Department  of  the  Army  canceled  the  H-16B  program  in 
April  1956.  In  June,  the  department  informed  CONARC  that  it  was  exploring  alternate  courses 
of  action  to  achieve  the  heavy  lift  capability  which  was  to  have  been  met  by  the  H-16B.  It 
requested  CONARC  review  the  Army  requirement  for  a  heavy  lift  helicopter  and  to  furnish  the 
general  operational  requirement.  CONARC  responded  that  its  Combat  Development  Objective 
Guide  of  February  1956  contained  a  requirement  for  a  heavy  transport  helicopter  which  should 
have  a  normal  payload  of  5  tons  at  an  operating  radius  of  100  nautical  miles,  an  overload  capacity 
of  8  tons,  and  substantially  greater  payloads  at  shmter  distances.  The  helicopter  would  be 
employed  as  a  basic  transport  of  troops,  supplies,  and  equipment  in  the  combat  zone,  including 
aeromedical  evacuation,  and  heavy  lift  in  the  field  army  area.^'^ 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  HCH-1  flying  crane  being  developed  by  the  Navy,  an 
optimized  configuration  of  the  H-37A,  a  flying  crane  version  of  the  H-37,  and  the  British  Fairey 
Rotodyne.  No  further  significant  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  a  heavy  cargo 
helicopter  as  interest  shifted  to  light  and  medium  cargo  aircraft.  On  30  September  1958,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  requested  that  CONARC  reevaluate  and  restate  the  requirements  for 
light  and  medium  cargo  aircraft  to  furnish  guidance  for  the  Army  staff  in  support  of  a  revised 
5-year  materiel  program.  The  recommendations  of  CONARC  were  to  include  the  relative 
priority  of  procurement  of  the  Vertol  CHINOOK  helicopter  (3-ton  payload)  and/or  a  3-ton  short 
takeoff  and  landing  (STOL)  airplane,  and  the  relative  priority  of  procurement  of  an  improved 
light  cargo  helicopter. 

On  9  October,  CONARC  recommended  priorities  for  procurement  of  the  light  transport  3-ton 
STOL,  the  light  transport  helicopter,  and  the  CHINOOK  in  that  order.  A  suong  stand  was  taken 
that  if  the  CHINOOK  could  not  be  procured  because  of  budgetary  limitations,  it  was  necessary 
that  both  the  3-ton  STOL  and  a  new  or  improved  light  transport  helicopter  be  developed  and 
placed  in  service  as  soon  as  feasible.  It  was  further  recommended  that  none  but  essential 
decisions  be  made  in  the  aircraft  developmental  field  pending  the  outcome  of  a  Department  of 
the  Army  directed  study  on  developmental  objectives  for  Army  aviation.^' 

The  Army  placed  a  contract  in  July  1958  for  ten  YHC-IA  CHINOOK  helicopters.  The 
CHINOOK  was  a  tandem  rotor  transport  helicopter  with  two  turbine  engines.  It  could  carry 
twenty  men  or  fifteen  litters.  Development  of  the  much  larger  YHC-IB  resulted  in  reducing  the 
order  for  the  YHC-1 A  to  three  aircraft  Five  YHC-lBs  were  ordered  in  June  1959  for  service 
tests  and  the  first  aircraft  flew  in  September  I%1.  The  Army  ordered  five  more  HC- IBs  in  1960, 
18  in  February,  and  another  24  in  December  1%1.  While  basically  similar  to  the  YHC-1  A,  the 
HC-IB  was  able  to  carry  a  maximum  of  forty  troops  with  full  equipment,  and  the  fuselage  was 
large  enough  to  contain  all  the  components  of  the  PERSHING  missile  system.  A  6,000  pound 
payload  could  be  carried  a  distance  of  100  nautical  miles  or  a  maximum  external  load  of  some 
6  tons  could  be  carried  20  nautical  miles.  The  CHINOOK  had  several  novel  features,  including 
a  rear  loading  provision  and  the  fuel  tanks  located  in  the  fuselage  side  blisters.  The  HC-IB  was 
developed  to  meet  the  requirement  for  a  new  transport  helicopter  and  was  expected  to  replace 
the  H-21,  H-34,  and  H-37  helicopters.^ 
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Flying  Crane 

On  27  August  1958,  CONARC  approved  a  Qualitative  Materiel  Requirement  for  a  flying 
crane  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Department  of  the  Army.  As  a  result  of  staffing  with  field  agencies 
and  within  the  CONARC  headquarters,  it  was  determined  that  the  payload  be  specified  at  twelve 
tons.  Military  characteristics  were  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on 
14  November  1958.  CONARC  recommended  that  the  military  characteristics  be  approved,  but 
in  view  of  the  limited  application  of  the  vehicle  and  high  cost  of  development  and  production, 
development  items  to  meet  the  requirement  be  held  in  abeyance. 

In  October  1961,  the  Department  of  the  Army  requested  CONARC  conduct  a  preliminary 
review  covering  operational  and  organizational  concepts,  essentiality,  and  priority  of  the  aerial 
crane  development.  The  department  proposed  a  5-year  program  aimed  at  the  develcqjment  of  a 
20-ton  payload  aerial  crane.  The  program  would  require  15  percent  of  the  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  test,  and  evaluation  funds  earmarked  for  improving  Army  mobility  for  the  years  1962- 
1967.  The  program  included  purchase  and  evaluation  of  six  S-64  Sikorsky  flying  cranes  of  8-ton 
capacity.  On  24  November,  CONARC  affirmed  its  position  that  it  had  never  stated  a  require¬ 
ment  for  an  aerial  crane.  CONARC  considered  that  the  HC-1  CHINOOK  could  fulfill  the 
essential  requirements  for  tactical  lift  of  heavy  equipment  and  that  the  development  of  an  aerial 
crane  should  not  be  accorded  a  priority  which  would  jeopardize  or  significantly  affect  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  critical  requirements.  CONARC  recommended  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
monitor  West  German  evaluation  of  the  S-64,  and  if  further  testing  were  required,  efforts  be 
made  to  procure  not  more  than  two  aircraft  on  a  rental  or  loan  basis  from  Sikorsky. 

CONARC  felt  that  continued  research  was  necessary  to  lead  to  development  of  heavy 
transmissions  and  hot  cycle  pressure  jet  motor  systems  for  aerial  crane  applications.  It  also 
recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  product  improvement  of  the  HC-1  helicopter  with 
the  ultimate  goal  of  achieving  an  1 1-ton  payload  capacity  for  external  lift  CONARC  further 
stated  that  it  could  not  agree  to  a  high  priority  for  such  a  qualitative  materiel  requirement  when 
more  critical  programs  were  inadequately  funded.  It  recommended  that  more  funding  emphasis 
be  placed  on  development  of  the  Lockheed  rigid  rotor  system  and  evaluation  of  the  British 
Hawker  Siddeley  PI  127  V/STOL  aircraft  (XV-6A).^‘* 

Despite  CONARC’s  objections,  the  Department  of  the  Army  continued  with  the  development 
of  the  Sikorsky  flying  crane.  The  first  flight  of  the  twin-engine  CH-54A  took  place  on  9  May 
1962.  The  CH-54A  carried  a  10-ton  payload  and  was  designed  to  carry  its  cargoes  externally. 
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By  means  of  a  hoist  it  could  pick  up  or  deposit  loads  without  landing. 

Development  of  Fixed  Wing  Aircraft 

The  development  of  a  high  performance  observation  airplane  received  considerable  auention 
during  the  period  under  review.  The  Army  Equipment  Development  Guide  for  1954  had  stated 
a  requirement  for  development  of  a  high  performance  aircraft  for  observation,  long  range 
adjustment  of  fire,  reconnaissance,  command,  and  utility  use.  Army  experiments  with  borrowed 
Air  Force  T-37  jet  trainers  were  of  considerable  help  in  the  development  of  doctrine  and 
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organization  for  the  use  of  higher  performance  aircraft.  Up  to  this  time.  Army  experience  in 
fixed  wing  observation  aircraft  had  been  limited  to  the  0-1  (L-19)  BIRD  DOG,  which  had  been 
introduced  during  the  Korean  War.  In  1959,  the  AO-1  MOHAWK  entered  Army  service  to  fill 
the  observation  role.  Although  the  0-1  ctxttinued  to  be  used  for  artillery  spotting  missions,  the 
radar  equipment  of  the  MOHAWK  gave  the  Army  a  much  more  sophisticated  reconnais¬ 
sance  capability. 

T-37  Troop  Test 

On  21  June  1954,  OCAFF  requested  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  procure  ten  T-37  jet 
aircraft  for  testing  in  the  Army  aerial  cAservation/reconnaissance  role.  The  Army  formally 
requested  procurement  of  the  aircraft  on  23  November.  In  making  the  original  request.  General 
Dahlquist  admitted  that  the  aircraft  might  accomplish  a  portion  of  the  tactical  reconnaissance  for 
which  the  Air  Force  was  responsible,  nonetheless,  he  called  for  an  Army  expansion  in  this  area. 

General  Gavin,  the  Army  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  doubted  that  the  Air  Force  had 
complete  primary  responsibility  for  tactical  air  observation,  but  he  could  not  officially  agree  with 
General  Dahlquist’s  suggestion  that  the  Army  intrude  into  an  area  which  was  clearly  the  Air 
Force’s  responsibility.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  agreements  with  the  Air  Force  in  1951 
and  1952  had  given  the  Army  responsibility  for  conducting  aerial  observation  to  amplify  and 
supplement  other  methods  in  locating,  verifying,  and  evaluating  targets,  adjusting  fire,  terrain 
study,  or  obtaining  information  on  enemy  forces  not  obtained  from  the  other  services.  General 
Gavin  therefore  felt  that  the  request  for  the  T-37s  could  be  justified  in  accomplishing  these 
missions  under  the  changed  conditions  of  the  modem  battlefield. 

The  Army  staff  interpreted  the  wording  of  the  agreements  to  mean  that  observation,  a  short 

range  activity,  was  clearly  the  province  of  Army  aviation.  Reconnaissance,  which  was  the 

undisputed  mission  of  the  Air  Force,  involved  long  range,  deep  penetration  of  enemy  air  space. 

In  order  to  avoid  Air  Force  contention  of  mission  duplication.  General  Taylor,  soon  after  he 

succeeded  General  Ridgway  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  directed  that  the  word  observation 

be  used  rather  than  reconnaissance  when  discussing  the  need  of  the  Army  for  the  T-37.  Another 

term  which  caused  problems  was  “high  performance  aircraft,”  which  meant  jet  combat  aircraft 

to  the  Air  Force.  The  Army  staff  was  directed  to  refer  to  the  function  of  the  T-37  as  higher 
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performance,  which  meant  higher  than  the  existing  liaison  aircraft. 

The  Army  did  not  make  public  its  intention  of  procuring  the  T-37s  until  May  1955,  when 
General  Ridgway  announced  to  the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council  that  a  test  quantity  of  ten 
aircraft  would  be  purchased  from  the  manufacturer.  General  Twining,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  immediately  objected  to  General  Ridgway ’s  definition  of  the  mission  of  the  T-37s. 
The  Army  received  no  support  at  this  time  from  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps.  On  14  June, 
Harold  E.  Talbott,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  charged  that  the  procurement  of  the  aircraft 
was  a  distinct  infringement  upon  an  Air  Force  function,  that  the  T-37  could  not  survive  over 
enemy  territory,  and  that  it  was  uneconomical  and  duplicative  of  Air  Force  missions. 
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At  this  point,  Secretary  Wilson  ordered  the  Army  to  stop  procurement  of  the  T-37  and  referred 
the  entire  matter  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  August,  after  lengthy  deliberations,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  directed  the  loan  of  T-37s  to  the  Army  from  Air  Force  stocks  to  test  their  suitability  as 
light  observation  aircraft.  To  support  the  Army  position  before  the  Joint  Chiefs,  CONARC  had 
revised  its  concept  of  the  use  of  the  T-37  in  July.  At  the  same  time,  CONARC  urged  that  once 
the  procurement  of  the  T-37  had  been  approved,  it  was  vital  that  the  troop  test  for  this  aircraft 
be  designed  to  determine  and  exploit  its  maximum  capabilities. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  specify  the  number  of  aircraft  to  be  loaned  by  the  Air  Force, 

and  the  Army  assumed  that  it  would  be  the  original  request  for  ten.  When  the  Army  asked  for 

ten  aircraft  for  two  years,  the  Air  Force  replied  that  informal  agreements  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Staff  had  stipulated  only  two  aircraft  for  one  year.  After  lengthy  negotiations  with  the  Air  Force, 

General  Twining  finally  agreed  to  loan  throe  T-37s  for  one  year,  with  an  option  to  extend  the 

loan  for  an  additional  year.  General  Taylor,  rather  than  prolonging  the  argument  and  possibly 
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endangering  the  test,  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  Air  Force  terms. 

While  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  argued  over  the  T-37,  CONARC 
continued  to  plan  for  the  troop  test.  On  12  July,  CONARC  requested  that  the  aircraft  be 
modified  to  include  electronic  and  photographic  equipment  for  test  purposes.  At  the  request  of 
CONARC,  the  Department  of  the  Army  partially  concurred  in  modification  of  the  aircraft  and 
on  21  November  requested  the  Air  Force  furnish  delivery  schedules,  raining  of  personnel,  and 
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modifications  of  the  aircraft. 

On  7  January  1956,  CONARC  directed  the  Army  Aviation  School  to  prepare  an  outline  test 
plan  for  ten  T-37  aircraft  to  determine  organization  and  operational  concepts  for  higher  perfor¬ 
mance  observation  aircraft.  CONARC  forwarded  the  approved  outline  test  plan,  with  recom¬ 
mended  changes,  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  13  March.  On  31  May,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  informed  CONARC  that  the  number  of  aircraft  had  been  reduced  from  ten  to  three  and 
that  the  delivery  date  had  been  slipped  from  September  1956  to  February-April  1957.  The 

department  requested  a  revised  plan  based  on  the  reduction  in  aircraft  and  the  change  in 
30 

delivery  dates. 

The  Army  Aviation  School  submitted  the  revised  plan  on  12  June.  The  test  was  designed  to 
determine  organizational  and  operational  concepts  for  the  employment  of  higher  performance 
observation  aircraft  to  supplement  the  L- 1 9  and  was  not  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  T-37 
as  the  specific  aircraft  for  these  missions.  The  test  was  to  be  conducted  in  three  phases.  During 
Phase  I,  the  test  detachment  would  be  organized  and  the  pilots  and  maintenance  personnel 
trained.  Phase  II  would  be  conducted  by  the  test  detachment  at  the  Infantry,  Armor,  and  Artillery 
and  Guided  Missile  Schools  and  would  be  concerned  with  developing  operational  procedures 
for  support  of  the  various  combat  arms.  Phase  III  envisaged  employment  of  the  test  detachment 
in  Exercise  GULF  STREAM  which  was  scheduled  to  be  conducted  at  Fort  Polk  in  April  1958.^' 

On  14  September,  the  Department  of  the  Army  approved  the  plan,  subject  to  additional 
changes.  CONARC  then  asked  the  Army  Aviation  School  to  submit  personnel  requisitions  for 
the  test  unit,  a  detailed  budget  estimate,  detailed  plans  for  Phase  II  of  the  test,  and  a  proposed 
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TA  for  the  test  unit  The  test  unit  for  Project  LONG  ARM,  as  the  T-37  test  program  was  called, 
was  activated  by  Third  Army  as  the  7292d  Aviation  Unit  on  5  November. 

A  conference  was  held  at  the  Pentagon  on  10  December  to  complete  the  modification  program 
and  delivery  schedule  for  the  aircraft  Delivery  of  three  aircraft  with  KA-20  cameras  and 
DPN-31  radar  beacons  was  changed  from  March  1957  to  15  July  1957,  necessitating  a  res¬ 
cheduling  of  the  test  program.  Discussions  were  also  held  with  the  Air  Force  concerning 

transition  of  pilots.  On  26  December,  CONARC  approved  the  proposed  Air  Force  training 
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program.  Cessna  conducted  the  transition  training  for  the  Air  Force  under  contract 

The  troop  test  of  the  T-37,  as  prepared  by  the  Army  Aviation  School,  had  five  objectives. 
First  to  determine  the  most  effective  organization,  training,  and  logistical  implications  for 
higher  performance  Army  observation  aircraft  within  the  field  army,  and  to  prepare  tentative 
training  literature.  Second,  to  obtain  an  evaluation  of  higher  performance  observation  aircraft 
vulnerability  and  survival  probability  when  operating  at  various  speeds  and  altitudes  in  the 
vicinity  of  enemy  ground  weapons,  antiaircraft  weapons,  and  surface-to-air  guided  missiles. 
This  evaluation  was  to  be  based  on  the  limitations  of  present  and  planned  radar  and  weapons 
systems,  and  the  reaction  time  of  troops  manning  the  weapons.  Third,  to  determine  the  relative 
observation  capabilities  at  various  altitudes  and  speeds  in  both  day  and  night  operations.  This 
objective  would  include  determination  of  the  capabilities  for  target  identification,  observer 
visibility  tfansition  training  requirements,  and  observer  adaptability  from  low  to  high  speed 
aircraft  and  other  factors  affecting  observation.  Fourth,  to  develop  and  test  operational  proce¬ 
dures  for  target  acquisition,  damage  assessment,  surveillance,  and  adjustment  of  fire  by  higher 

performance  Army  observation  aircraft.  Finally,  to  recommend  performance  characteristics  for 
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a  higher  performance  Army  observation  aircraft. 

The  test  unit  completed  its  unit  U'aining  at  Fort  Rucker  and  then  took  part  in  tests  covering 
employment  with  artillery  and  armor  units  at  Fort  Sill  and  Fort  Knox,  respectively,  during  the 
first  half  of  FY  1958.  In  Phase  111  of  the  test  program,  the  unit  participated  in  Exercise 
CUMBERLAND  HILLS  at  Fort  Bragg  from  19-30  May  1958.  The  test  unit  returned  to  Fort 
Rucker  on  4  June.^*^ 

On  28  March  1958,  the  Department  of  the  Army  approved  the  extension  of  the  T-37  test 
detachment  through  FY  1959  and  extended  the  loan  of  the  T-37  aircraft  until  January  1959. 
Long  before  the  aircraft  were  returned  to  the  Air  Force,  however,  the  Army  had  lost  interest  in 
Project  LONG  ARM.  The  Department  of  the  Army  was  convinced  that  Air  Force  opposition 
had  so  influenced  the  thinking  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Department  of  Defense  that  it 
was  not  feasible  to  pursue  the  project.  Additionally,  the  success  in  the  development  of  the  AO- 1 
MOHAWK  airplane  had  met  most  of  the  observation  requirements  being  studied  in  the  tests.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  loan  of  the  T-37s  from  the  Air  Force,  it  was  anticipated  by  DCSOPS, 
Department  of  the  Army,  that  the  test  detachment  would  be  equipped  with  SLAR  L-26  aircraft 
and  eventually  with  the  MOHAWK.^^ 

The  Army  Aviation  School  submitted  the  interim  report  on  Phase  III  on  22  October  1958  and 
Third  Army  submitted  on  30  July  the  report  of  the  tests  conducted  during  Exercise 
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CUMBERLAND  HILLS.  Both  of  the  reports  were  forwarded  by  CONARC,  along  with  copies 
of  the  Phase  II  report  of  Project  LONG  ARM,  to  its  interested  staff  sections.  As  a  result  of  the 
staffing,  CONARC  positions  were  furnished  to  Third  Army  on  the  CUMBERLAND  HILLS 
tests  and  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  the  Phase  III  interim  report.  On  the  CUMBERLAND 
HILLS  report,  CONARC  acknowledged  the  desirability  of  a  medium  observation  aircraft 
organization  in  the  field  army.  Third  Army  was  advised  that  the  size  of  a  test  unit  to  continue 
this  program  would  be  established  after  consideradon  of  current  limitadons  on  personnel  spaces 
and  equipment  CONARC  stated  that  it  was  premature  to  inidate  courses  of  instrucdon  for 
operation  and  use  of  medium  observadon  aircraft  Instead,  the  Army  Aviadon  School  would  be 
directed  to  integrate  instrucdon  for  the  employment  of  the  medium  observadon  aircraft  into 
current  programs  of  instrucdon.  Field  manuals  would  be  revised  to  reflect  doctrine  resuldng 
from  Exercise  CUMBERLAND  HILLS  and  previous  tesdng. 

In  regard  to  the  Phase  III  interim  report,  CONARC  recommended  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  that  approval  be  given  for  further  testing  to  determine  mission  requirements  for  the 
medium  observation  aircraft  at  army,  corps,  division,  and  missile  commands.  It  favored 
approval  of  the  organizadon  of  a  TD  experimental  medium  observadon  aircraft  test  unit  at  the 
Army  Aviation  School  to  conduct  necessary  tests,  using  the  T-37  test  unit  to  form  the  basis  for 
the  new  experimental  test  unit.  At  the  same  dme,  CONARC  recommended  disapproval  of  the 
retention  of  the  three  T-37  aircraft  by  the  Army  Aviadon  School  in  view  of  the  limited  value 
which  would  accrue  from  further  testing.  It  suggested  that  the  T-37  aircraft  be  relumed  to  the 
Air  Force  on  3 1  December  1958.  CONARC  recommended  that  negodadons  be  entered  into  with 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  procure,  on  a  loan  basis,  three  T-28  profieller  aircraft  to  support 
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the  new  experimental  test  unit. 

The  final  report  and  comments  of  the  various  reviewing  agencies  on  Project  LONG  ARM 
were  received  at  CONARC  during  the  first  half  of  FY  1960.  Testing  of  combat  surveillance 
equipment  and  aircraft  was  a  condnuing  process  conducted  under  a  program  established  by 
CONARC  on  8  May  1959.  The  final  report  of  Project  LONG  ARM  was  used  as  background 
informadon  in  the  conduct  of  these  tests. 

CONARC  initiated  acdon  reladve  to  the  assignment  of  medium  observadon  aircraft,  training 
of  crews,  preparation  of  training  literature,  determinadon  of  appropriate  avionics  equipment,  and 
tests  of  combat  surveillance  equipment.  It  felt  that  the  Project  LONG  ARM  test  and  actual  troop 
testing  of  the  medium  observation  aircraft  would  further  develop  support  requirements  and 
would  indicate  any  changes  considered  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  the  troq)  test  was  to  determine  the  organizadon,  tactics,  and  techniques  of 
employment  of  medium  observadon  aircraft  in  support  of  tacdcal  q)eradons  of  the  field  army. 
The  objectives  were:  to  determine  the  most  effeedve  organizadon,  the  training  and  logisdeal 
implications  for  higher  performance  observation  aircraft  within  the  field  army,  and  to  prepare 
tentative  training  literature;  to  obtain  an  evaluadon  of  higher  performance  observadon  aircraft 
vulnerability  and  survival  probability;  to  determine  the  relative  observation  capabilities  at 
various  aldtudes  and  speeds  in  day  or  night  operadons;  and  to  develop  and  test  operational 
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procedures  for  target  acquisition,  damage  assessment,  surveillance,  and  adjustment  of  fire  by 
higher  perfcHmance  Army  observation  aircraft  The  test  was  not  conducted  as  an  evaluation  of 
the  merits  of  the  T-37,  but  of  the  concept  of  operation  of  ^  aircraft  which  generally  performed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  T-37.  Completion  of  the  Project  LONG  ARM  tests  completed  action 
on  this  project^^ 

Despite  the  completion  of  the  T-37  tests,  the  Army  still  maintained  an  interest  in  the  possible 
adoption  of  jet  aircraft  In  April  1961,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development 
directed  CON  ARC  to  conduct  a  comparative  flight  evaluation  of  three  types  of  jet  airplanes.  The 
Army  Aviation  Board  was  directed  to  conduct  the  evaluation  between  the  Fiat  G-91,  the 
Northix^  N156  (F-5),  and  the  Douglas  A4D-2N.  Testing  was  accomplished  throughout  the  last 
quarter  of  FY  1961.  CONARC  recommended  on  20  September  1%1  that  further  evaluation  be 
conducted  prior  to  final  selection  of  an  Army  close  support  airplane.  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency  requiring  an  immediate  selection,  the  A4D  aircraft  was  probably  the  most  suitable 
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of  the  types  tested. 

AO-1  MOHAWK 

The  Army  Equipment  Development  Guide  of  1954  included  a  requirement  for  development 
of  a  high  performance  aircraft  for  observation,  long  range  adjustment  of  fire,  reconnaissance, 
command,  and  utility  use.  A  conference  was  held  by  the  Office,  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development,  Department  of  the  Army,  on  15  February  1956,  at  which  time  six  manufacturers 
presented  design  studies  for  an  Army-Navy  (USMC)  higher  performance  observation  airplane. 
Because  this  airplane  had  to  be  operationally  available  during  calendar  years  1958-1960,  its 
plans  needed  to  be  of  an  inherently  simple  design,  with  no  special  complicated  high  lift  device, 
which  would  ease  development  and  production  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  in  dollars  and  time. 
At  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  CONARC  prepared  military  characteristics  for 
an  Army  higher  performance  observation  aircraft  which  it  submitted  on  12  March  1956. 
Immediately  following  Secretary  Wilson’s  decision  in  November  1956  regarding  weight  restric¬ 
tions  on  Army  aircraft,  the  Department  of  the  Army  forwarded  a  memorandum  requesting  two 
exceptions  to  the  5,000  pound  limitation  on  fixed  wing  aircraft.  The  first  exception  was  for 
procurement  of  the  de  Havilland  DHC-4  light  transport  and  the  second  was  for  authorization  to 
continue  participation  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  development  of  an  improved  observation 
airplane.  Secretary  Wilson  approved  both  the  exceptions.^^ 

The  AO- 1  MOHAWK  fixed  wing  observation  airplane  was  originally  developed  to  meet  joint 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  requirements.  The  Marines  withdrew  from  the  project  before  the  first 
flight,  leaving  the  Army  to  continue  development  alone.  The  requirement  was  for  an  aircraft 
capable  of  rough  field  operation  with  short  take-off  performance  and  equipped  for  tactical 
observation  and  battlefield  surveillance  missions. 

The  first  Army  contract — ^placed  in  1957  through  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  which 
administered  the  program  on  behalf  of  the  Army — was  for  nine  test  items,  designated  as  the 
YAO-IAF.  The  first  flight  took  place  in  April  1959.  Later  that  year,  the  Army  contracted  for 
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thirty-five  production  model  MOHAWKs  to  be  used  for  the  test,  training,  and  assignment  to  high 
priority  units.  The  order  was  later  increased  to  a  total  of  seventy-seven  airplanes,  to  be  delivo'ed 
in  three  models.  First  were  thirty-six  AO-lAFs,  with  a  KA-30  camera  in  the  fuselage,  which 
could  be  rotated  from  the  cockpit  to  left  or  right  oblique  positions.  Upward  ejecting  flares  were 
carried  for  night  photography,  with  104  flares  mounted  in  two  pods.  The  AO-IBF  was  similar, 
but  carried  side-looking  airborne  radar  (SLAR)  in  a  long  external  pod.  This  equipment  provided 
a  permanent  radar  photographic  map  of  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  flight  path,  with  a 
developed  photograph  available  in  the  cockpit  within  seconds  of  the  film  being  exposed. 
Seventeen  of  the  first  seventy-seven  MOHAWKfi  were  ordered  as  AO-IBF  models;  the  first 
flew  in  1960.  The  third  MOHAWK  series  was  the  AO-ICF,  of  which  twenty-four  wwe  ordered 
from  the  initial  contracts.  This  model  differed  from  the  AO-1  AF  only  in  having  UAS-4  infrared 
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mappmg  equipment. 

On  25  October  1960,  an  interim  report  was  submitted  based  upon  the  Army  Aviation  Board’s 
participation  in  the  Navy  trials  and  approximately  200  hours  of  flight  time  at  Fon  Rucker.  The 
report  recommended  that  the  distribution  of  AO-1  airplanes  be  limited  to  CONUS  activities 
pending  the  correction  of  discrepancies  described  in  the  report.  CONARC  concluded  in  June 
1961  that  the  AO- 1  was  suitable  for  Army  use  as  a  combat  surveillance  airplane,  provided  that 
appropriate  engines  were  furnished  and  the  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  disclosed  by  the 
service  test  were  corrected.  CONARC  recommended  that  action  be  taken  to  extend  the  service 
life  and  improve  the  reliability  of  the  T-53  turbine  engine.^’ 

Planning  for  MOHAWK  training  began  even  before  the  first  aircraft  flew.  In  July  1958,  Brig. 
Gen.  Ernest  F.  Easterbrook,  the  Director  of  Army  Aviation,  requested  that  CONARC  prepare 
plans  for  specialized  training.  On  7  October,  CONARC  submitted  a  plan  for  initiating  uaining 
for  operational  and  maintenance  personnel  and  recommendations  on  actions  required  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  Personnel  to  support  the  test  activities  and  initiate  school  training  on 
the  MOHAWK  would  be  given  specialized  training  by  Grumman  and  Lycoming  on  a 
contract  basis. 

Before  attending  these  factory  training  courses,  pilots  had  to  undergo  indoctrination  training 
in  high  altitude  flying  and  ejection  seat  operation.  Because  the  Army  did  not  have  the  capability 
to  conduct  this  training,  CONARC  recommended  that  arrangements  be  made  with  the  Air  Force 
or  the  Navy  to  provide  this  type  of  training  for  Army  personnel.^^ 

Major  problems  developed  as  a  result  of  the  multiplicity  of  systems  involved  in  the 
MOHAWK  and  delays  in  qualification  and  production  of  acceptable  turbine  engines,  radar  and 
infrared  surveillance  sensors,  photographic  systems,  and  ground  support  equipment.  CONARC 
crew  training  was  originally  scheduled  to  begin  in  May  1960,  but  slippage  in  the  availability  of 
aircraft  required  repeated  rescheduling.  As  a  result,  training  did  not  start  until  April  I%1. 
CONARC  representatives  attended  systems  management  meetings  at  the  Department  of  die 
Army  on  24  August  and  15  November  1960  in  order  to  coordinate  corrective  actions  with  all 
agencies  involved. 
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Forty  MOHAWKs  had  been  produced  by  the  end  of  FY  1961 ;  two  were  issued  to  the  Army 
Aviation  School,  the  balance  were  involved  in  tests  or  were  at  the  Grumman  plant  awaiting  the 
results  of  tests  to  establish  a  firm  electronic  conHguration.  Ground  support  equipment  generally 
was  not  in  existence  or  was  in  short  supply.  Small  items,  such  as  oxygen  masks  and  attachments, 
photographic  flares,  and  ejection  seat  cartridges,  had  not  been  programmed.  During  the  year, 
actions  continued  in  the  development  of  a  distribution  schedule  for  the  AO-1  to  CONUS  and 
overseas  commands.  Problems  centered  around  the  establishment  of  pipeline  support  of  spare 
parts  to  overseas  areas  and  CONUS  posts  fw  the  airframe,  engine,  the  new  camera,  signal 
electronics,  and  avionics  equipment. 

Because  of  the  numerous  deficiencies,  CONARC  conducted  an  additional  series  of  confir¬ 
matory  tests  on  the  MOHAWK  which  disclosed  that  not  all  the  problems  previously  reported 
had  been  corrected.  On  26  March  1962,  CONARC  recommended  that  corrective  action  be 
taken.  The  [woblems,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  deployment  of  the  first  AO- Is  to  Vietnam. 
During  FY  1962,  the  Department  of  the  Army  developed  a  surveillance  concept  using  armed 
AO- Is.  In  addition  to  their  trarmal  surveillance  mission,  the  aircraft  were  armed  and  capable  of 
attacking  ground  targets  or  could  be  used  to  provide  close  air  support.  The  use  of  the  MOHAWK 
in  this  role  was  to  cause  serious  problems  with  the  Air  Force  in  the  following  years.  The  23d 
Special  Warfare  Aviation  Detachment  was  equipped  with  the  armed  MOHAWK  and  deployed 
to  Vietnam  during  FY  1962.^*^ 

Even  as  the  MOHAWK  entered  service,  the  Army  began  development  of  the  next  generation 
of  observation  aircraft.  In  September  1%1,  CONARC  began  active  participation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  manned  surveillance  aircraft  by  designating  a  representative  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Transportation  Research  Command  System  Fitasing  Group  which  was  conducting  the  research 
on  the  project.  The  objective  of  the  group  was  to  provide  and  coordinate  the  essential  elements 
of  information  for  defining  the  technical  and  operational  characteristics  of  the  aircraft  configura¬ 
tion.  The  group  flndings  would  be  provided  as  input  into  an  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development  study  being  done  by  Canadair  on  survivability  of  the  manned  surveillance  aircraft. 
This  type  aircraft  had  been  recommended  for  development  by  the  Rogers  Board.  In  December, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  directed  CONARC  to  furnish  a  member  of  the  Project  Advisory 
Group  for  the  new  surveillance  aircraft.  The  group  would  provide  advisory  and  coordinating 
functions  with  respect  to  the  overall  objectives  of  the  Systems  Phasing  Group,^^ 

AC-1  CARIBOU 

Immediately  after  Secretary  Wilson’s  memorandum  of  November  1956  reconfirmed  the 
5,0(X)-pound  weight  limitation  of  fixed  wing  aircraft,  the  Department  of  the  Army  requested  an 
exception  in  order  to  procure  five  de  Havtlland  DHC4  airplanes  for  evaluation  of  their 
suitability  to  meet  the  requirement  for  a  3-ton  payload  transport  having  a  short  take-off  and 
landing  capability.  Secretary  Wilson  apjxoved  this  request,  and  the  aircraft  were  delivered  in 
February  1959.  DCSOPS,  Department  of  the  Army,  recommended  the  purchase  of  an  additional 
twenty  aircraft  to  organize  and  equip  a  company  for  test  purposes.'*^ 
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Distribution  of  the  troop  test  directive  for  the  AC-1  CARIBOU,  the  Army  designation  given 
to  the  de  Havilland  transport,  had  been  made  on  18  June  1959.  The  troop  test  was  to  be 
conducted  in  four  phases  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1960.  Final  responsibility  for  the  troop  test 
was  assigned  to  the  Commanding  General,  Third  Army.  The  Commanding  Generals,  Second 
and  Fourth  Armies,  had  responsibilities  for  the  conduct  of  certain  phases  of  the  test  as  well  as 
for  comments  in  the  rinal  report  The  1st  Aviation  Company  was  designated  as  the  test  unit  and 
was  reorganized  under  TOE  1-107T  with  initial  equipment  of  four  AC-1  CARIBOU  and  eight 
U-IA  OTTERS.  The  final  phase  of  the  test  provided  for  participation  in  Exercise  BRIGHT 
STAR  employing  the  maximum  number  of  CARIBOU  aircraft  that  could  be  made  available  to 
the  unit 

The  objectives  of  the  troop  test  of  the  AC-1  were  to  develop  docnine,  tactics,  techniques,  and 
operational  and  organizational  concepts  for  Army  3-ton  short  take-off  and  landing  transport 
aircraft  units.  These  objectives  were  to  be  acccxnplished  through  operational  experience  in  four 
phases  over  a  7-month  period.  The  initial  training  of  the  1st  Aviation  Company  and  the  first 
phase  of  the  troop  test  were  to  be  conducted  at  Fort  Benning. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  training  was  originally  scheduled  to  start  on  1  April  1960  and  last  for 
three  months.  The  first  phase  of  the  troop  test  was  scheduled  for  one  month.  The  second  phase 
was  also  scheduled  for  one  month,  beginning  1  August,  and  was  to  be  conducted  at  Fort  Sill, 
followed  by  a  third  phase  of  one  month  at  Fort  Knox.  The  fourth  and  last  phase  provided  for 
participation  in  Exercise  BRIGHT  STAR  fw  a  15-day  period  beginning  in  October.  Phase  IV 
was  to  be  conducted  at  Fort  Bragg  and  Fort  Campbell.  A  provisional  maintenance  unit  was 
provided  by  the  Chief  of  Transportation  to  ^complish  third  echelon  maintenance  and  supply 
functions  in  support  of  the  test  unit. 

The  start  of  the  troop  test  was  delayed  as  a  result  of  late  receipt  of  the  aircraft  Also,  the  test 
director  made  recommendations  that  certain  test  objectives  be  revised  to  permit  accomplishing 
the  test  within  specified  periods.  CONARC  published  a  new  test  directive  in  early  January  1961 
which  provided  for  five  phases  of  testing.  Phase  I  would  take  place  1  September  1960-15 
January  1961  at  Fort  Benning  and  would  include  pretest  training  as  well  as  the  Army  Training 
Test  Phase  n,  22  January-22  February  at  Fort  Sill,  and  Phase  III,  1-31  March  at  Fort  Knox 
would  accomplish  the  test  objectives.  Phase  IV,  1-31  July  at  Fort  Benning  would  cover  the 
logistical  test  objectives.  The  troop  test  concluded  with  Phase  V,  which  consisted  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  Exercise  SWIFT  STRIKE.^* 

Delays  continued  to  affect  the  start  of  the  troop  test  In  February  1960,  the  phase  at  Fort 
Benning  was  slipped  to  February- April  1961,  and  in  December  it  was  slipped  further  to 
April-June  1961.  Interim  doctrine  for  employment  of  fixed  wing  aviation  companies  was 
submitted  by  the  Army  Aviation  School  as  a  revision  to  Chapter  5  of  FM  1-5,  Army  Aviation 
Organizations  and  Employment,  and  was  approved  for  test  purposes  by  CONARC  on  1  June 
1960.  A  Pretest  Training  Schedule  and  an  Army  Training  Test,  submitted  by  the  Army  Aviation 
School  for  use  in  attaining  training  objectives  by  fixed  wing  aviation  companies,  were  ap¬ 
proved  for  troop  test  purposes  by  CONARC  on  19  May  1960.'*^ 
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Despite  the  delays  in  troop  testing,  sufficient  aircraft  were  obtained  to  conduct  the  service 
tests  of  the  CARIBOU.  Three  YAC-ls  were  turned  over  to  the  Army  on  8  October  1959, 
followed  by  two  more  in  November.  Extensive  service  tests  were  conducted  which  uncovo'ed 
numerous  deOciencies  which  needed  correction  before  the  aircraft  went  into  production.^^ 

The  service  tests  of  the  AC-1  had  proved  so  promising  by  February  1960  that  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corps  was  ready  to  request  a  Standard  A  classification  in  order  to  procure  greater 
quantities  of  the  aircraft  Seven  additional  aircraft  were  on  order  at  that  time  and  procurement 
had  started  for  fifteen  more  to  be  delivered  by  the  end  of  FY  1960. 

A  request  for  a  Standard  A  classification  tan  into  trouble  from  two  sources  when  brought 
before  the  Transportation  Corps  Technical  Committee  on  17  March.  The  Surgeon  General  did 
not  like  the  number  of  litters  being  fitted  into  the  aircraft  and  objected  to  the  type  of  supports 
being  inserted  for  them.  The  Surgeon  General  consulted  with  de  Havilland  and  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corps  to  resolve  the  difficulties.  CONARC  wanted  to  extend  the  limited  production 
classification  until  after  the  completion  of  service  tests.  Such  action  need  not  prevent  {xocure- 
ment  of  the  fifteen  additional  aircraft  and  would  ensure  that  any  deficiencies  found  in  the  test 
would  be  corrected  by  the  manufacturer.  The  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  agreed  with 
this  view  on  7  April,  commenting  that  the  AC-I  would  undoubtedly  qualify  as  Standard  A  at  the 
end  of  testing  in  June.  The  fifteen  aircraft  were  purchased  with  FY  1960  funds  under  the  limited 
production  classification. 

As  the  service  tests  continued,  reports  constantly  indicated  that  the  AC-1  performed  well.  On 
13  May,  the  Transportation  Corps  Technical  Committee  coordinating  subcommittee  reopened 
the  subject  of  type  classification.  Approval  of  the  Standard  A  classification  came  on  21  July. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  certified  the  AC-1  to  be  airworthy  on  23  December  and,  in  the 
same  month,  the  Transportation  Corps  contracted  through  the  Air  Force  for  thirty-four 
additional  aircraft^’ 

From  early  February  to  mid-June  1961,  the  Commanding  General,  Third  Army,  conducted  a 
thorough  series  of  troop  tests  with  four  AC-Is  at  Fort  Benning.  The  general  objectives  were  to 
test  and  evaluate  TOE  1-107T,  Aviation  Company,  Fixed  Wing,  Light  Transport,  modified  to 
accommodate  sixteen  AC- Is,  and  to  determine  the  adequacy  and  suitability  of  organization, 
equipment,  missions,  doctrine,  tactics,  procedures,  and  techniques  for  the  support  of  combat 
units  of  the  field  army.  Each  exercise  evolved  from  a  tactical  problem  played  out  on  maps. 
Distances,  timing,  and  restrictions  to  air  corridors  had  meaning  when  tied  to  a  definite  combat 
situation.  The  124th  Terminal  Service  Detachment  of  the  1 1th  Transportation  Battalion  made 
all  weight  and  balance  computations  and  loaded  and  unloaded  the  cargo,  personnel,  and 
equipment  The  transport  aviation  company  landed  the  transports  on  partially  prepared  fields 
and  in  open  meadows  within  landing  zones  which  varied  in  length  from  1,600  to  4,000  feet. 
Flights  at  night  and  during  heavy  weather  added  to  the  realism. 

The  troop  test  was  conducted  by  the  Infantry  School  using  the  1st  Aviation  Company, 
equipped  with  four  AC-ls  and  eight  U-IA  OTTERs.  The  final  report  of  the  test,  submitted  on 
12  July  by  Third  Army,  recommended  that  TOE  1-107T  be  changed  to  an  organization  of  three 
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flight  platoons  of  eight  AC- 1  s  each,  with  an  aggregate  personnel  strength  of  2 1 0.  The  report  also 
recommended  that  aviation  companies  equipped  with  AC- Is  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  one 
company  per  corps  and  one  company  per  field  army  and  that  a  field  maintenance  detachment  be 
developed  to  provide  on  site  support  to  the  unit. 

Third  Army  forwarded  the  report  on  26  July,  concurring  in  recommendations  for  minor 
revisions.  At  the  time  this  report  of  troop  test  was  under  consideration  at  CONARC,  the  final 
positions  were  established  on  the  RODAC-70  study  and  on  an  aviation  unit  TOE  prefix  study. 
These  actions,  plus  the  conclusion  that  a  24-  aircraft  company  structure  was  too  large  for  use  in 
a  tactical  or  logistical  role,  prompted  a  modification  of  the  troop  test  recommendations.  CON- 
ARC  informed  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  16  February  1962  that  a  requirement  existed 
within  the  field  army  for  two  types  of  AC-1  aviation  companies,  one  (built  around  approximately 
nine  aircraft)  to  support  tactical  operations  and  the  other  (built  around  approximately  eighteen) 
to  support  logistical  operations.  Assignment  of  AC-1  equipped  units  was  to  be  in  accordance 
with  organizational  concepts  contained  in  the  RODAC-70  concept  Field  maintenance  support 
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would  be  provided  by  the  existing  transportation  aircraft  direct  support  companies. 

Convertiplanes  and  Vertical  Lift  Research  Vehicles 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  fixed  wing  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  for  immediate 
tactical  use,  the  Army  participated  in  numerous  experimental  developments  of  convertiplanes 
and  vertical  lift  research  vehicles.  It  was  hoped  that  the  various  convertiplane  designs  tested 
would  eventually  lead  to  the  development  of  a  fixed  wing  aircraft  which  could  take  off  vertically 
like  a  helicopter.  The  vertical  lift  vehicles  generally  fell  into  the  class  of  providing  the  individual 
soldier  a  limited  flying  ability  or  to  provide  a  flying  jeep. 

Convertiplanes 

Typical  of  the  convertiplanes  was  the  McDonnell  XV-1,  which  made  its  first  conversion  flight 
in  March  1955.  The  Army  procured  two  of  these  aircraft  which  had  a  helicopter  rotor  for  lift 
and  a  small  jet  engine  for  horizontal  flight.  The  Bell  XV-3  also  combined  the  characteristics  of 
the  helicopter  and  the  airplane.  The  project  started  in  1951  under  a  joint  Army- Air  Fcn-ce 
contract  which  called  for  Bell  Helicopter  Company,  Doak  Aircraft  Company,  and  Ryan 
Aeronautical  Company  to  develop  a  convertiplane  for  Army  consideration. 

Bell  began  extensive  testing,  and  later  the  other  two  companies  dropped  out  of  the  program. 
Bell  completed  two  XV-3s  in  February  1955  and  placed  them  in  a  ground  test  program.  The 
initial  flight  of  an  XV-3  took  place  on  23  August,  but  the  aircraft  was  destroyed  on  25  October 
1956  in  an  accident  caused  by  instability  of  the  3-bladed  prop-rotor.  The  prop-rotors  were 
replaced  on  the  second  XV-3  with  a  2-bladed,  semi-rigid  model  which  proved  satisfactory. 

The  XV-3  achieved  100  percent  in-flight  ccmvmion  of  its  tilt  rotors  on  18  December  1958. 
The  full  conversion  was  the  world’s  first  by  a  tilt-rotor  fixed  wing  aircraft.  The  XV-3  conversion 
took  about  ten  seconds  if  done  continuously  or  it  was  accomplished  by  a  gradual  step-by-step 
basis.  This  process  entailed  transferring  the  lift  from  the  rotors  to  the  wings  without  loss  of 
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altitude.  The  XV-3  ultimately  went  through  more  than  100  full  conversions,  but  the  project  was 
terminated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tests.^^ 

Flying  Saucer 

A  briefing  by  representatives  of  Aircraft  Armaments,  Inc.,  of  Cockeysville,  Maryland,  on  the 
flying  combat  vehicle  was  given  to  senior  officers  and  representatives  of  the  CONARC  staff 
sections  on  21  August  19S7.  As  a  result  of  this  briefing,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Research 
and  Development,  Department  of  the  Army,  on  22  October,  stating  CONARC  interest  in  the 
flying  saucer  concept  and  requesting  initiation  of  a  feasibility  study  of  a  manned  flying  saucer. 
The  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  replied  on  21  November,  advising  that  he  had  reviewed 
a  current  Air  Force  project  with  AVRO  Aircraft,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  which  was  similar  to  the 
Aircrafts  Armaments  proposal  and  which  appeared  promising.  CONARC  was  invited  to  attend 
an  AVRO  presentation  at  the  Pentagon  on  29  November.  After  this  briefing,  the  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development  forwarded  copies  of  an  AVRO  brochure  to  CONARC,  requesting 
review  and  recommendations  on  the  AVRO  proposal.  This  project  was  considered  important 
because  the  impact  of  a  successful  Hying  saucer  concept  could  revolutionize  the  Army’s  aircraft 
development  and  vehicle  program  and  might  be  capable  of  reducing  the  Army’s  inventory  of 
aircraft  and  vehicles  to  a  minimum.^'* 

On  22  January  1958,  CONARC  representatives  visited  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  to  determine  the  status  of  the  AVRO  proposal  to  build  two  Avromobiles  for  research 
purposes  and  to  determine  the  schedule  of  availability  of  test  items.  The  Commanding  General, 
CONARC,  had  concurred  in  purchasing  two  items  at  a  cost  of  $2,028,670.  Manufacture  of  the 
two  vehicles  would  be  in  accta-dance  with  the  following  schedule:  mock-up  of  first  model  in 
late  September  or  early  October;  first  vehicle  rolled  out  twelve  months  after  date  of  contract; 
ground  and  flight  testing  by  the  contractor  six  to  nine  months  after  roll-out  of  first  vehicle; 
second  vehicle  rolled  out  twenty  months  after  date  of  contract;  availability  of  several  models  for 
testing  by  Army  troops  estimated  to  be  mid-1962. 

The  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  commented  that  the  Avromobile,  with  a  payload  of 
1,000  pounds,  would  satisfy  the  requirement  for  a  utility  helicopter  and  a  utility  fixed  wing 
airplane  with  VTOL  capabilities.  The  Avromobile  would  replace  the  H-40  helicopter  after  1 962. 
A  requirement  would  still  exist  for  a  simple  2-pIace  reconnaissance  helicopter  and  possibly  for 
small  observation  airplanes.  The  aerial  jeep  was  basically  a  research  vehicle  and  was  considered 
as  a  stepping  stone  from  ground  surface  pressure  vehicles  to  the  AVRO  or  zero  ground  pressure 
vehicles.  If  the  AVRO  concept  proved  successful,  the  aerial  jeep  would  be  abandoned. 

The  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  went  on  to  say  that  there  still  would  be  a  possible 
requirement  for  a  flying  crane  device  since  it  was  not  known  if  the  AVRO  concept  would  be 
operationally  suitable  as  an  external  load  carrying  vehicle.  Eventually,  the  larger  versions  of  the 
AVRO  would  replace  the  medium  and  light  transport  helicopters  and  airplanes.  The  AVRO 
vehicle  would  satisfy  all  requirements  for  reconnaissance  drones  and  possibly  the  other  drone 
systems,  including  cargo. 
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The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation  advised  CONARC  that  the  signed  AVRO  contract 
had  been  returned  to  the  Air  Force  for  their  signature  on  23  June  1958.^^ 

The  saucer-shaped  craft,  designated  as  the  VZ-9V  by  the  Army,  was  powered  by  three 
Continental  J69  turbojet  engines.  These  drove  the  central  fan  which  provided  a  peripheral  air 
curtain  and  ground  cushion  for  VTOL  operaticm.  The  air  intakes  for  the  engine  were  in  the 
center,  while  the  focusing  ring  control  was  located  around  the  bottom  edge.  The  body  of  the 
saucer  was  designed  for  aerodynamic  lift  in  forward  flight,  and  the  craft  was  intended  to  have  a 
maximum  speed  of  300  mph  at  high  altitudes  and  a  range  of  1,000  miles.  Two  craft  of  this  type 
were  built  by  AVRO  for  the  Army  and  tested  from  1959  to  1961.  The  project  was  discontinued 
in  late  1961  due  to  problems  with  internal  aerodynamic  losses  and  uncontrollable  pitching’^^ 

The  Status  of  Aircraft  Development 

By  1961,  most  of  the  types  of  aircraft  needed  by  the  Army  to  implement  fully  the  airmobile 
concept  had  been  developed.  The  early  expectations  regarding  the  numerical  expansion  of 
Army  aircraft  however,  had  not  been  achieved.  In  1955,  it  had  been  estimated  that  the  Army 
would  be  (grating  8,500  aircraft  in  1959.  By  1961,  the  Arniy  was  still  3,000  aircraft  short  of 
this  goal  and  inventtMy  forecasts  for  1970  also  fell  short  of  the  target.  Twelve  helicopter 
battalions  had  been  estimated  for  1959,  including  a  heavy  lift  capability.  There  were  only  twenty 
helicopter  companies  in  existence  in  1961,  and  the  H-37  helicopter — the  largest  in  the  Army 
inventory — ^was  limited  to  about  a  3-ton  capacity. 

Planning  in  the  mid-  1950s  had  assumed  a  larger  Army  and  larger  budgets  than  were  actually 

provided.  The  Anny  had  also  proved  over-optimistic  in  forecasting  certain  technical  advances 

in  the  area  of  all-weather  flight  and  advances  in  speed,  range,  and  load  carrying  capacity  of 

57 

helicopters.  Development  had  not  progressed  at  the  anticipated  pace. 

Despite  these  shortfalls,  the  progress  made  during  the  period  was  remarkable.  In  the  next  few 
years,  the  numbers  of  aircraft  and  aviation  units  would  increase  far  beyond  anything  imagined 
in  the  1950s.  This  rapid  expansion  was  made  possible  by  the  accomplishments  of  the  late  1950s. 
The  aircraft  developed  during  this  period  were  to  prove  far  more  versatile  than  had  been  expected 
and  were  to  meet  fully  the  requirements  of  airmobility. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AVIATION  TRAINING 

The  Army  had  developed  a  firm  foundation  for  its  aviation  training  with  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Army  Aviation  School  at  Fort  Rucker.  As  1955  began,  the  most  aggravating 
training  problem  was  the  continued  sharing  of  Army  aviation  with  the  Air  Force.  The  efforts  to 
consolidate  all  training  under  Army  control  bore  fniit  during  the  next  two  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Army  Aviation  School  continued  to  grow,  and  new  unit  training  commands 
were  established. 


TVansfer  of  Training  from  the  Air  Force 

Early  Interest  in  Training  Consolidation 

Attempts  had  been  made  to  consolidate  all  Army  aviation  training  under  Army  control  since 
before  the  Korean  conflict.  Financial  problems  and  Air  Force  reluctance  to  transfer  the  respon¬ 
sibility  had  aborted  the  effort  of  early  1954.  In  November,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  noted  in 
a  memo  to  the  Secretary  of  IDefense  that  the  increased  Army  use  of  helicopters  and  fixed  wing 
aircraft  made  it  essential  to  maintain  maximum  efficiency  and  flexibility  in  the  training  of  Army 
personnel.  The  Army  was  convinced  that  by  managing  all  aviation  training,  its  personnel  would 
be  better  utilized  and  more  responsive  to  special  needs.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  therefore 
urged  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  transfer  to  the  Army  the  primary  pilot  and  mechanic  training 
of  aviation  personnel  then  being  conducted  by  the  Air  Force  at  Gary  Air  Force  Base. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  presented  two  possible  solutions.  The  Army  could  use 
contractor-furnished  facilities  for  primary  fixed  wing  training  and  for  primary  helicopter  train¬ 
ing,  thus  freeing  Gary  Air  Force  Base  for  Air  Force  use.  Or,  as  an  alternative,  Gary  Air  Force 
Base  could  be  transferred  to  the  Army  for  primary  helicopter  and  fixed  wing  training  if  the  Air 
Force  had  no  other  requirements  for  the  base.  Either  solution  provided  full  utilization  of  existing 
facilities  without  duplication. 

Because  the  Air  Force  successfully  contracted  with  civilian  flying  schools  for  all  primary  pilot 
training  of  Air  Force  pilots,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  believed  that  contract  training  was 
economical  and  effective.  If  full  responsibility  for  Army  aviation  training  were  assigned  to  the 
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Army,  the  Army  would  prt^se  to  conduct  all  primary  flight  training  by  contract  with  civilian 
flying  schools.* 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  January  1955,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  fw  Manpower  and  Personnel  Carter  L.  Burgess  reported  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  disagreement  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  over  training 
responsibilities  had  resulted  in  duplicate  requests  for  funds  to  conduct  primary  flight  training  in 
the  FY  1956  program.  The  Army  insisted  that  crmtrol  of  all  aviation  training  would  be  more 
efficient  and  economical  and  that  it  in  no  way  duplicated  Air  Force  training.  The  Air  FcHce 
disagreed,  claiming  that  duplication  already  existed.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  there¬ 
fore  proposed  a  detailed  study  of  the  [Hoblem  to  determine  ^proiviate  training  responsibility 
for  aviation  personnel  required  by  the  Army.  A  study  of  the  flight  and  technical  training 
programs  of  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  would  be  conducted  to  determine  Air  Force 
capability  to  provide  trained  personnel.  The  relative  costs  involved  in  the  separation  of  Army 
aviation  courses  as  against  Army  utilization  of  Air  Force  facilities  to  meet  Army  needs  would 
also  be  compared. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  informed  CONARC  that  action  had  been  taken  to  include  $1.8 
million  in  the  FY  1956  budget  for  civilian  contract  primary  flight  training  for  cargo  helicopter 
pilots.  On  25  March,  the  Department  of  the  Army  requested  that  CONARC  establish  and 
supervise  the  training.  Final  proposals  were  received  from  the  Army  Aviation  School  on  31 
May,  and  CONARC  submitted  its  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  6  June. 
Ten  days  later,  the  Department  of  the  Army  designated  Third  Army  as  the  negotiator  of  the 
contract  and  established  1  October  as  the  starting  date.  Because  of  funding  and  negotiating 
difficulties  the  tentative  date  of  the  contract  was  delayed  from  1  October  to  1  May  1956.  The 
original  contract  would  continue  through  fiscal  year  1957  for  a  total  of  fourteen  months.'* 

In  late  1955,  the  Air  Force  requested  that  part  of  the  Army’s  input  to  primary  fixed  wing 
classes  conducted  at  Gary  Air  Force  Base  be  directed  to  Spence  Air  Force  Base,  Moultrie, 
Geo'gia.  The  twenty-seven  students  in  Class  56-7  began  training  on  3  January  1956  and  became 
the  fust  Army  students  to  receive  training  in  the  L-19  from  a  civilian  contractor.^ 

Army  Assumption  of  lyaining  Responsibility 

After  thorough  consideration  of  all  factors  involved  in  Army  aviation  training,  and  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  the  Department  of  Defense  concluded 
on  19  April  1956  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  should  have  responsibility  for  the  aviation 
training  required  to  suppwt  Army  activities.  This  responsibility  was  to  include  the  four  aviation 
training  courses  then  being  conducted  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  by  the  Air  Force. 

As  a  matter  of  economy  and  of  operational  efficiency,  existing  facilities  and  in-place 
equipment  was  to  be  utilized  to  minimize  additional  and  highly  specialized  construction.  Those 
purposes  would  best  be  served  by  using  existing  facilities  at  Wolters  and  Gary  Air  Force  Bases 
ratho’  than  establishing  and  operating  those  activities  on  additional  nongovernmental  facilities. 
Both  of  the  bases  were  surplus  to  Air  Force  requirements  and  had  been  scheduled  for 
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Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  primary  helicopter  school  and  Camp  Walters,  Texas. 


inactivation.  The  Army  was  to  conduct  primary  fixed  wing  pilot  training  by  civilian  contractCM’ 
at  Gary  Air  Force  Base,  San  Marcos,  Texas,  and  primary  helicopter  pilot  training  by  civilian 
contractor  at  Wolters  Air  Force  Base,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas. 

The  transfer  of  program  and  command  responsibilities  would  relieve  the  Air  Force  of 
providing  maintenance  personnel  suppot  fa*  elements  of  Army  aviation  training.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  was  directed  to  formulate  plans 
for  the  orderly,  effective,  and  timely  assumption  of  the  transferred  responsibilities  and  submit 
such  plans  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  fcv  ai^roval.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  were  directed  to  develop  guidelines  f<x  the  transfer  agreement  and  submit  them  jointly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  approval  by  1  May  1956.^ 

CONARC  assisted  in  the  development  of  an  Army  position  through  participation  in  a 
conference  conducted  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  Department  of  the  Army, 
23-2S  April.  Other  participants  included  representatives  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Army  Aviation 
School,  and  Fourth  Army.  On  27  April,  CONARC  assigned  to  the  Commanding  General,  Fourth 
Army,  the  command  of  Gary  and  Wolters  at  such  time  as  the  transfer  became  effective  and 
designated  the  Commandant,  Army  Aviation  School,  as  technical  adviser  to  assist  Fourth  Army 
in  the  development  and  consummation  of  the  necessary  planning. 
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On  2  May,  the  Department  of  the  Army  directed  CX>NARC  to  initiate  planning  and  to  take 
necessary  action  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  training.  This  included  the  phasing  in  of  contract 
training  for  fixed  wing  pilots  at  Gary  Air  Force  Base  with  the  target  date  of  IS  November,  and 
the  initiation  of  mechanics  courses  and  officer  courses  at  Fort  Rucker.  CONARC  would  initiate 
contract  primary  training  for  cargo  helicopter  pilots  at  Wolters  Air  Force  Base  with  a  target  date 
of  1  January  1957. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  required  detailed  planning  at  all  levels  of  command,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  requested  that  it  be  furnished  military  and  civilian  personnel  space  require¬ 
ments,  identified  by  grade  and  MOS,  and  Maintenance  and  Operation  funds  required  by  project, 
giving  details  and  indicating  bases  and  method  of  computation.  The  Department  also  requested 
that  CONARC  report  the  capability  of  the  CONUS  armies  to  meet  enlisted  personnel  require¬ 
ments  from  their  own  resources.  Maintenance  and  Operation  repairs  and  utilities  projects  which 
would  require  Department  of  the  Army  ai^roval  would  also  be  reported,  indicating  costs. 
Construction  line  item  priority  lists  and  detailed  justification  sheets  for  construction  projects 
recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  FY 1958  Military  Construction,  Army  (MCA)  program  would 
be  in  integrated  sequence  to  indicate  their  appropriate  priority  within  line  items  pre¬ 
viously  submitted. 

On  9  May,  CONARC  directed  Fourth  Army  to  furnish  directly  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
information  pertaining  to  personnel  spaces  and  Maintenance  and  Operation  fund  requirements 
for  Gary  and  Wolters  and  estimated  costs  of  repairs  tuid  utilities  projects.  Fourth  Army  would 
complete  detailed  plans  and  implement  them  by  joint  coordination  between  its  headquarters  and 
the  Air  Training  Command  or  the  Continental  Air  Command  of  the  Air  Force.  On  10  May, 
CONARC  assigned  the  Army  Aviation  School  the  responsibility  for  the  Officer  Rotary  Wing 
Pilot  Course  and  the  two  enlisted  mechanics  courses  then  being  conducted  at  Gary  Air  Force 
Base  and  directed  that  phased  plans  for  the  orderly  assumption  of  these  additional 
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missions  be  submitted. 

A  major  concern  of  CONARC  during  this  transition  period  was  the  optimum  distribution  of 
the  various  Army  aviation  training  courses  among  the  three  installations  soon  to  be  at  its 
disposal.  Another  {Hoblem  was  the  orderly  phasing  out  of  the  various  types  of  training  being 
conducted  for  the  Army  by  the  Air  Force  and  the  timely  rescheduling  of  this  training,  in  some 
cases  at  new  locations,  in  others,  under  civilian  contract.  CONARC  submitted  its  plan  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  9  June.  Both  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  approved  the  CONARC  plan. 

The  plan  provided  that  the  Fixed  Wing  Officer  Pilot  Course  (Army  Primary  Flight  Training) 
would  be  retained  at  Gary.  By  terminating  Air  Force  instruction  as  of  1  December  1956  and 
resuming  instruction  under  civilian  contract  beginning  on  or  about  1  January  1957,  the  scheduled 
course  input  could  still  be  maintained.  The  Officer  Rotary  Wing  Pilot  Training  Course  would  be 
transferred  from  Gary  to  Fort  Rucker.  Input  to  this  course  at  Gary  was  to  terminate  in 
June  1956,  with  the  last  students  phasing  out  in  August.  The  first  class  scheduled  for  Fort  Rucker 
would  begin  on  13  July  1956.  The  Enlisted  Fixed  Wing  Maintenance  Course  and  the  Enlisted 
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Rotaiy  Wing  Maintenance  Course  would  also  be  transferred  from  Gary  to  Rucker.  Inputs  to 
these  courses  at  Gary  to  terminate  on  or  about  1  Septembo',  with  the  remaining  students 
phased  out  by  December.  The  new  classes  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  would  begin  on 
or  about  1  October. 

The  Army  Aviator  Transport  Pilot  Course  (I^iase  II)  was  to  be  implemented  at  Camp  Wolters 
as  an  1 8- week  contract  primary  helicopter  flight  training  course  on  7  January  1957.  This  train¬ 
ing  was  to  be  followed  by  a  12-week  Army  Aviator  Transport  Pilot  Course  (Phase  III)  at  the 
Army  Aviation  School  starting  in  May  1957.  The  more  advanced  training  in  utility  and  cargo 
helicopters  would  be  implemented  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  to  qualify  students  in  transport 
helicopt^.  Army  aircraft  and  helicopters  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  for  the  training  of  Army 
students  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Army  by  1  January  1957. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  would  still  be  responsible  fw  the  completion  of  funding  of 
projects  under  construction  at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  The  Department  of  the  Army  would  be 
responsible  for  justification  and  funding  of  any  modification  of  projects  under  construction  and 
for  new  {Kojects  that  might  be  required  after  the  assumption  of  command. 

Since  the  enlisted  students  would  be  sent  to  Wolters  on  permanent  change  of  station,  it  was 
decided,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  to  transfer  the  4-week  preflight  officer  candidate  school 
training  being  conducted  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  to  Camp  Wolters.  The  transfer  was  to  be 
effective  with  the  establishment  of  contraa  uaiRing  at  Wolters,  with  the  first  pre-flight  class 
scheduled  to  begin  in  November  1956.  The  shifting  of  courses  was  designed  to  provide 
maximum  utilization  of  facilities  and  minimize  travel  and  temporary  duty  (TDY)  costs.  On  21 
June  1956,  the  Department  of  Defense  approved  the  guidelines  which  had  been  submitted  jointly 
by  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  A  Department  of  the  Army  message  on  22  June  constituted 
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authority  to  implement  the  transfer. 

On  1  July,  Army  training  at  Spence  Air  FcHce  Base  was  tominated  and  the  two  classes  in 
residence  were  transferred  to  Gary  Air  Force  Base  to  complete  their  primary  fixed  wing  training. 
In  the  short  time  that  Spence  Air  Force  Base  was  used,  128  Army  students  completed  their 
primary  training.^ 

As  a  result  of  the  assumption  of  training  responsibility  by  the  Army,  it  became  necessary  to 
move  primary  helicopter  training  for  rated  pilots  from  Gary  Air  Force  Base  to  Fort  Rucker  while 
negotiations  were  completed  for  the  Army  take  over  of  Wolters  Air  Force  Base.  Wolters  Air 
Force  Base  passed  to  Army  control  on  1  July  and  officially  became  Camp  Wolters.  The  flrst 
primary  rotary  wing  pilot  course  conducted  und^  Army  sponsorship  began  at  Fort  Rucker  on 
13  July  1956.  Because  of  a  shortage  of  rotary  wing  instructor  pilots,  the  Army  began  to  look  for 
new  sources  of  qualified  helicopter  pilots.  The  Marine  Corps  permitted  the  resignation  of 
twenty-four  pilots  who  were  accepted  in  the  Army  as  chief  warrant  officers.  The  men  rqwrted 
to  Fbrt  Rucker  in  early  August  and  were  given  an  accelerated  course  as  rotary  wing 
instructs  pilots. 

Camp  Wolters  became  the  U.S.  Army  Primary  Helicqpter  School  on  26  September  1956.  A 
contract  was  negotiated  with  Southon  Airways  Company  to  provide  flight  instruction,  ground 
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school  instiuction,  and  the  maintenance  of  government  aircraft  and  equipment  at  the  school. 
During  August  and  September,  twenty-seven  civilian  instructor  pilots  were  sent  to  Fort  Rucker 
for  standardization  training.  Problems  of  support  for  the  course  and  the  orderly  transfer  of 
equipment  and  training  aids  involved  the  Fourth  Army  and  the  Army  Aviation  School  under  the 
guidance  of  CONARC.‘° 

The  phase-out  of  Air  Force  activity  at  Gary  Air  Force  Base — ^which  was  redesignated  Camp 
Gary — and  the  phase-in  of  instruction  by  contract  was  completed  by  December.  Camp  Gary 
officially  became  an  Army  installation  on  IS  December.  Five  classes  were  canceled  to  facilitate 
this  transfer,  and  the  first  contractor  supported  course  started  in  January  19S7.  CONARC 
transferred  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  Phase  I  and  Phase  11  of  the  Army  Aviator 
Transport  Pilot  Course  from  the  Commandant,  Army  Aviation  School,  to  the  Commanding 
General,  Fourth  Army.  The  latter  was  directed  to  establish  a  contract  school  for  this  training  at 
Camp  Wolters.  A  contract  was  negotiated  and  training  under  this  new  arrangement  began  on  26 
November.**  To  support  this  course,  H-23  helicopters  were  moved  from  Fort  Rucker  to 
Camp  Wolters. 

On  7  January  19S7,  the  first  class  began  training  at  Camp  Gary  with  W.  J.  Graham  and  Sons, 
Inc.  conducting  primary  frxed  wing  flight  instruction.  A  staff  of  twenty-two  officers  and 
twenty-two  enlisted  men  were  responsible  for  the  military  operations  and  provided  quality 
control  of  the  contractor’s  job  performance.  By  1  July  19S9, 2,151  student  pilots  had  success¬ 
fully  completed  primary  training.*^ 

On  29  January  1957,  the  Department  of  the  Army  informed  CONARC  that  the  requirements 
for  warrant  officer  pilots  and  student  inputs  into  Camp  Wolters  were  being  reduced  because  of 
rescheduling  and  reduction  in  the  number  of  helicopter  units.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
requested  that  CONARC  consider  the  feasibility  of  transferring  some  of  the  training  from  the 
Army  Aviation  School  to  Camp  Wolters  to  ensure  that  the  training  load  commitments  at  Camp 
Wolters  were  maintained.  To  meet  this  requirement,  CONARC  requested  that  Fourth  Army  and 
the  Army  Aviation  School  consider  conducting  the  primary  phase  of  the  Army  Helicopter 
Aviation  Tactics  Course  at  Camp  Wolters  and  the  tactics  phase  at  Fort  Rucker.  When  the  Army 
Aviation  School  objected  to  this  ^lit,  CONARC  informed  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  26 
March  that  the  mission  of  training  one-half  of  the  scheduled  input  into  the  course  for  FY  1958 
would  be  transferred  from  Fort  Rucker  to  the  Primay  Helicopter  Training  Unit  at  Camp  Wolters. 
This  vertical  rather  than  horizontal  split  of  the  course  satisfied  the  objections  of  the  Army 
Aviation  School.  Both  Camp  Woltos  and  Fort  Rucko'  continued  to  conduct  inimary  helicop¬ 
ter  training  until  1958.  The  last  primary  class  trained  at  Fort  Rucker  graduated  on  6  September 
1958,  at  which  time  the  entire  course  was  consolidated  at  Camp  Wolters.*^ 

On  20  April  1959,  the  Department  of  the  Army  directed  that  CONARC  inactivate  Camp  Gary 
by  30  Seplemb^  1959,  and  terminate  all  Army  aviation  training  there  not  later  than  30  June. 
The  Army  Aviation  School,  in  conjunction  with  Third  and  Fourth  Annies,  Camp  Gary,  and 
CONARC,  had  previously  prepared  and  obtained  Department  of  the  Army  approval  of  a  plan 
for  the  transfer  of  primary  fixed  wing  training  to  Fbrt  Rucker.  There  were  988  Active  Army 
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officers  either  on  orders  w  programmed  for  fixed  wing  training  between  the  cut-off  class  at 
Camp  Gary  and  30  June  1960.  The  Army  Aviation  School  only  had  an  FY  1960  input  ct^lnlity 
of  780  officers.  It  was  anticipated  by  the  Dq)artment  of  the  Army  that  this  consolidation  of 
training  would  save  the  Army  approximately  $2  million  annually.^^ 

The  last  fixed  wing  primary  class  in  residence  at  Camp  Gary  moved  to  Fort  Rucker  where 
students  received  the  remainder  of  their  advanced  training.  Camp  Gary  was  inactivated  on  30 
September  1959.  Most  of  the  instructor  pilots  from  Camp  Gary  moved  to  Fort  Ruck»  along 
with  approximately  190  L-19  aircraft  On  1 1  September,  the  first  primary  fixed  wing  class  with 
seventy-eight  students  began  training  at  Lowe  Army  Air  Field  with  the  Hawthorne  School  of 
Aeronautics  conducting  the  primary  phase  of  training.  The  contractor  conducted  both  the  officer 
Fixed  Wing  Aviator  Course  and  the  Fixed  Wing  Qualification  Course.*^ 

Army  Aviation  Unit  Tactical  TVaining 

On  19  October  1954,  OCAFF  had  recommended  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  that  two 
Army  Aviation  Unit  Training  Commands  (AAUTC)  be  established  in  two  phases.  These 
AAUTCs  had  the  mission  of  activating  and  training  aviation  companies.  Phase  I  would  utilize 
the  commander  and  staff  of  an  assigned  headquarters  and  headquarters  detachment,  uansporta- 
tion  helicopter  battalion,  as  the  commander  and  staff  of  the  AAUTC.  During  Phase  II,  a  separate 
TD  unit  would  be  established.  OCAFF  recommended  that  one  command  be  established  at  Fort 
Sill  for  single  rotor  training  and  one  command  at  Fort  Riley  for  tandem  rotor  helicopter  and  trans- 
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port  airplane  training. 

On  6  December,  the  Department  of  the  Army  stated  that  personnel  shortages  prevented  the 
establishment  of  TD  units,  but  recommended  that  the  mission  be  assigned  to  the  71st  Transpor¬ 
tation  Battalion  at  Fort  Riley  and  the  45th  Transportation  Battalion  at  Fort  Sill,  CONARC 
assigned  the  training  mission  to  the  71st  Transportation  Battalion  on  24  January  1955.  On  31 
May,  CONARC  directed  that  Fifth  Army  establish  a  Provisional  Training  Command  at  Fort  Sill 
by  using  the  45th  Transportation  Battalion  and  a  TD  augmentation  of  fourteen  officer  and 
enlisted  spaces  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.^^ 

The  AAUTC  at  Fort  Sill  was  activated  and  became  operational  on  1  July  1955.  H-19s  and 
H-34s  were  used  at  this  center.  Slippage  of  helicopter  production  at  the  Sikorsky  plant  during 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1956  created  a  shortage  of  aircraft  at  the  Fort  Sill  AAUTC.  This 
slippage  seriously  curtailed  the  AAUTC’s  training  mission  because  it  delayed  transition  flight 
training  for  a  large  number  of  pilots.  CONARC  recommended  to  the  Dqiartment  of  the  Army 
that  the  assignment  of  flight  personnel  be  scheduled  to  coincide  with  the  actual  delivery  of 
aircraft  and  also  took  action  to  divert  some  of  the  pilots  at  Fort  Sill  to  duty  with 
exercise  SAGE  BRUSH. 

The  AAUTC  at  Fort  Riley  became  operational  on  18  February  1955,  although  it  was  not 
formally  organized  until  1  August  This  AAUTC  used  H-25  and  H-21  helicopters  and  U-IA 
OTTERs.  Production  sli^iage  on  the  U-lAs,  due  to  a  labor  strike  at  the  de  Havilland  plant, 
delayed  development  of  the  U-1  training  program.*^ 
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In  early  April  1956,  CONARC  noted  that  warrant  officer  cargo  helicopter  pilots,  upon 
comptetion  of  training  at  the  Army  Aviatioi  School,  were  not  prc^rly  prqrared  for  duty  in  a 
helicopto’  company.  It  was  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1957,  twenty-five  companies 
would  be  opoational.  The  normal  assigiunent  for  new  helicopter  pilots  would  be  as  replacements 
in  operational  companies.  To  prepare  the  graduate  to  serve  as  a  replacemmt,  it  was  necessary 
that  action  be  taken  to  revise  the  current  course  to  include  familiarization  training  to  the  degree 
necessary  to  qualify  the  graduate  as  a  co-pilot  in  a  cargo  helict^ter  and  to  permit  him  to  continue 
flight  transition  in  a  company  training  program. 

CONARC  desired  that  the  change  be  made  with  the  establishment  of  the  civilian  helicopto’ 

training  program.  Limited  experience  in  helicopter  trartsition  training  at  Fort  Riley  indicated 

that  the  warrant  officer  graduate  would  qualify  for  a  cargo  helicopter  more  rapidly  by  going 

directly  from  the  reconnaissance  to  the  cargo  helicopter  and  omitting  training  in  the  utility 

helicopter.  The  Army  Aviation  School  was  considering  that  procedure  in  the  preparation  of  a 

study  to  provide  the  following  information  by  15  May  1956:  amount  of  flying  time  in  the  cargo 

helicopter  which  was  requited  to  familiarize  the  graduate  only  to  the  degree  necessary  to  act  as 

ct^ilot  in  H-21s  or  H-34s  and  to  be  capable  of  continuing  training  under  a  company  training 

program;  the  time  during  the  12-week  basic  training  phase  when  the  cargo  helicopter  would  be 

introduced;  the  amount,  type,  and  schedule  of  equipment  required  to  support  the  revised  training 

program;  the  amount  of  lead  time  required  to  implement  training  on  receipt  of  the  equipment; 

personnel  impact,  if  any,  of  the  program  recommended;  and  the  estimated  increase  in  costs  and 
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where  these  costs  could  be  included  in  the  FY  1957  budget. 

Revision  in  Helicopter  Company  Activation  Schedule 

The  aviation  training  requirements  placed  on  CONARC  intimately  related  to  the  aviation  unit 
activation  schedule.  In  August  1952  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  had  approved  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  twelve  helicopter  battalions.  This  program  was  modified  in  the  following  years,  but  it 
did  provide  the  basis  on  which  the  aviation  training  program  was  developed. 

Early  in  1956,  one  class  of  the  H-34  Helicopter  Pilot  Transition  Course  had  to  be  canceled 

because  of  a  shortage  of  H-34s  at  Fort  Sill  and  the  urgent  need  for  completion  of  training  newly 

activated  and  organized  helicopter  companies.  Organizations  which  had  quotas  canceled  were 
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authorized  to  transition  pilots  into  H-34s  if  qualified  instructor  pilots  were  available  locally. 

Originally  twenty-one  rotary  wing  companies  had  been  scheduled  for  activation  by  the  end 
ofFY  1956.  Shortagesofequipment— mainly  resulting  from  delays  in  deliveries  of  H-34s— and 
training  facilities  resulted  in  a  stretch-out  of  the  training  schedule.  Deliveries  of  the  H-34s  were 
back  on  schedule  by  the  third  quarter  of  FY  1956,  but  the  limited  training  facilities  precluded 
overcoming  the  delay  in  training  new  companies.  By  the  end  of  FY  1956,  fourteen  rotary  wing 
companies  had  been  activated.^ 

On  18  January  1956,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  Department  of  the  Army, 
directed  that  CONARC  review  a  revised  schedule  for  the  activation  of  helicopter  companies. 
CONARC  did  not  agree  with  the  Department  of  the  Army  pr(qx>sed  program  due  {vimarily  to 
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facility  limitations  at  Fort  Riley  and  on  10  March  forwarded  its  own  activation  and  stationing 
program  based  on  facilities  capabilities. 

Meanwhile,  on  10  February,  the  Department  of  the  Army  directed  CONARC  to  take  neces¬ 
sary  action  to  ensure  that  construction  requirerrrents,  based  upon  the  Department  of  the  Army’s 
proposed  helicopter  stationing  i^,  were  itKluded  in  the  FY 1958  MCA  program  of  the  CONUS 
armies  to  provide  airfield  facilities.  CONARC  recommended  that  planned  stationing  of  helicop- 
tet  units  at  Forts  Ord  and  Polk  be  deferred  until  hangar  and  shop  space  was  constructed,  and  that 
special  consideration  not  be  given  to  aviation  facilities  for  FY  1958,  but  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  CONUS  army  commanders.  On  12  April,  the  Department  of  the  Army  requested 
CONARC  comments  on  a  revised  helict^ter  stationing  schedule  which  incorporated  previous 
CONARC  recommendations.  CONARC  suimiitted  its  concurrence,  in  general,  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  program  and  further  stationing  recommendations  on  14  May.  On  15  June,  the 

Department  of  the  Army  forwarded  the  activation  and  dqiloyment  schedule  of  transportation 
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helicopter  battalions  and  the  aviation  unit  acuvation  and  stauoning  schedule. 

On  18  September  1956,  a  conference  was  held  at  CONARC  with  Col.  H.D.  Edson,  the  Deputy 
Director  of  Army  Aviation,  and  other  Department  of  the  Army  staff  rqiresentatives,  to  discuss 
several  problems  regarding  the  transportation  helicopter  program.  Three  major  subjects  were 
discussed  at  the  conference.  Deficiencies  existed  in  and  mitigated  against  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  program  involving  aviation  unit  activation  and  the  stationing  schedule.  Short 
range  requirements  had  to  be  determined  for  transportation  helicopter  unit  support  during  the 
remainder  of  FY  1957.  Finally,  consideration  needed  to  be  given  to  pn  *  cted  unprogrammed 
future  requirements  established  in  regard  to  ROTAD  and  the  SKY  CAV  tests  and  the  impact  of 
these  requirements  upon  the  Army  aviation  and  transportation  helicopter  unit  programs. 

The  Army  Aviation  Unit  Training  Commands  at  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Sill  were  unable  to 
organize,  activate,  train,  and  deploy  fixed  wing  tactical  transport  and  transportation  helicopter 
units  in  accordance  with  the  activation  and  stationing  program  due  to  a  lack  of  trained  personnel. 
Among  the  major  requirements  for  helicopter  support  was  the  ROTAD  organization,  training 
and  testing  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  and  the  support  of  the  division  during  Exercise  JUMP 
LIGHT.  It  was  also  necessary  to  provide  organic  TOE  aircraft  and  aviation  personnel  on  an 
assigned  basis  to  the  101st  Airborne  Division  to  ensure  the  division’s  full  operational  capability 
by  1  March  1957.  Finally,  helicopter  support  of  the  SKY  CAV  II  test  unit,  which  was 
to  be  provisionally  organized  and  trained  at  Fort  Polk  as  of  January  1957  was  an 
additional  requirement. 

Projected  and  unprogrammed  new  requirements  for  aircraft,  pilots,  and  maintenance  person¬ 
nel  for  the  new  organizations  were  estimated  at  approximately  900  aircraft  of  all  types,  900 
additional  fixed  and  rotary  wing  pilots,  atxl  1,500  maintenance  personnel.  These  new  and 
unprogrammed  requirements  superimposed  on  the  current  lagging  program  indicated  that  a 
complete  review  and  revision  of  the  aviation  and  helicopter  programs  was  essential. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  on  28  September  CONARC  recommended  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  that  the  current  activation  program  for  Army  aviation  and  transportation  helicopter 
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units  be  lempoiarilysuqieiKled.  CX)NARC  also  recommended  that  a  new  [vogram  be  developed 
with  consideratKMi  given  to  requirements  for  equipment  and  trained  personnel  to  support  an 
accelerated  activation  and  testing  program  for  new  units.  CX)NARC  requested  at  the  same  time 
that  action  be  taken  to  provide  necessary  cargo  helict^Mer  support  for  Exercise  JUMP  LIGHT, 
the  SKY  CAV  II  test  in  Exercise  SLEDGE  HAMMER,  and  to  provide  aircraft  and  aviation 
personnel  to  the  101st  Airborne  Division  to  ensure  fuO  operational  capability  iq>on  its  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  reserve  mission. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  reply  (xi  25  October  failed  to  fully  support  the  CONARC 
recommendations.  Pending  the  completion  of  a  revised  Army  Aviation  Plan,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  agreed  to  temporarily  suspend  the  activation  schedule.  The  revised  activation 
schedule  coincided  with  scheduled  aircraft  production  receipts  and  output  of  pilot  personnel.  It 
was  recognized  that  men  and  equipment  might  be  diverted  on  occasion  from  assignment  to  new 
units.  The  Department  of  the  Army  considered  such  diversions  preferable  to  the  transfer  of  men 
and  equipment  from  units  in  the  imxxss  of  formation. 

On  26  November,  CONARC  reminded  the  Department  of  the  Army  of  the  immediate 
requirements  and  commitments  for  transportation  helicopter  units  for  which  there  were  no 
adequate  means  of  support.  A  conference  in  Washington  on  4  November  between  Lt.  Gen. 
Clyde  D.  Eddleman,  the  Department  of  the  Army  DCSOPS,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Edward  T.  Williams, 
the  Deputy  Commanding  General  of  CONARC,  reached  several  decisions  regarding  specific 
units  which  to  a  great  extent  met  CONARC’s  requirements. 

On  7  December,  another  conference  with  Dqrartment  of  the  Army  representatives  was  held 
at  Fort  Monroe  on  7  December  to  determine  a  system  of  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  light  cargo 
helicopters  to  support  the  reorganization  of  airborne  and  armored  divisions  to  the  ROTAD  and 
ROCAD  organization  structure  and  to  support  the  activation  of  Field  Artillery  Atomic  Support 
Commands.  CONARC  recommended  that  priority  for  the  assignment  of  light  cargo  helicopters 
and  allied  personnel  should  be  established  to  support  the  reorganization  of  divisions  and  the 
activation  of  Atomic  Siqiport  Commands.  In  the  event  that  the  activation  of  additional  helicop¬ 
ter  companies  and  helicopter  field  maintenance  detachments  competed  with  these  reorganiza¬ 
tions  and  activations  for  personnel  and  equipment,  CONARC  recommended  that  the  activation 
of  the  helicopter  companies  and  helicopter  field  maintenance  detachments  competed  with  these 
reorganizations  and  activations  for  personnel  and  equipment,  CONARC  recommended  that  the 
activation  of  the  helicopter  companies  should  be  delayed  accordingly.  CONARC  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  activation  of  additional  helicopter  companies  should  be  accomplished  at  the  two 
existing  Army  Aviation  Unit  Training  Commands  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  these  existing 
and  experienced  organizations.^ 

On  5  Match  1958,  the  Department  of  the  Army  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  the  Army 
Aviation  Unit  Training  Commands  at  Forts  Riley  and  Sill  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
avuaion  units  required  under  the  FY  1959  ttxiop  structure.  CONARC  concurred  in  this  {»xqx>sal 
on  14  April  and  recommended  that  the  Fort  Riley  AAUTC  be  discontinued  on  or  about  30  June 
and  that  the  Fort  Sill  AAUTC  be  discontinued  on  or  about  31  December.  CONARC  requested 
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retention  of  the  4Sth  and  7 1  st  Transportation  Battalions  for  support  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Army 
aviation  programs.  On  3  June,  the  Department  of  the  Army  informed  CONARC  that  it  planned 
to  reduce  the  TD  augmentations  of  the  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Detachments,  4Sth  and 
71st  Transportation  Battalions,  by  sixty-seven  military  and  six  civilian  spaces.  The  elective 
reduction  dates  were  in  the  first  quarter  and  second  quarter  of  FY  1959  respectively.^  The 
mission  of  conducting  individual  training  was  transferred  to  the  Army  Aviation  School  at  the 
beginning  of  FY  1959. 

Growth  of  the  Army  Aviation  School 

Formal  aviation  training  had  begun  at  the  Field  Artillery  School  during  Worid  War  II.  When 
the  rapid  growth  of  Army  aviation  began  during  the  Korean  conflict,  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation 
School  was  officially  established  on  1  January  1953  at  Fort  Sill  as  a  Class  I  activity  under  the 
Commanding  General,  Fourth  Army.  Congestion  and  inadequate  facilities  at  Fort  Sill  led  to  the 
selection  of  Camp  Rucker  as  the  permanent  school  location  in  1954.  The  Army  Aviation  School 
completed  the  transfer  from  Fort  Sill  to  Camp  Rucker  during  the  last  half  of  1954. 

Organization 

Within  the  concept  guidance  furnished  by  CONARC,  the  Army  Aviation  School  developed 
doctrine,  organization,  procedures,  tactics,  and  techniques  relating  to  the  operation  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  Army  aviation,  up  to  and  including  the  Army  Aviation  Group,  in  joint  and  unilateral 
operations,  airborne  operations,  and  amphibious  operations.  The  school  instructed  and  trained 
officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men  of  all  components,  branches,  and  services  of  the 
Army  in  the  functions  of  Army  aviation,  and  in  the  relationship  of  Army  aviation  between 
branches  and  services  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  Instruction  included  normal  employ¬ 
ment,  capabilities,  and  limitations  of  Army  aviation  at  all  levels.  The  school  also  conducted, 
coordinated,  and  supervised  instruction  in  flight  training  of  officers,  warrant  officers,  and 
enlisted  men  in  primary,  basic,  and  advanced  flight  training  in  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  and 
such  other  specialized  flight  courses  as  might  be  required. 

In  addition  to  its  training  mission,  the  Army  Aviation  School  developed  Army  aviation 
doctrine,  tactics,  logistics,  and  techniques.  It  assisted  in  the  development  of  Army  aviation 
equipment  and  prepared  statements  of  requirements  for  new  equipment  or  improvement  of 
existing  equipment  The  school  developed  proposed  organizations  as  directed  by  CONARC.  It 
evaluated  and  made  recommendations  on  Army  extension  course  revisions  as  directed;  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Army  extension  course  aviation  program,  and  assisted  in  the  development  and 
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production  of  training  aids. 

The  Army  Aviation  School  was  organized  with  the  usual  Commandant,  Assistant  Comman¬ 
dant,  and  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  Aviation  Medical  Advisor  provided  technical  advice  and 
conducted  training  on  matters  pertaining  to  aviation  medicine.  The  Combat  Development 
Office  provided  for  early  integration  of  the  latest  concepts  of  Army  aviation  organiza¬ 
tions,  equipment,  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  into  the  Army  structure. 
Among  the  functions  of  the  office  was  the  development,  revision,  and  evaluatimt  of 
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doctrine,  tactics,  techniques,  organizations,  and  equipment  as  they  affected  Army  aviation.  The 
ofHce  determined  new  requirements  concerning  equipment,  materiel,  and  new  systems.  It 
monitored  troq)  testing  of  organization,  tactics,  techniques,  and  materiel.  The  office  also 
supervised  and  coordinated  feasibility  tests  of  organization  and  equipment  assigned  to  the  Army 
Aviation  School  for  that  purpose. 

Upon  the  movement  of  the  Army  Aviatitxi  School  from  Fort  Sill  to  Camp  Rucker  in  1954,  the 
Director  of  Instruction  was  established  as  the  principal  assistant  to  the  assistant  commandaiu. 
The  Director  of  Instruction  planned,  supervised,  and  coordinated  all  resident  and  nonresident 
instruction,  arranged  for  special  training  of  students,  staff,  and  faculty,  and  formulated  instruc¬ 
tional  standards. 

The  Department  of  Fixed  Wing  Training  conducted  flight  training  in  fixed  wing  aircraft  and 
academic  instruction  for  fixed  wing  and  rotary  wing  students.  The  Department  of  Rotary  Wing 
Training  conducted  all  flight  training  in  rotary  wing  aircraft. 

The  Department  of  Tactics  prepared,  conducted,  and  presented  advanced,  intermediate,  and 
basic  level  instruction  in  organization  and  tactical  employment  of  Army  aviation  units.  Among 
the  department’s  functions  was  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  field  exercises,  demonstrations, 
and  special  presentations  in  support  of  instructional  activities. 

The  Department  of  Maintenance  conducted  personnel  training  of  all  components  of  the  Army 
in  subjects  relating  to  pilot  maintenance  phases  of  instruction  and  enlisted  maintenance  courses 
designed  to  support  rotary  and  fixed  wing  aircraft. 

The  Department  of  Publications  and  Nonresident  Instruction  was  responsible  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  editing,  and  revision  of  Department  of  the  Army  type  publications  and  special  texts 
pertaining  to  Army  aviation;  the  preparation  of  extension  courses;  and  the  publication  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Aviation  Digest.  It  was  also  responsible  for  the  storage  and  distribution  of  training 
publications  and  instructional  material  for  the  Army  Aviation  School,  including  requirements 
for  issue  to  outside  agencies  and  nonresident  students. 

Operations 

During  the  first  few  months  of  operations  at  Camp  Rucker,  fixed  wing  training  fell  behind 
schedule  primarily  due  to  a  lack  of  facilities.  Only  Ozark  Air  Field  was  available  on  the  post, 
necessitating  the  use  of  civilian  airfields.  By  mid- 1955,  engineers  had  completed  three  fixed 
wing  stage  fields  and  ten  surfaced  strips.  Following  these  improvements,  fixed  wing  training 
began  to  meet  the  programmed  schedule.  By  late  1955-1956,  thirty-seven  off-post  tactical  strips 
had  been  constructed  on  leased  prqperty.  The  first  field  exercises  were  conducted  from 
makeshift  field  strips  located  on  the  post.  In  March  1955,  two  large  tactical  sites  were  opened 
and  field  exacises  improved. 

A  class  of  twenty-five  officer  and  warrant  officer  candidates,  which  had  begun  training  in 
October  1954,  was  the  first  rotary  wing  class  at  Camp  Rucker.  This  class  graduated  on  30  April 
1955.  The  first  Army  Helicopter  Aviation  Tactics  Course  class  reported  to  Camp  Rucker  on  1 1 
January,  having  received  primary  helicopter  training  from  the  Air  Force  at  Gary  Air  Force  Base. 
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As  more  aircraft  arrived  at  Camp  Rucker,  heliports  were  established  in  abandoned  motor 
parks.  By  mid- 1955,  the  flight  training  was  confined  to  three  small  stage  fields.  The  school 
consequently  selected  various  off  post  tactical  sites  for  use  in  rotary  wing  training  and  began 
negotiations  with  the  Mobile  District  Engineer  to  acquire  training  sites.  With  a  shortage  of 
instructors  and  inadequate  facilities,  flight  training  fell  behind  schedule.  Despite  a  6-day  we^, 
classes  remained  behind  schedule  until  the  fall  of  1955.  Late  in  1955,  negotiations  began  to 
acquire  real  estate  for  off  post  tactical  sites  and  the  fust  was  made  available  to  the  Department 
of  Rotary  Wing  Training  early  in  1956.^ 

The  Army  Aviation  Center  was  authorized  forty  utility  helicopters  for  aviation  training  during 
FY  1956.  On  28  July  1955,  the  centn*  requested  that  the  Dq)aitment  of  the  Army  furnish 
seventy-four  additional  utility  helicopters  to  support  the  program  of  instruction  and  to  provide 
the  POI  Flight  Section  with  three  flyable  aircraft  daily.  The  need  for  the  additional  utility 
helicopters  was  based  on  a  new  training  program  that  would  be  initiated  due  to  the  CONARC 
approved  program  of  instruction  for  Phase  ID  of  the  Army  Helicopter  Aviation  Tactics  Course. 
On  24  February  1956,  CONARC  stated  that  if  certain  additional  factors  were  met  the  require¬ 
ment  could  be  reduced  from  74  to  48  additional  aircraft  or  a  total  of  92  utility  helicopters. 

This  reduction  could  be  made  only  if  there  was  strict  Department  of  the  Army  cooperation 
with  the  implementation  of  the  CONARC  policy  of  disiq)proval  of  any  loan  of  aircraft  or  support 
of  any  Army  aviation  demonstration  which  would  seriously  interfere  with  training.  Revision  of 
contractual  negotiation  procedures  would  be  necessary  to  permit  the  Army  Aviation  School  to 
negotiate  a  civilian  maintenance  contract  more  favorable  to  the  Army.  An  improved  supply  of 
spare  parts  was  also  required. 

Utility  helicopters  needed  for  the  training  mission  assigned  to  the  Army  Aviation  School  by 

CONARC  were  included  in  a  proposed  revision  of  TA  60-4,  with  the  following  bases  of  issue: 

1  per  1 .26  students  for  the  Cargo  He!icq)ter  Pilot  Course,  1  per  1 .77  students  for  the  Basic  Flight 

Training  course,  and  2  per  Army  Aviation  School  (class  012  or  26).  The  proposed  authorization 
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was  concurred  in  by  the  Chief  of  Transportation. 

In  September  1957,  Lowe  Army  Air  Field  at  Fort  Rucker  was  completed.  The  new  field  had 
a  modem  flight  instructor  building,  maintenance  hangers,  fire  stations,  control  tower,  and  four 
2,0(X)  foot  mnways.  At  this  time,  all  fixed  wing  flight  training  moved  to  Lowe  Army  Air  Field 
with  the  exception  of  the  instrument  flights  which  continued  to  use  the  Ozark  facility.  In  early 
1959,  the  Dqiartment  of  Primary  Fixed  Wing  Training  was  formed  at  Fort  Rucker  and  located 
at  Lowe  Field,  while  advanced  contact  training  moved  to  Cairns  Army  Air  Field,  the  former 
Ozaiit  Army  Air  Field.  On  6  June  1959,  the  first  class  of  rated  officers  began  a  fixed  wing 
qualiBcation  course.  Previously,  warrant  officers  had  been  limited  to  rotary  wing  training.  A 
proequisite  for  selection  for  the  cour%  was  that  pilots  have  a  minimum  of  350  flying  hours. 

On  5  October  1959,  the  Dqrartment  of  Rotary  Wing  Training  of  the  Army  Aviation  School 
moved  into  its  new  home  at  Hanchey  Army  Air  Field.  With  ample  parking  qrace,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  modem  classrooms  located  on  the  field,  the  department  was  centralized  for  the 
fust  time.  By  this  time,  the  department  had  complete  control  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Fort 
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Ozark  Army  Airfield,  Fort  Rucker.  1955.  The  field  was  renamed  Cairns  Army 

Airfield  in  1959. 


Rucker  reservation  and  had  expanded  ofF-post  with  one  stagefield  and  sixty-five  tactical  training 
sites.  On  24  July  1961,  another  modem  stagefield  was  acquired. 

The  roles  and  missions  being  assigned  to  Army  aviation  and  development  of  new  hardware 
and  tactics  pointed  out  the  need  for  an  Army  Aviation  Staff  Officers  Course.  The  first  class 
started  on  an  8-week  program  of  instruction  on  23  October  1957  and  was  composed  of  twenty 
senior  company  grade  and  field  grade  officers.  On  24  October  1960,  the  length  of  the  course 
was  changed  to  six  weeks,  with  an  av^ge  input  of  thirty-five  officers  per  class.  On  12  January 
1962,  the  course  was  reduced  to  three  weeks. 

The  Department  of  Rotary  Wing  Training  organized  the  H-37  transition  course  in  1957,  with 
the  fast  class  beginning  on  8  July  1957.  On  1  April  1959,  it  was  necessary  to  caganize  a 
transition  course  of  the  UH-IA.  In  1962,  the  CH-21  transition  course  was  organized  with  the 
fast  class  beginning  on  6  July  1962.  The  Army’s  accqitance  of  the  CH-47A  helicopter 
necessitated  a  transition  course  which  was  established  on  29  April  1962. 

The  Army  Aviation  School  submitted  an  initial  staff  study  to  CONARC  in  May  1959  which 
recommended,  among  other  things,  that  an  aerial  gunnery  program  be  established  at  the  school. 
In  August  1959,  CONARC  indicated  that  the  recommendations  were  premature,  but  directed  the 
school  to  keep  the  matter  under  review.  The  study  continued  throughout  1960,  with  the 
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Department  of  Tactics  reviewing  troop  test  results  and  making  liaison  visits  to  nearby  installa¬ 
tions  in  an  effort  to  locate  adequate  range  facilities  and  training  areas.  In  the  fall  of  1960,  the 
Rogers  Board  recommended  that  aerial  gunnery  training  using  machine  guns,  missiles,  and 
rockets  be  incorporated  into  the  Rotary  Wing  Aviator  Course  beginning  in  FY  1963. 

The  school  prepared  another  staff  study  on  aerial  suppressive  fire  which  was  submitted,  along 
with  a  proposed  [H'Ogram  of  instruction,  on  27  July  1961.  The  Army  AviatitMi  School  received 
the  mission  to  train  twenty-six  officers  on  the  UH-lB/SS-11  missile  system,  with  training  to 
begin  on  1  February  1962.  During  the  next  few  months,  programs  of  instruction  and  lesson  plans 
were  written,  training  areas  located,  and  instructor  pilots  trained.  On  12  September, 
CONARC  informed  the  school  that  the  SS-11  project  would  be  delayed,  but  that 
preparations  should  continue. 

During  the  second  week  of  October  1961,  the  school  received  a  commitment  to  train  six 
officers  in  observation  helicopter  machine  gunfire  techniques.  Another  crash  program  was  set 
in  progress  preparing  for  the  class.  Training  was  scheduled  to  be  completed  prior  to  Christmas 
1961,  but  the  class  was  delayed  until  early  1962,  and  the  first  Rotary  Wing  Machine  Gunners 
Instructor  Course  was  not  graduated  until  20  April.  Then  the  Department  of  Tactics  again  turned 
its  attention  to  SS-11  training.  The  first  special  course  began  on  28  May  1962  with  eight  students 
graduating  on  8  June.  The  first  training  class  in  the  UH-lB/XM-6  system  graduated  on 
28  September.^^ 

IVaining  Developments 

By  1955,  the  Army  aviation  program  had  gone  through  a  significant  expansion.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  flight  and  maintenance  training  programs  being  conducted,  additional  training 
requirements  became  necessary.  A  milestone  in  the  history  of  Army  aviation  was  the  1955 
program  to  train  senior  officers  as  Army  aviators.  For  the  aviation  program  to  continue  to 
expand  it  was  imperative  that  it  have  the  highest  caliber  of  senior  leadership.  Another  vital 
concern  impacting  on  expansion  was  the  provision  of  an  instrument  flight  capability. 

Courses  for  Senior  Officers 

On  16  February  1955,  the  Department  of  the  Army  advised  CONARC  that  plans  had  been 
developed  to  annually  train  from  nine  to  twelve  senior  colonels  as  aviators  to  give  the  program 
depth  and  prestige.  The  scope,  purpose,  and  course  length  were  to  be  recommended  by 
CONARC.  The  Army  Aviation  School  and  CONARC  prepared  a  recommended  35-week 
course  consisting  of  25  weeks  of  fixed  wing  and  10  weeks  of  rotary  wing  training.  The  first 
class,  consisting  of  twelve  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels,  started  training  on  6  Septem¬ 
ber  1955.^° 

During  FY  1956,  a  requirement  was  established  for  a  course  of  instruction  to  acquaint  senior 
Army  officers  with  pertinent  aspects  of  Army  aviation  personnel,  organization,  and  procurement 
problems,  doctrine,  tactics,  and  employment  techniques,  capabilities  and  limitations,  training 
considerations,  and  research  and  development  trends.  Officers  taking  the  course  had  to  be 
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assigned  to  a  position  which  required  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  covered  in  the  course. 
The  first  class,  originally  canceled  because  of  undersubscription  by  Army  commands,  got 
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underway  on  5  February  1956. 

Mountain  Flight  Training  for  Army  Helicopter  Pilots 

The  Chief  of  Transportation  on  2  June  1955  advised  CONARC  that  funds  and  training  spaces 

had  been  provided  for  eighteen  Army  aviators  to  take  a  4-week  course  in  helicopter  operations 

in  mountain  terrain.  The  course  was  conducted  by  Okanagan  Helicopter  Limited,  Vancouver, 

British  Columbia.  CONARC  allocated  these  spaces  to  instructor  pilols  at  the  Army  AviatiMi 

School  and  the  Army  Aviation  Unit  Training  Commands  at  Fort  Sill  and  Fort  Riley.  In  efforts 

to  evaluate  the  training,  the  students  were  required  to  submit  critiques  of  the  course.  Based  upon 

student  comments,  CONARC  directed  the  Commandant,  Army  Aviation  School,  to  study  the 

subject  of  high  altitude  mountain  flying  techniques,  and  if  appropriate,  submit  to  CONARC 

recommended  changes  in  helicopter  pilot  training  courses  and  publications  refiecting  these 

techniques.  In  September  1956,  CONARC  asked  Fifth  Army  about  the  feasibility  of  using  Fort 

Carson  as  a  helicopter  mountain  training  site.  One  suggestion  by  CONARC  was  the  assignment 

of  a  helicopter  mountain  training  command  mission  to  the  helicopter  company  which  was 
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scheduled  to  be  stationed  at  Fort  Carson. 

Instrument  IVaining 

The  Army  Aviation  School  in  December  1954  had  begun  investigating  helicopter  instrument 
flying.  In  March  and  April  1955,  an  evaluation  was  conducted  of  the  H-19  and  H-25  helicqjters. 
Stability  characteristics  varied  between  the  single  rotor  H-19  and  the  tandem  rotor  H-25,  and  the 
H-19  proved  to  be  more  stable  in  straight  and  level  flight.  It  also  had  less  tendency  to  pitch,  roll, 
and  yaw.  Another  factor  was  that  excessive  vibrations  on  the  H-25  instrument  panel  during 
climbs,  descents,  autorotations,  and  airspeed  transitions  caused  instrument  interpretations  to  be 
difficult.  The  H-19  was  determined  to  be  the  more  suitable  instrument  trainer  and  was  the  only 
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helicopter  used  in  the  early  months  of  the  program. 

The  first  helicopter  instrument  class  began  on  3  May  1955.  The  students  were  selected  at 
random  from  the  H-19  instructor  pilots  at  the  school  and  were  scheduled  to  become 
instrument  instructors. 

A  CONARC  study  revealed  that  approximately  2,000  Army  aviators  had  to  be  instrument 

qualified  at  the  beginning  of  FY  1956  to  meet  the  requirements  of  SR  95-15-5.  On  8  June  1955, 

CONARC  outlined  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  an  instrument  training  program  to  train  540 

aviators  per  year  until  the  backlog  was  eliminated.  On  26  June,  the  Department  of  the  Army 

indicated  that  no  funds  were  available,  but  requested  that  plans  be  prepared  to  include  training 

and  TDY  costs,  the  agency  to  conduct  the  training,  the  type  of  aircraft  to  be  used,  and  the  number 

of  personnel  per  class.  In  October,  the  Department  of  the  Army  provided  guidelines  indicating 

the  FY  1957  budget  limitations  in  uavel,  per  diem,  training  costs,  and  number  of  students.  The 

information  was  forwarded  to  the  CONUS  armies  to  be  used  in  the  revision  of  plans  previously 
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submitted  for  possible  implementation  during  FY  1957. 
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The  Dq)aitment  of  the  Army  approved  the  CX)NARC  plan  in  October  and  provided  the 
necessary  budgetary  guidelines.  The  CONUS  armies  had  indicated  that  Hxed  wing  instrument 
naming  could  be  conducted  by  contract  within  existing  budget  guidelines.  CONARC  requested 
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that  the  Department  of  the  Army  advise  it  of  any  funds  available  from  the  FY  1957  budget. 

Another  part  of  the  test  and  evaluation  {vogram  conducted  by  the  Army  Aviation  School 
consisted  of  the  Instrument  Helicopter  Experimental  Course,  which  began  on  26  March  1956 
with  fourteen  students  and  lasted  four  weeks. 

While  expmmentation  continued  with  the  ability  to  fly  helict^t^  under  instrument  condi¬ 
tions,  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  fixed  wing  instrument  training  program.  The  Department 
of  the  Army,  CONARC,  and  the  Army  Aviation  School  wotlced  together  to  make  all  Army 
aviators  fully  instrument  qualified.  Additional  instrument  training  was  added  to  the  fixed  wing 
pilot  course  as  a  prerequisite  for  fully  qualified  instrument  aviators.  Civilian  contract  training 
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in  the  CONUS  armies  was  also  conducted  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  unqualified  pilots. 

Recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  existing  equipment  and  the  urgency  of  the  helicopter  instru¬ 
ment  requirement,  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  CONARC  Board  No.  6  agreed  to  join  in  a 
mutual  effort  to  expedite  the  entire  program.  The  school  determined  operational  procedures  and 
requirements  for  helicopter  instrument  flight  while  the  board  concurrently  determined  the 
suitability  and  adequacy  of  the  equipment.  CONARC  tqjproved  equipping  the  two  H-21s  and 
two  H-34s  belonging  to  the  board  for  instrument  flight.^^ 

On  29  June  1956,  CONARC  requested  that  a  special  electronic  and  instrument  configuration 
be  {vovided  for  H-21s  and  H-34s  for  use  In  integrated  instrument-visual  flight  training.  This 
request  was  approved  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations,  Department  of  the 
Army,  with  delivery  scheduled  for  June  1957.  No  helicopters  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
request,  however,  were  available  for  student  training  at  the  end  of  FY  1958.  Vigorous  follow-up 
action  showed  that  engineering  change  proposals  and  contract  change  notices  were  not 
negotiated  to  incorporate  these  requirements  in  current  production  H-21s  and  that  retrofit  kits 
would  have  to  be  installed.  An  engine^ng  change  prqx)sal  for  modiHcation  of  the  H-34s  was 
received  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  during  February  1958  and  was  not  approved  in  time  to 
ensure  delivery  during  the  calendar  year.  The  Army  Aviation  School  capability  was  limited  to 
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eight  students  per  class  until  additional  equipment  was  available. 

Despite  the  equipment  shortages,  the  Army  Aviation  School  had  continued  to  press  the 
development  of  helicopter  instrument  flight  On  7  May  1957,  it  had  reported  to  CONARC  that 
up  to  that  date  there  had  been  approximately  2,635  hours  of  simulated  instrument  flight  time 
flown  and  approximately  126  hours  of  actual  flight  The  actual  flights  were  conducted  by  H-19, 
H-25,  and  H-34  helicqiters,  an  H-19  being  the  first  helicopter  to  be  flown  under  actual 
instrument  conditicms  on  19  January  1956.  The  Army  Aviation  School  requested  that  Army 
regulations  be  revised  to  allow  the  operation  of  helicopters  under  instrument  conditions.  A  set 
of  proposed  changes  were  drawn  up  by  the  school  and  submitted  for  tqiproval  on  19  May  1958. 
Generally,  they  involved  the  rewording  of  regulations  to  include  helicopters  in  a  number  of 
existing  regulations.  Specifically,  the  proposals  requested  that  rotary  wing  take-off  minimums 
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be  made  lower  than  those  applied  to  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  also  that  helicopters  be  allowed 
lower  minimums  at  destination  and  alternate  airports.  Most  of  these  changes  were  approved  in 
late  1958. 

By  mid- 1958,  CONARC  had  approved  a  helict^ter  instrument  flying  course  and  the  fust  class 
began  on  14  July.  Immediately  following  the  graduation  of  this  class,  a  helicopt^  instrument 
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examiner  course  was  established  and  the  graduates  began  training  on  22  September. 

Army  ROTC  Flight  IVaining  Program 

At  a  Department  of  the  Army  conference  on  29  November  1955,  a  CONARC  representative 
was  advised  of  an  immediate  requirement  for  a  tentative  plan  to  initiate  flight  instruction  as  part 
of  the  ROTC  program.  CONARC  develc^red  such  a  plan  and  presented  it  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  on  21  December.  The  plan  was  used  as  a  basis  for  a  Department  of  the  Army  briefing 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  January  1956.  Public  Law  879,  84th  Congress, 
established  authority  to  initiate  and  conduct  the  Army  ROTC  Flight  Training  Program  during 
school  year  1956-1957. 

CONARC  planned  to  implement  the  Army  ROTC  Flight  Training  Program  in  selected 
institutions  as  soon  as  practicable  in  FY  1957.  Selection  of  institutions  for  the  program  was 
based  on  the  following  criteria:  best  qualified;  wide  geographical  spread  throughout  the  United 
States;  the  availability  of  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  apfuoved  flying  school  in  close 
proximity  to  the  institution;  and  budgetary  limitations. 

The  Army  ROTC  Flight  Training  Program  was  offered  on  an  extracurricular  basis  and  did  not 
alter  the  prescribed  ROTC  program.  The  following  criteria  applied  to  the  selection  of  students 
for  the  program;  enrolled  in  Military  Science  IV  ROTC  instruction  and  scheduled  to  graduate  in 
one  academic  year;  volunteer  for  flight  training;  parental  or  guardian  approval  obtained  in 
writing;  pass  a  Class  I  physical  examination;  pass  a  flight  aptitude  test;  agree  to  volunteer  for 
Army  aviation  training  and  assignment  while  on  active  duty;  agree  to  an  extended  period  of 
active  duty  (three  years)  ot  two  years  subsequent  to  completion  of  the  Army  Aviation  School, 
whichever  was  the  shorter  period;  and  have  an  academic  standing  the  upper  half  of  the  class.'^ 

Due  to  unforeseen  difficulties  encountered  in  negotiating  contracts  and  completing  physical 
examinations,  only  twenty-five  of  the  selected  institutions  elected  to  commence  the  program 
during  the  first  year.  From  these  institutions,  464  applications  for  flight  training  were  received. 
Of  this  number,  162  were  disqualified  for  physical  reasons.  A  total  of  202  students  successfully 
completed  the  course  prior  duing  the  1956-1957  school  year.  A  quota  of  800  had  originally  been 
allocated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

A  survey  of  interested  students,  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1957,  indicated  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  quota  of  650  for  the  1957-1958  school  year  would  not  be  met  unless  the 
number  of  participating  institutions  was  increased.  During  the  period  June  to  December  1957, 
ten  more  were  authorized,  bringing  the  total  to  fifty-eight  participating  institutions. 

Successful  completion  of  the  ROTC  Flight  Training  Program  prepared  ROTC  seniors  to 
qualify  for  private  pilot’s  licenses,  though  receipt  of  such  a  license  was  not  considered  by  the 
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Army  as  a  requirement  for  successful  completion  of  the  course.  Graduates  of  the  program  were 
qualified,  following  completion  of  officer  basic  Ivanch  courses,  to  attend  the  Army  Primary 
Flight  Training  Course  at  Camp  Gary.  The  program  created  a  pool  of  Army  pilots  which  might 
be  used  in  the  event  of  national  emergency 

In  the  summer  of  1958,  the  CONARC  training  memorandum  on  the  Army  ROTC  Flight 
Training  Program  was  revised,  coordinated  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  and  published.  The  new  memorandum  removed  the  requirement 
for  a  specific  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  the  various  subcourses  of  the  in-flight  training, 
giving  the  flight  instructor  mwe  flexibility  in  the  ccmduct  of  the  course.  The  number  of  hours 
for  in-flight  instruction  was  increased  from  thirty-six  and  one  half  to  thirty-nine  and  one  half 
when  considered  necessary  to  improve  the  flying  proficiency  of  the  student  The  memwandum 
also  authorized  further  expansion  of  the  program  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  CONUS  army 
commanders  to  ensure  a  sufficient  base  to  fulfill  assigned  quotas.  CONARC  retained  final 
approval  of  all  schools  entering  the  program. 

Ten  additional  institutions,  including  the  University  of  Alaska,  were  authorized  to  conduct 
the  program  during  FY 1959.  This  brought  the  number  of  institutions  participating  to  sixty-nine. 
An  evaluation  of  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  Army  ROTC  Flight  Training  Program  indicated 
that  fifty-six  institutions  participated  in  the  program  in  1957- 1 958,  and  436  students  successfully 
completed  the  course  of  instruction.  Reports  of  performance  of  graduates  attending  the  Primary 
Fixed  Wing  Course  at  Camp  Gary  indicated  that  wily  4  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  program 
failed  to  successfully  complete  this  course  during  their  active  duty  tour.  The  quota  for  the 
program  during  school  year  1958- 1960  was  reduce  to  450  students.**^ 

During  school  year  1958-1959,  sixty-six  institutions  actually  participated  in  the  program, 
producing  349  completions  with  commissions  and  133  completions  who  were  not  commis¬ 
sioned,  due  primarily  to  failure  on  their  part  to  meet  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
The  majority  of  these  were  later  commissioned  upon  completion  of  their  academic  requirements. 
Due  to  the  success  of  the  program,  the  Department  of  the  Army  increased  the  student  quota  to 
500  spaces  for  school  year  1961-1962  and  to  600  spaces  for  school  year  1962-1963.^ 
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SUPPLY  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Prior  to  19SS.  the  responsibility  for  supply  and  maintenance  of  Army  aircraft  was  split 
between  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Ftxce.  The  Army  was 
responsible  for  field  maintenance  of  airo^t,  computation  of  requirements,  and  funding  for  spare 
parts.  The  Air  Force  was  responsible  for  depot  storage  of  aircraft  and  parts,  and  fw  major 
overhaul  maintenance.  Because  of  this  dual  responsibility  in  a  single  logistics  area,  the  Army 
encountoed  several  major  problems  which  retarded  proper  support  for  Army  aircraft.  The  lack 
of  adequate  and  timely  stock  status  information  required  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  employ 
an  excessive  administrative  lead  time  in  computing  its  anticipated  requirements  for  replenish¬ 
ment  procurement  The  nonavailability  of  inventory  status  reports  made  it  impossible  to 
integrate  properly  the  stocks  on  hand  with  requirements  for  provisioning  spare  parts  support  for 
new  aircraft  coming  into  the  system. 

Another  problem  was  the  lack  of  issue  experience  and  clear  delineation  between  recurring  and 
nonrecurring  issues  that  prohibited  proper  budgeting  for  procurement  of  aircraft  parts  returned 
to  Air  Force  dqxits  from  Army  installations  for  rebuild.  The  excessive  administrative  lead  time 
between  the  critical  supply  situations  at  the  depots  and  the  repotting  of  such  situations  to  the 
Army  agency  competent  to  take  corrective  supply  action  resulted  in  additional  difficulties. 
There  was  no  worldwide  inventory  report  including  quantities  of  available  Army  supplies  in 
overseas  depots  due  to  the  lack  of  information  from  Air  Force  reports. 

The  Army  maintenance  concepts  contained  three  echelons  of  maintenance — organizational, 
field,  and  depot — located  separately,  while  the  Air  Force,  although  recognizing  these  three 
echelons,  merged  organizational  and  field  maintenance  at  base  shops.  This  dissimilarity  in  the 
two  maintenance  systems  caused  difficulty  in  computing  allowable  lots  of  parts,  technical  order 
compliance  requirements  for  deport  maintenance  of  parts,  and  funding  for  spare  parts  consump¬ 
tion.  The  division  of  responsibility  for  aircraft  maintenance  and  budgeting  made  it  impossible 
to  develop  reliable  tqierational  and  cost  accounts  on  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  Army 
aircraft  maintenance.* 
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TVansfer  of  Depot  Responsibility 

During  1954,  the  Army  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  adequate  logistical  support  of  its 
aviation  could  not  be  attained  under  the  existing  alignment  of  responsibilities.  The  Air  Force, 
which  had  earlier  opposed  the  idea,  exhibited  willingness  to  go  along  with  a  transfer  of  depot 
functions.  The  Transportation  Corps  immediately  began  planning  for  the  assumption  by  the 
Army  of  the  depot  support  mission.  The  initial  Transportation  Corps  plan,  prepared  by 
Transportation  Corps  Army  Aviation  Field  Service  Office  in  September  1954,  laid  down  the 
broad  outlines  for  the  Army  assumption  of  depot  support  responsibilities  over  a  two  year  period, 
beginning  1  July  1955. 

On  14  March  1955,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  signed  a  memorandum  of  agreement  laying 
down  the  general  principles  for  the  transfer  of  depot  support  functions.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  Army  would  store  and  issue  Army  aircraft  and  all  common  and  peculiar  spares 
and  spare  parts  to  include  airframes,  engines,  instruments,  accessories,  communications  and 
electronics  equipment,  ground  handling  equipment,  overhaul  and  maintenance  tools,  paint, 
hardware,  raw  materials,  and  other  supplies  and  equipment  used  in  direct  su(^rt  of 
Army  aircraft. 

The  transfer  of  storage,  issue,  and  depot  maintenance  responsibilities  would  begin  on  1  July 
1955  and  be  accomplished  progressively  according  to  a  schedule  devised  by  a  joint  working 
committee.  Army  equities  of  serviceable  items  in  Air  Force  depot  stocks  were  to  be  exhausted 
by  normal  attrition,  physical  transfer  from  Air  Force  depots  to  Army  depots,  or  transfer  to  the 
Air  Force  of  those  items  excess  to  Army  requirements.  Stocks  purchased  by  the  Air  Force  for 
the  depot  maintenance  of  Army  aircraft  and  allied  equipment  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Army. 
The  Air  Force  would  continue  to  process  overhaul  reparable  items  pending  the  date  of  transfer 
of  this  responsibility.  And  it  would  continue  to  budget  for  the  support  of  depot  supply  and 
maintenance  of  Army  air  items  for  FY  1957,  with  the  Army  assuming  responsibility  in 
FY  1958.^ 

In  May  1955,  a  Department  of  Defense  decision  suspended  action  on  the  transfer  of  the  depot 
support  functions.  Planning  by  both  services  was  temporarily  suspended  pending  the  submission 
and  evaluation  of  the  total  recommended  adjustments  between  the  departments  in  the  materiel 
field.  On  26  October,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  P.  Pike  approved  the  transfer  in 
principle  and  the  general  plan  for  effecting  it,  as  presented  by  the  Chief  of  Transportation.  The 
Department  of  Defense  approval  of  the  plan,  it  was  made  clear,  would  not  preclude  later 
reexamination  and  changes  dictated  by  fund  readjustments  and  changes  in  construction  require¬ 
ments  as  implementation  proceeded.  The  Army  was  not  to  create  any  depot  facilities,  either  in 
CONUS  or  overseas,  where  adequate  facilities  existed.  All  CONUS  maintenance  would  be 
performed  by  contract  or  by  cross  servicing  with  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy.  On  26  November, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  requested  a  periodic  progress  statement  on  the  status  of  the 
assumption  of  the  depot  functions  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Department  of  the 
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Army,  formally  assigned  the  responsibility  for  Army  aviation  depot  support  to  the  Chief  of 
Transportation  on  13  December. 

Army  Aviation  Depot  Plan 

Provisions  of  the  Plan 

As  soon  as  the  depot  responsibility  was  assigned  to  the  Chief  of  Transportation,  work  began 
on  iqxlating  and  revising  the  Army  implementation  plan.  A  revised  Army  Aviation  Depot  Plan 
was  completed  on  IS  January  19S6.  It  was  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  time  phasing  of  the 
transfer  of  functions  and  in  resource  requirements.  As  a  result  of  a  restudy  of  the  dq>ot  sites,  the 
Transportation  Corps  decided  to  have  four,  rather  than  three.  Transportation  Sections  located  at 
depots.  Adjustments  also  had  to  be  made  in  the  plan  as  a  result  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
depot  maintenance  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Requests  for  additional  construction  funds 
were  turned  down,  and  the  strength  of  depot  suppt^  battalions,  planned  for  overseas  service, 
was  reduced.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Department  of  the  Army,  approved  the 
revised  Army  Aviation  Depot  Plan  on  30  March. 

The  supply  system  developed  in  the  plan  was  based  on  normal  Army  supply  procedures,  with 
centralized  accountability  maintained  at  the  Transportation  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command 
(TSMQ  and  with  stocks  held  at  Transportation  Sections  of  New  Cumberland  General  Depot, 
Peruisylvania;  Atlanta  General  Depot,  Georgia;  Sharpe  General  Depot,  California;  and  Fort 
Worth  General  Depot,  Texas.  The  supplies  currently  stocked  at  fourteen  Air  Force  depots  would 
be  used  for  supply  actions  to  reduce  levels  by  attrition.  Receipts  from  procurement  and  returns 
from  overhaul  would  be  placed  in  Army  depots  beginning  1  April  1956.  The  Transportation 
Corps  anticipated  supplies  in  the  Air  Force  depots  would  be  negligible  by  1  July  1958. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  would  continue  to  budget  through  FY  1957  for  depot 
maintenance.  Major  repair  and  overhaul  of  aircraft  components,  except  for  limited  capability 
prior  to  1  July  1957,  would  be  performed  by  contract  or  cross-servicing  agreements  entned  into 
by  TSMC.  The  maintenance  facilities  established  at  the  depots  would  enable  the  Transportation 
Corps  to  perform  the  following  functions:  fourth  echelon  maintenance,  beyond  the  capability 
of  field  maintenance  centers,  and  contingency  maintenance;  technical  order  compliance  on 
reparables  and  serviceable  stock;  area  support  of  crash  damaged  aircraft;  and  minor  unscheduled 
maintenance  by  appropriate  contracts. 

Overseas,  supplies  would  be  placed  in  Army  Supply  Centers,  with  requisitions  passing 
through  normal  Army  sun>ly  channels  at  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the  theater  commanders. 
Maintenance  facilities  overseas  were  to  be  established  in  FY  1956,  with  TD  personnel,  using 
available  tools  and  equipment,  until  replaced  by  TOE  units  when  they  became  available. 

Implementation  of  the  plan  would  prxxeed  on  a  phased  basis,  beginning  on  1  April  1956,  with 
the  diversion  of  supplies  under  procurement  to  Army  depots  until  independence  from  the  Air 
Force  depot  system  was  virtually  achieved  by  30  June  1958.  During  the  third  and  final 
year,  efforts  would  be  made  toward  completing  construction,  obtaining  final  personnel 
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allocations,  cleaning  up  residual  Army  assets  in  Air  Force  depots,  and  attaining  a  full  area 
maintenance  support  capability  at  the  Army  depot  shops.*^ 

Army  Regulation  700-210, 14  August  1956,  described  the  phased  transition  of  depot  support 
for  Army  aircraft  from  the  Air  Force  to  the  Army.  On  17  September,  CONARC  requested 
information  from  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  planning  and  budgetary  purposes.  The 
Department  informed  CONARC  that  it  would  continue  the  liberal  aircraft  assembly  exchange 
policy  which  existed  for  support  of  Army  aircraft  The  Army  Aviation  Depot  Plan  contemplated 
absorbing  from  the  existing  CONUS  army  Held  maintenance  shops  that  portion  of  fourth  echelon 
requirements  above  the  capability  of  the  Army  shops.  No  additional  funds,  personnel  spaces, 
tools,  and  equipment  or  facilities  would  be  required.  Depot  support  would  be  accomplished  by 
cross-servicing  agreement  contractual  services,  and  depot  facilities.  The  specific  target  date  for 
the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  the  depot  support  of  Army  aircraft  was  1  April  1957,  but  the 
program  was  phased  in  as  requirements  existed.^ 

Implementation  of  the  Plan 

The  air  materiel  capabilities  of  the  Army  depots  had  to  be  developed  from  scratch. 
Warehouse  and  storage  space  was  acquired  at  the  four  depots  and  new  procurement  and  excess 
supplies  from  the  CONUS  army  areas  were  brought  in  as  initial  stock.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  construction  during  FY  1957  and  FY  1958  of  area  support  fourth  echelon  shops,  including 
hangars,  runways,  and  related  facilities. 

Although  the  timing  of  the  changeover  in  supply  support  proceeded  according  to  plan,  the 
expected  improvements  in  the  accuracy  and  responsiveness  of  the  support  did  not  immediately 
materialize.  Recovery  from  the  expected  slow  down  which  resulted  from  transition  from  the  Air 
Force  to  the  Army  supply  system  was  slow.  Increasing  workloads,  limitations  in  resources  and 
manpower,  excessive  and  improper  requisitioning,  difficulties  in  item  identification,  and  other 
problems  necessitated  concentration  of  overcoming  backlogs  and  on  meeting  current  needs. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Army  aviation  had  been  one  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  problems  which 
developed.  The  original  1954  plan  was  based  on  a  worldwide  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft 
population  of  approximately  3,500.  By  the  end  of  1957,  this  number  had  increased  to  ap¬ 
proximately  4,500,  and  more  increases  were  certain  in  the  years  to  come.  The  number  of  air 
support  spare  parts  to  be  managed  was  originally  estimated  at  36,000,  but  by  the  end  of  1957  had 
reached  nearly  70,000,  with  100,000  expected  in  1959.  Original  plans  were  based  on  receiving 
requisitions  for  14,000  air  line  items  per  month,  while  rate  of  receipt  had  reached  22,000  per 
month  in  1957.  The  estimated  workload  was  expected  to  increase  to  40,000  during  1958.  The 
plan  contemplated  that  approximately  1,000  air  line  items  per  month  would  be  purchased  by 
TSMC.  During  1957,  the  figure  was  closer  to  3,000  per  month.^ 

The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  directed  in  August  1957  a  time-phased  program  to 
improve  the  Transportation  Corps  supply  effectiveness.  Intended  to  correct  both  short  and  long 
range  problems,  the  program  had  several  major  objectives.  To  reduce  the  need  for  time-consum¬ 
ing  procurement  actions  on  requisitions,  the  Transportation  Corps  sought  to  assure  a  greater 
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c(»Telation  between  stockage  and  demand.  Existing  provisioning  procedures,  which  had  been 
intended  primarily  for  Air  Force  use.  were  replaced.  Auempts  were  made,  through  CONARC 
and  the  CONUS  army  commanders,  to  tK^hieve  standardization  of  types  and  models  of  aircraft 
at  installations,  and,  where  possible,  on  an  area-wide  basis.  Problems  of  requisition  identifica¬ 
tion  and  processing  were  to  be  eliminated  and  improper  requisitions  reduced. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  the  Transportation  Corps  made  steady,  if  sometimes  slow  and 

erratic,  progress  in  improving  its  supply  system.  While  neither  its  overseas  nor  domestic  supply 

performance  had  come  up  to  the  DCSLOG  criteria  by  the  end  of  1958,  definite  improvement 

was  evident.  The  Transportation  Corps  expected  steady  progress  toward  the  objective  of 

meeting  Army  standards  of  supply  effectiveness  as  a  result  of  continuing  the  existing  program, 

together  with  benefits  drawn  from  increased  experience  and  expanded  automatic  data 
7 

processing  operauons. 

During  the  transition  period,  many  exceptions  to  Army  regulations  had  to  be  requested  and 
many  regulations  peculiar  to  aviation  were  published.  These  measures  were  due  in  part  to 
assuming  practices  which  had  been  common  to  the  Air  Force  and  could  not  be  quickly  changed, 
in  part  to  the  large  number  of  technicians  employed  by  the  Transportation  Supply  and  Main¬ 
tenance  Command  who  were  former  Air  Force  employees  trained  in  the  Air  Force  method  of 
doing  business.  TSMC  expended  much  effort  in  revising  procedures  and  practices  to  conform 
to  standard  Army  patterns,  and,  as  time  went  on,  fewer  and  fewer  exceptions  to  Army  regulations 
had  to  be  requested.  By  early  1960,  the  only  regulations  which  dealt  exclusively  with  aviation 
equipment  were  based  on  the  peculiarities  of  that  equipment  and  not  upon  Air  Force  practices. 

The  transition  period  culminated  in  calendar  year  1959.  The  attrition  of  Air  Force  stocks  had 
taken  place  much  more  quickly  than  expected.  Anxious  to  clear  Army  equities  from  its  depots, 
the  Air  Force  pressed  for  earlier  transfer  of  stocks  and  offered  to  pay  certain  hansportation  costs. 
The  Army  also  placed  increased  emphasis  on  expediting  the  fransfer  of  disposal  of  its  assets  in 
Air  Force  depots.  By  30  June  1958,  almost  $78  million  worth  of  stock  had  been  issued  by  or 
transferred  from  Air  Force  depots.  Residual  slocks,  valued  at  about  $1.6  million,  were  sub- 

o 

sequenlly  transferred  or  disposed  of  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

During  FY  1960,  the  Transportation  Materiel  Command  was  responsible  for  the  supply  and 
maintenance  of  5,461  Army  aircraft  with  a  value  of  $427,000,000.  The  Master  Authorized 
Stockage  List  (MASL)  reflected  the  efficiency  of  supply  stockage  and  supply  disuibution. 
During  FY  1960,  the  list  was  expanded  to  embrace  all  items  in  the  Transportation  Corps  supply 
system  to  be  provided  within  a  relatively  short  time,  as  contrasted  with  items  supplied  on  an  “as 
required”  basis.  The  expansion  of  the  MASL  along  with  im|xoved  management  techniques 
raised  the  number  of  requisition  line  items  matching  the  MASL  from  60  percent  in  FY  1959  to 
80  percent  in  FY  1960.  Slow  procurement  action,  and  the  expansion  itself,  also  kept  a  large 
percentage  of  items  at  a  zero  balance,  which  was  improved  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  A 
50  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  critical  air  items  to  only  1 3  was  encouraging  even  though 
it  did  not  meet  the  target  of  zero.  Measured  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  DCSLOG  criteria 
that  at  least  80  percent  should  be  delivered  on  time,  the  Transportation  Materiel  Command  met 
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the  target  for  CONUS  tixx^  support,  an  improvement  of  12  percent  over  1959,  though  it  still 
lagged  for  overseas  troop  suppwt.  These  improvements  in  supply  effectiveness  could  be 
ascribed  to  the  perfecting  of  internal  controls  ov^  the  MASL  and  to  the  correction  of  errors  in 
depot  inventories. 

Warehouse  refusals  at  the  beginning  of  FY  1960  were  well  above  the  target  of  3  percent, 
causing  the  Transportation  Materiel  Command  to  attack  the  problem  by  examining  the  inventory 
of  depot  stocks,  by  purifying  them,  and  by  emphasis  on  correct  identification  and  cataloging. 
The  Transportation  Cops  sections  of  the  four  general  depots  were  closed  in  turn  between  April 
and  November  1959,  and  nearly  40,000  line  items  were  adjusted  by  proper  identification, 
classification,  or  correction  of  balances. 

During  the  first  half  of  FY  1960,  procurement  lagged  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  resulting  in 
many  priority  item  requests  and  a  decline  in  the  filling  of  requisitions.  Additional  funds  for  the 
last  half  of  the  year  reversed  these  trends.  Some  60,000  stock  replacement  items  were  {vocured 

Q 

during  the  year,  a  decrease  of  25  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Army  Procurement  of  Aircraft 

In  September  1959,  at  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chief  of 
Transportation  submitted  a  plan  for  direct  engineering  and  procurement  of  Army  aircraft  to 
begin  on  1  July  1961.  During  1960,  the  Transportation  Corps  obtained  122  fixed  wing  aircraft 
and  304  helicopters  through  interservice  procurement  actions  with  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 
The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  believe  that  the  Transportation  Corps  had  the 
capability  in  engineering  fields  to  undertake  direct  procurement  of  aircraft,  therefore  the 
Transportation  Corps  submitted  a  revised  plan  in  January  1961  omitting  this  area.  On  1  July 
1960,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  refused  to  permit  full  procurement  of  all  aircraft, 
but  indicated  that  a  beginning  could  be  made  by  the  Transportation  Corps  in  purchasing 
off-the-shelf  items,  including  aircraft  and  components  cwtified  by  the  Fedraal  Aviation  Agency. 
The  Transportation  Corps  could  also  prepare  specifications,  establish  evaluation  boards,  conduct 
mock-up  inspections,  and  participate  with  the  other  developing  services  in  engineering  and 
functional  flight  tests.*° 

Maintenance  Personnel  Problems 

Maintenance  was  a  major  continuing  problem  of  Army  aviation.  The  maintenance  of  Army 
aircraft  grew  steadily  more  difficult  and  costly.  Despite  efforts  at  standardization  and  simplifica¬ 
tion,  aircraft,  particularly  helicopters,  increased  in  complexity  as  well  as  in  size  and  number. 
Design  deficiencies  and  modifications,  short  service  life  of  components,  the  necessity  for 
frequent  tear  down,  inspection,  and  overhaul,  and  the  wide  dispersion  of  aircraft  combined  to 
complicate  maintenance.  Even  the  simplest  aircraft  required  apptrximately  ten  hours  of  main¬ 
tenance  per  hour  of  flight.^ ' 

On  4  May  1955,  G-3,  Department  of  the  Army  had  requested  the  assistance  of  CONARC  in 
the  solution  of  certain  problems  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  enlisted  grade  structure  of 
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helicopter  mechanics  in  the  transportation  helicopter  company  and  other  TOE  units  that  con¬ 
tained  aircraft  At  an  Aviation  Conference  conducted  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  29  April 
19SS,  the  adequacy  of  the  rank  of  helicopter  mechanics  in  the  transportation  helicopter  company 
had  been  questioned,  and  the  desirability  of  designing  a  specific  position  as  crew  chief  so  as  to 
retain  capable  and  competent  maintenance  personnel  in  the  service  was  pressed. 

A  related  problem  was  cited  on  23  May  in  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Transportation  to  the 
Commanding  General.  CONARC,  which  stated  that  an  evaluation  of  experience  data  clearly 
indicated  the  inadequacy  of  the  method  for  computing  aircraft  mechanic  requirements  as 
established  in  SR  310-30-lS,  which  contained  organization  and  equipment  authorization  tables. 
The  normal  availability  of  helicopters  assigned  to  transportation  helicopter  companies  was  57 
percent  instead  of  the  66  and  two-thirds  percent  planned  for  in  the  TOE.  This  availability 
objective  was  not  being  attained  because  of  a  lack  of  men  to  meet  the  high  maintenance 
requirements.  The  Chief  of  Transportation  recommended  that  the  aircraft  mechanic  authoriza¬ 
tion  contained  in  SR  310-30-15  be  changed  to  increase  the  number  of  aircraft  mechanics 
authorized  in  aviation  units. 

A  CONARC  study  of  the  aircraft  maintenance  authorizations  and  the  grade  structure  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  number  of  mechanics  authorized  in  existing  TOEs  was  not  adequate  to  perform 
required  maintenance,  and  that  the  present  grade  structure  for  aircraft  maintenance  personnel 
should  be  raised  one  grade  under  the  new  specialist  grade  system.  These  measures  would 
provide  the  incentive  to  encourage  competent  and  highly  trained  mechanics  to  remain  in 
the  service. 

On  3  June,  CONARC  recommended  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  that  the  method  of 
computing  aircraft  mechanics  by  SR  310-30-15  be  changed.  In  order  to  raise  the  grades  of 
aircraft  maintenance  personnel  one  grade,  CONARC  recommended  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  change  the  standards  of  grade  authoization  contained  in  AR  61 1-201.  CONARC  proposed 
the  following  changes  in  titles  for  aircraft  mechanics:  aircraft  mechanics  helper  be  changed  to 
airfield  service  crewman;  senior  helicopter  mechanic  be  changed  to  helicopter  crew  chief 
(mechanic);  and  helicopter  mechanic  helper  in  field  maintenance  organizations  be  changed  to 
aircraft  maintenance  apprentice.  CONARC  also  recommended  that  the  position  of  crew  chief 
be  authorized  on  the  basis  of  one  per  aircraft. 

CONARC  refHcsentatives  participated  in  a  conference  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  16 
September  concerning  the  requirements  fen*  additional  mechanics  for  transportation  helicopter 
companies.  The  G-3  representatives  stated  that  they  were  in  agreement  with  recommendations 
made  by  the  Chief  of  Transportation  and  the  Commanding  General,  CONARC,  concerning  a 
need  for  an  increased  number  of  mechanics  in  helicopter  companies.  It  was  indicated,  however, 
that  CONARC’s  proposed  change  to  SR  310-30-15  would  increase  the  number  of  fixed  wing 
aircraft  mechanics  as  well  as  rotary  wing  mechanics  in  various  TOEs.  The  G-3  representatives 
felt  that  there  was  ample  evidence  presented  to  support  an  increase  of  rotary  wing  mechanics, 
but  not  to  increase  the  number  of  fixed  wing  mechanics.  Because  there  was  an  immediate 
requirement  to  increase  the  number  of  mechanics  in  TOE  55-75R,  Transportation  Helicopter 
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Company,  this  TOE  should  be  revised  accordingly  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  would  grant 
a  waiver  of  the  prov^ions  for  SR  310-30-lS  for  this  revision.  When  sufficient  factors  were 
available  for  both  flxed  and  rotary  wing  mechanic  equivalents,  a  change  would  be  published  to 
SR  310-30-lS.  The  conferees  concluded  that  CONARC  should  publish  a  revision  of  TOE 
5S-7SR,  to  include  the  increased  number  of  mechanics  required  based  on  statistical  data  of 
operation  experience  to  be  furnished  CONARC  by  the  Chief  of  Transportaticm.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  G-1  was  instructed  to  furnish  CONARC  with  an  advance  cc^y  of  the  MOS  and 
grade  structure  revision  for  aircraft  mechanics  to  include  in  the  revision  of  TOE  S5-7SR. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  on  23  September  formally  directed  CONARC  to  make  the 
revision.  CONARC  forwarded  the  revised  TOE  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  15  November 
for  approval  and  publication.  This  revision  increased  the  number  of  helicq>ter  mechanics  from 
33  to  61  based  on  a  maintenance  workload  of  7  hours  of  maintenance  fw  each  hour  of  flying 
time  fcM*  H-21  light  cargo  helicopters  and  4  hours  of  maintenance  for  each  hour  of  flying  time 
for  H-13  reconnaissance  helicopters.  The  position  of  crew  chief  on  the  basis  of  one  per 
helicopter  was  also  included  in  this  revision.  This  action  was  considered  an  initial  step  in 
improving  the  Army  Aircraft  Maintenance  Program.  When  all  the  actions  recommended  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  were  completed,  an  increase  in  aircraft  mechanics  in  forty-five  TOEs 
would  be  required.*^ 

Depot  Maintenance  Support 

Fifth  Echelon  Maintenance 

On  1  July  1955,  the  Transportation  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command  assumed  the  depot 
level  maintenance  responsibility  after  making  a  preliminary  survey  of  commercial  facilities  and 
negotiating  initial  contracts.  While  cross-service  agreements  were  employed  where  feasible,  the 
bulk  of  the  fifth  echelon  work  on  Transportation  Corps  air  items  was  performed  by 
commercial  contract.'^ 

To  accomplish  the  contractual  maintenance  of  aircraft  end  items,  the  Transportation  Corps 
established  a  new  Standard  Configuration  and  Modernization  Program  (SCAMP).  While 
retaining  the  concept  of  scheduling  aircraft  through  the  depots  on  a  three  year  cycle,  as  under 
Air  Force  programs,  SCAMP  was  intended  to  avoid  the  difhculties  which  had  been  experienced 
earlier.  SCAMP  consisted  of  the  inspection  of  aircraft,  the  performance  of  all  maintenance  woik 
which  had  fallen  due,  the  installation  of  product  improvement  and  modification  kits,  and  the 
restoration  of  aircraft  to  their  scheduled  level  of  depreciation.  This  program  was  expected  to 
maximize  maintenance  effectiveness,  ccarect  deficiencies  and  discrepancies  left  unremedied  at 
lower  echelons,  and  simplify  parts  supptHt.  At  the  same  time,  reparable  components  were 
removed  from  aircraft  and  after  restoration  to  serviceable  condition  were  returned  to  depot 
stocks  for  reissue. 

The  Transportation  Ctwps  experienced  great  difficulty  during  FY 1958,  the  Hrst  complete  year 
in  which  it  had  the  depot  maintenance  responsibility,  in  assuring  timely  and  efficient 
negotiation  and  execution  of  contracts  for  aircraft  component  overhaul  and  repair.  Despite 
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difficulties,  TSMC  did  make  progress  in  the  {H'ogram.  It  was  apparent,  however,  that  the 
accomplishment  left  much  to  be  desired.  Contract  awards  lagged  and  long  delays  were  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  aircraft  through  and  out  of  maintenance  facilities. 

Steps  were  taken  by  the  Transportation  Corps  to  assure  that  the  situation  would  be  more 
orderly  in  FY  1959.  Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  early  release  of  funds  and  promptly  to 
obtain  bids  and  make  awards  of  contracts.  Indefinite  quantity  contracts  were  used  to  facilitate 
adjustments  to  changes  in  funds  and  workloads.  Implementation  of  the  FY  1959  depot  main¬ 
tenance  program,  however,  was  adversely  affected  by  delays  in  obtaining  Department  of  the 
Army  approval  of  contracts  and  by  shortages  of  contractor-furnished  and  government-furnished 
parts.  New  Department  of  the  Army  restrictions  mi  the  scope  of  the  SCAMP  program  caused 
additional  difficulties.  With  the  establishment  of  fourth  echelon  maintenance  at  the  depot  sites, 
TS  MC  was  directed  to  eliminate  from  SCAMP  contracts  any  provision  for  performance  of  lower 
echelon  maintenance  tasks  that  should  have  been  accomplished  prior  to  delivery  to  the  contrac¬ 
tor.  The  Transportation  Corps  believed  that  it  was  both  logical  and  economical  to  perform  at  the 
SCAMP  site  all  aircraft  repairs  which  had  fallen  due  or  would  shortly  become  due.  The  deferral 
or  omission  of  these  repairs  would  p-obably  lead  to  the  grounding  of  aircraft  on  their  return  to 
using  activities.*^ 

Under  cold  war  plans,  mobilization  capabilities  and  training  facilities  were  essential  for  an 
instant  readiness  posture.  Consequently,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  22  December 
1959  authorized  Transportation  Corps  in-house  assumption  of  about  40  percent  of  fifth  echelon 
maintenance  to  be  phased  in  over  the  next  three  years.  The  Transportation  Materiel  Command 
immediately  established  a  Directorate  of  Maintenance  Operations  to  move  ahead  on  a  two 
phased  plan.  The  first  phase  consisted  of  inaugurating  fifth  echelon  maintenance  in  general 
depots  on  components,  excluding  engines,  transmissions,  and  aircraft  themselves.  The  second 
phase — fifth  echelon  maintenance  of  engines,  transmissions,  and  aircraft — ^required  more  exten¬ 
sive  facilities  than  the  Army  had  available.  After  careful  analysis  of  available  facilities  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  seemed  to  be  the  most 
promising. 

Just  as  the  Transportation  Corps  supply  and  maintenance  sections  in  the  general  depots  were 
getting  ready  for  increased  maintenance  duties,  the  Quartermaster  General  on  2  September  1959 
announced  plans  for  a  new  concept  which  would  eliminate  the  technical  service  sections.  The 
technical  service  staff  would  be  limited  to  staff  guidance  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  depot’s 
mission.  This  concept  would  remove  the  Transportation  Corps  staff  officer  from  direct  control 
over  the  aircraft  supply  and  maintenance  operations.  The  Chief  of  Transportation  requested  that 
Transportation  Corps  aircraft  maintenance  be  set  up  in  each  of  the  general  depots  as  a  Class  II 
activity.  On  1  February  1960,  the  Department  of  the  Army  DCSLOG  agreed  to  this  proposal. 
The  Quartermaster  General  desired  to  test  this  concept  in  one  depot;  the  year’s  trial  began  at 
Sharpe  General  Depot  in  July  1960.*^ 
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Fourth  Echelon  Maintenance 

The  Army  Aviation  E)epot  Plan  provided  for  shops  as  part  of  the  Transportation  Sections  at 
the  general  depots  to  handle  fourth  echelon  maintenance  workloads  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
field  maintenance  activities.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  shops  would  have  limited  capabilities 
by  1  July  1958  and  be  fully  operational  by  the  end  of  the  following  year. 

By  late  1956,  it  had  become  evident  that  delays  in  the  construction  program  for  the  shops, 
along  with  the  lead  time  involved,  would  preclude  completion  of  the  aircraft  maintenance 
facilities  until  at  least  mid-1958.  The  limited  capability  of  the  field  maintenance  shops,  coupled 
with  the  delay  in  completing  the  new  depot  facilities,  threatened  to  affect  the  maintenance 
support  of  Army  aircraft.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
DCSLOG  directed  the  Chief  of  Transportation  in  December  1956  to  establish  a  limited  interim 
fourth  echelon  capability  using  available  existing  facilities  at  the  depots. 

The  unanticipated  acceleration  in  the  scheduled  buildup  of  fourth  echelon  capabilities  at  the 
depots  caused  difflculties.  The  CONUS  army  commanders  were  reluctant  to  submit  estimates 
of  work  beyond  the  capabilities  of  their  field  maintenance  shops,  making  it  impossible  to 
develop  ftrm  workloads  for  the  depot  shops.  Considerable  lead  time  was  also  necessary  to 
secure  the  tools  and  equipment  needed  for  the  depot  shops. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Transportation  Corps,  facilities  construction  at  the  depots  was 
deferred  for  eighteen  months  or  until  such  time  as  a  definite  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that 
would  be  accomplished  at  the  shops  could  be  obtained.  This  decision  made  it  impossible  for  the 
depots  to  absorb  the  load  in  excess  of  the  capabilities  of  the  field  maintenance  shops  and  caused 
CONARC  to  resort  to  expensive  contractual  maintenance. 

As  a  result  of  this  deteriorating  situation,  the  DCSLOG,  Department  of  the  Army,  in  February 
1958  ordered  the  facilities  construction  program  reinstated.  On  19  March,  the  Chief  of 
Transportation  was  directed  to  assume  responsibility  for  all  fourth  echelon  maintenance  sujqxirt 
of  Active  Army,  National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve  aircraft  on  1  July  1958.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  large  contracts  at  Fort  Rucker,  C-  mp  Wolters,  and  Camp  Gary,  which  had  large  aircraft 
populations,  the  CONUS  armies  would  be  responsible  for  only  third  echelon  maintenance. 

The  Transportation  Corps  took  action  to  speed  up  the  delivery  of  tools,  shop  equipment,  and 
supplies  to  the  depot  sites.  Plans  were  developed  for  the  phased  transfer  of  fourth  echelon 
workloads  from  the  CONUS  armies  to  the  depots,  beginning  on  1  July  1958,  with  the  depots 
achieving  a  100  percent  capability  by  1  January.  Resources  shortages  continued  and  backlogs 
tended  to  grow.  This,  in  turn,  made  it  necessary  to  give  priority  to  the  repair  of  aircraft  and 
components  to  be  returned  to  users  at  the  expense  of  reconditioning  items  for  depot  stock. 
Problems  continued  with  the  construction  program. 

The  successful  accomplishment  of  the  CONUS  field  maintenance  mission  required  a  close 
correlation  of  the  CONUS  army  and  depot  shop  capabilities.  The  Transportation  Corps, 
CONARC,  and  other  interested  agencies  developed  a  coordinated  plan  for  aircraft  maintenance 
support  in  CONUS.  Task  groups  were  established  to  devise  a  program  tailored  to  current 
peacetime  conditions.  The  plan  was  expected  to  provide  for  efficient  utilization  of  available 
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dollar,  manpower,  and  facility  resources,  to  assure  the  necessary  back-up  of  overseas  command 
with  military  personnel  spaces  and  units;  to  detennine  the  types,  missions,  strengths,  and 
command  control  of  required  maintenance  units;  and  to  establish  means  for  coordinating  and 
budgeting  and  programing  of  funds  for  maintenance  suiqx>rt/^ 

Maintenance  TVaining 

In  May  1954,  the  Department  of  the  Army  considered  the  consolidation  of  all  Army  aviation 
maintenance  instruction  at  the  Transportation  School.  Both  the  Army  Field  Fcvces  and  the  Army 
Aviation  School  voiced  objections  to  the  proposal.  The  Army  Aviation  Program  approved  in 
19SS  retained  organizational  aircraft  maintenance  instruction  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  and 
field  and  depot  aircraft  maintenance  instructitm  at  the  Transportation  School.  In  May  1959,  the 
transfer  of  CH’ganizational  maintenance  instruction  to  the  Transportation  School  again  came 
under  study.  The  Transportation  School  study  to  determine  its  capability  to  assume  the  addition¬ 
al  workload  concluded  that  it  could  be  done  provided  programmed  construction  and  limited  im¬ 
provements  of  existing  facilities  were  completed.  Once  again,  the  proposed  transfer  was 
dropped  from  consideration.  A  year  later,  the  Transportation  School  again  studied  the  feasibility 
of  consolidating  aviation  maintenance  training  at  one  installation.  This  study  summarized 
savings  in  uaining  time,  instructor  manpower  capabilities,  aircraft  requirements,  facility  analysis 
and  classroom  requirements,  shop  space,  and  temporaiy  and  permanent  construction  at  Fort 
Eustis  and  Fort  Rucker.  No  changes  resulted  from  this  study.  Finally,  the  Transportation  School 
in  1962  once  more  studied  the  possibility  of  consolidation  at  the  direction  of  CONARC.  Again, 
no  changes  in  maintenance  training  were  made.*^ 

The  major  maintenance  courses  taught  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  the  Transportation 
School  from  1954  to  1962  are  shown  in  tables  5  and  6. 

Army  Aviation  School 

The  Department  of  Aviation  Maintenance  of  the  Army  Aviation  School,  which  began  to  move 
from  Fort  Sill  to  Camp  Rucker  on  20  November  1954,  began  the  first  instruction  at  the  new  site 
on  26  November.  Two  courses  were  conducted  at  this  time:  the  Army  Helicopter  Maintenance 
Course  (sixteen  weeks)  and  the  Twin-Engine  Transition  Maintenance  Course  (two  weeks). 

The  actual  move  to  Camp  Rucker  was  conducted  in  phases  and  completed  on  17  December. 
During  the  move,  one  class  from  each  course  was  canceled  and  the  first  Helicopter  Maintenance 
class,  with  twenty-four  students,  was  scheduled  for  graduation  on  8  January  1955.  Due  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  instructors  and  students,  however,  the  class  was  accelerated  and  graduated 
before  Christmas.  Like  all  the  other  departments  of  the  Army  Aviation  School,  the  Department 
of  Aviation  Maintenance  at  first  suffered  with  inadequate  facilities  at  Camp  Rucker.  An  old 
vehicle  shop  building  was  used  as  a  classroom.  The  Eiepartment  of  Academics  was  formed  in 
September  1955  in  an  effort  to  consolidate  general  subjects  and  maintenance  training.  The  new 
department  was  headed  by  the  former  directs  of  the  Department  of  Aviation  Maintenance. 
In  August  1957,  the  Department  of  Academics  was  discontinued  and  the  Department  of 
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Maintenance  was  formed.  At  this  time,  general  subjects  instructors  were  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Fixed  Wing  Training.** 

The  Department  of  the  Army  in  mid-A{HiI  1956  had  reptxted  to  CONARC  in  its  analysis  of 
tt«  program  of  instruction  of  airplane  repair,  reconnaissance  helicopter  repair,  aitd  tandem  rotor 
helicopter  repair  courses  that  course  content  was  consistent  with  the  MOS  and  skill  level  for 
which  each  course  trained  and  that  course  purpose  statements  conformed  to  established  proce¬ 
dures.  The  department  emphasized  that  course  titles  should,  whenever  possible,  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  subject  matter  taught  Course  titles  should  be  revised  for  the  single  rotor  helicopter 
repair  and  for  tandem  rotor  helicopter  repair  course  to  utility  and  cargo  tandem  rotor  helicopter 
repair.  The  Department  of  the  Army  believed  that  prior  experience  in  airplane  repair  activity 
was  essential  and  should  be  included  in  the  prerequisites  for  the  courses.*^ 

In  mid-March  1956,  CONARC  approved  the  proposed  program  of  instfuction  for  the  Aircraft 
Maintenance  (Entry)  Course  and  revised  the  course  purpose  to  read:  “to  provide  enlisted  person¬ 
nel  with  basic  fundamentals  required  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  operation  of  Army 
airHelds  and  airstrips  and  in  the  servicing  and  maintenance  of  Fixed  wing  and  rotary  wing 
aircraft”  With  the  implementation  of  a  new  MOS  system,  certain  aviation  mechanics  courses 
were  added  and  others  deleted.  At  Gary  Air  Force  Base,  the  Army  Helicopter  Mechanic  and  the 
Army  Airplane  Mechanic  courses  were  deleted  and  the  Army  Maintenance  (Entry)  Course  was 
added.  At  the  Army  Aviation  School,  the  Army  Helicopter  Maintenance,  Twin  Engine  Transi¬ 
tion  Maintenance,  Army  Helicopter  Maintenance  (H-25),  Army  Helicopter  Maintenance  (H- 
19),  Army  Helicopter  Maintenance  (H-21),  and  Army  Helicopter  Maintenance  (H-34)  were 
deleted,  and  Airplane  Maintenance,  Reconnaissance  Helicopter  Maintenance,  Utility  and  Cargo 
Single  Rotary  Wing  Helicopter,  and  Utility  and  Cargo  Tandem  Rotor  Helicopter  courses  were 
added.  Implementation  of  training  under  the  new  courses  and  deletion  of  the  old  courses  was 
effective  on  1  July  1956.^** 

Third  Army  in  June  1956  desired  that  schools  be  established  to  transition  train  automotive 
maintenance  and  other  available  personnel  to  aircraft  maintenance  crewmen  (MOS  670)  and  to 
more  specialized  MOSs.  The  high  number  of  aircraft  in  the  Army  area  were  causing  increasing 
maintenance  problems.  It  was  recommended  that  those  schools  include  a  minimum  of  two  hours 
per  day  of  organized  classroom  instruction  in  addition  to  on-the-job  training.  Following  a  period 
of  attendance  at  local  transition  schools  combined  with  on-the-job  training,  individuals  who 
demonstrated  the  necessary  aptitudes  and  skills  would  be  awarded  with  MOS.  Local  schooling 
would  be  continued  following  the  awarding  of  the  MOS  until  the  mechanic  reached  a  sufficiently 
high  degree  of  skill  for  the  awarding  of  MOSs  671,  672,  673,  as  appropriate.  If  advanced 
training  could  not  be  given  at  the  station  or  unit  level,  quotas  would  be  obtained  from  Third  Army 
to  send  those  men  requiring  such  training  to  the  Army  Aviation  School.  Excess  individuals  who 
could  not  be  absorbed  into  the  locally  established  transition  schools  would  be  carefully  screened 
and  sent  to  the  Army  Aviation  School  to  pursue  a  course  fw  the  award  of  MOS  670  followed  by 
the  specialized  course  in  the  type  of  aircraft  assigned  to  their  units. 
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Third  Army  reported  on  6  August  that  aircraft  maintenance  transition  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Third  Army  stations  as  a  stop  gap  measure  only  because  the  rq)lacement  system  was 
not  providing  enough  trained  aircraft  mechanics  to  enable  aviation  units  to  maintain  assigned 
aircraft.  Third  Army  felt  that  aircraft  maintenance  was  too  complex  a  subject  to  be  taught  at 
station  level  only.  It  was  intended  that  retained  automotive  mechanics  eventually  would  attend 
formal  training  in  aircraft  maintenance.  Third  Army  recommended  that  the  input  to  aircraft 
maintenance  schools  be  increased  in  order  to  provide  sufflcient  fully  qualified  aircraft  mechanics 
for  assignment  to  aviation  units. 

In  August  19S6,  the  Fixed  Wing  Maintenance  Course  coiducted  at  Camp  Gary  began  moving 
to  Fort  Rucker.  By  January  1957,  the  move  was  completed  with  many  of  the  civilian  instructcvs 
from  Camp  Gary  making  the  move  to  Frat  Rucker.  A  labor  dispute  in  November 
temporarily  grounded  the  school’s  aircraft  fleet  With  the  contract  personnel  on  strike, 
students  and  instructors  moved  from  the  classrooms  to  the  flight  line  and  performed  the 
necessary  maintenance. 

The  Army  Aviation  School  in  May  1956  had  suggested  to  CONARC  that  it  would  be  feasible 
to  establish  an  organizational  aircraft  maintenance  officers  course  at  the  school  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  be  of  fourteen  weeks  duration.  The  school  also  suggested  that  the  course  should 
have  a  minimum  class  of  eight  and  a  maximum  class  of  sixteen  dual  rated  officers,  with  a 
minimum  annual  input  of  48.  Based  on  two  classes  in  residence,  5  additional  primary  instnic- 
tOTs,  10  practical  maintenance  instructors,  and  2  classrooms  (1  conference  type  and  1  laboratory 
type)  would  be  required.  These  additional  resources  would  cost  $86,200. 

The  Army  Aviation  School  requested  120  days  lead  time  for  implementation  of  the  course. 
The  school  also  determined  that  there  was  a  need  for  two  additional  courses — organizational 
aviation  su{^ly  and  technical  inspector — for  officer  and  enlisted  students.  These  courses  would 
each  be  3  weeks  in  length,  have  a  minimum  class  size  of  8  students,  and  have  a  minimum  course 
annual  input  of  128.  Each  course  would  require  3  additicxial  instructors,  2  conference-type 
classrooms,  and  a  lead  time  of  120  days.^* 

CONARC  reported  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  early  in  July  that  the  establishment  of  the 
aircraft  organizational  maintenance  officer  course  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  existing 
aircraft  maintenance  officer  course  conducted  at  the  Transportation  School.  Present  input  into 
that  course  came  primarily  from  agencies  engaged  in  field  and  depot,  rather  than  organizational 
maintenance  activities.  Furthermore,  the  program  of  instruction  for  the  existing  course  was 
slanted  toward  field  and  depot  maintenance.  Under  the  circumstances,  CONARC  would  take 
necessary  action  to  establish  the  aircraft  organizational  maintenance  course  at  such  time  as  the 
additional  funds  and  instructor  spaces  were  made  available  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
existing  aircraft  maintenance  officer  course  would  be  continued  at  the  Transportation  School. 

On  10  April  1957,  CONARC  gave  interim  approval  to  the  program  of  instruction  for  the 
10-wedc  Organizational  Maintenance  Officer  Course.  Final  approval  came  on  17  August.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  was  to  provide  officers  with  basic  knowledge  and  fundamentals  required 
to  enable  them  to  supovise  and  instruct  the  mechanics  of  aviation  units  in  all  forms,  records,  and 
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I  technical  publications,  and  to  provide  offlcers  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  aircraft  main- 

I  tenance,  organizational  (first  and  second  echelon)  through  limited  field  maintenance  (limited 

\  third  echelon).  Formal  announcement  of  the  course  was  made  by  CONARC  on  S  September. 

The  course  l^gth  was  subsequently  reduced  to  five  weeks  in  December  1957.^ 

I  On  10  April  1959,  the  Department  of  the  Army  approved  a  recommendation  by  CONARC  to 

eliminate  the  Organizational  Maintenance  Officer  course.  Unit  commanders  could  not  spare  the 
I  po^nnel,  time,  and  funds,  and —  especially  in  small  units — ^needed  the  potential  students  on  the 

{  job,  as  trained  in  previous  flight  courses.  Because  everyone  agreed  that  officer  organizational 

'  maintenance  training  was  essential  to  reduce  overall  maintenance  costs  and  to  increase  the 

I  availability  of  aircraft  fix'  qierational  use,  CONARC  and  the  Army  Aviation  School  studied  a 

proposal  to  integrate  more  maintenance  training  in  the  initial  flight  training  course.^^ 

CONARC  announced  in  May  1957  the  prerequisites  for  the  eight  week  Flight  Simulator 
Operations  and  Maintenance  Course,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  train  enlisted  men  to  operate 
I  and  maintain  those  flight  simulators  needed  to  provide  instruction  in  instrument  flight  techniques 

to  rated  Army  aviators.  These  prerequisites  included  normal  color  perception,  normal  use  of 
both  hands,  good  hearing,  twelve  months  or  more  of  service  remaining  following  the  completion 
of  the  course,  and  a  standard  score  of  100  or  higher  aptitude  area  GT. 

CONARC  informed  the  Army  Aviation  School  in  October  that  it  was  revising  school  loads 
I  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1958.  The  revision  was  based  on  budget  cuts  and 

revised  MOS  requirements,  and  would  in  some  instances  affect  inputs  into  certain  school 
courses.  The  Aircraft  Maintenance  Course  was  to  continue  to  be  offered  until  a  revised  schedule 
of  classes  reflecting  new  inputs  was  submitted  to  CONARC.  The  revised  schedule  was  to  be  in 

I 

conformatKe  with  the  school’s  recommendatitm  for  a  weekly  flow  of  students. 

The  introduction  of  new  aircraft  resulted  in  the  develqrment  of  new  maintenance  courses  at 
the  Army  Aviation  School.  During  July  1958,  the  Eiepartment  of  Maintenance  organized  a 
transition  course  for  crew  training  on  the  H-37  MOJAVE.  Because  of  the  many  complicated 
systems  of  the  aircraft,  the  training  was  conducted  for  complete  crews  including  the  pilot, 
copilot,  and  crew  chief.  This  course  continued  until  February  1959,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the 
H-37  Helicqrter  Maintenance  Course  for  mechanics  only.  With  the  introduction  of  the  UH-1 
I  IROQUOIS,  a  mechanics  course  for  that  aircraft  was  adopted  on  1  April  1959.  A  year  later,  the 

first  class  of  AO-1  MOHAWK  mechanics  met  with  twelve  students.  This  was  followed  on  10 
I  May  1960  with  a  new  maintenance  course  of  instruction  for  AC-1  CARIBOU  mechanics.  In 

I  July  1961 ,  a  course  was  organized  by  the  Department  of  Maintenance  to  provide  instruction  on 

the  automatic  stabilization  equipment  which  was  installed  on  some  H-34s  and  all  H-37s.  This 
I  course  was  discontinued  in  July  1%2,  and  the  instruction  integrated  into  the  regular  maintenance 

I  course  for  H-37  mechanics. 

I 

In  April  1 960,  the  Department  of  Maintenance  organized  the  first  U.S .  Army  Aviation  School 
Organization  Aircraft  Maintenance  Supervisors  Mobile  Instruction  Team  whose  mission  was 
assistance  for  unit  commanders  in  training  maintenance  personnel  on  station.  The  three  teams 
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organized  from  military  instructors  within  the  Department  of  Maintenance  presented  forty  hours 
of  instruction  at  major  installations  throughout  the  CONUS  army  areas.^ 

IVansportation  School 

The  major  emphasis  in  resident  instruction  at  the  Transptxtation  School  shifted  in  19S4  to  the 
aviation  maintenance  training  program.  Rail  and  marine  subjects  made  up  over  60  percent  of 
the  courses  given  by  the  school  in  19S4,  while  aviation  maintenance  courses  accounted  for 
almost  60  percent  of  the  courses  in  1958.  The  first  aviation  maintenance  course  began  in  late 
June  1954  with  the  qjening  of  six  classes.  An  additional  course  began  that  July. 

Late  in  1955,  the  Defense  Dqtartment  studied  the  feasibility  of  having  all  nontactical  Army 
aviation  training,  including  aviation  maintenance,  conducted  by  the  Air  Force.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  strongly  recommended  that  the  Army  be  given  responsibility  for  all  Army  aviation 
training,  and  the  proposed  change  was  not  made. 

Attrition  rates  were  a  matter  of  concern  in  both  the  advanced  and  specialist  aviation  main¬ 
tenance  courses.  In  order  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  enlisted  men  attending  the  advanced 
maintenance  courses,  the  Transportation  School  recommended  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
School  Catalog  be  revised  to  provide  for  formal  examination  by  the  Aviation  Department.  If 
found  deficient,  a  man  would  then  be  required  to  attend  MOS  680  entry  training  or  be  returned 
to  his  unit.  CONARC  concurred  in  this  recommendation. 

When  the  Transportation  School  began  instruction  in  aviation  maintenance,  certain  items  of 

equipment  were  still  in  critically  short  supply.  These  included  special  tools  required  for 

assembly  and  disassembly  of  aircraft  components,  major  items  of  shop  equipment,  and  L-20  and 

L-23  aircraft.  Due  to  nonreceipt  of  major  items  of  shq?  test  equipment,  the  fust  class  of  the 

Aircraft  Instrument  and  Electrical  System  Repairman  Course  (MOS  3559)  was  sent  to  the 

Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station  for  two  weeks,  and  the  second  class  was  rescheduled.  The  lack  of 

these  special  tools  and  major  items  of  equipment  continued  as  a  major  (xxtblem  for  the  next  two 

years.  With  respect  to  aircraft  components  and  special  tools,  the  aviation  supply  process,  linked 

with  provisioning,  procurement,  production,  storage,  and  priority  field  distribution,  imposed 

unreliable  delivoy  dates  ranging  from  one  to  twenty-four  months.  The  shortage  of  aircraft  also 

26 

continued  to  be  a  limiting  factor  on  maintenance  training  for  the  next  several  years. 

In  November  1956,  CONARC  approved  a  draft  program  of  instruction  for  the  Aircraft 
Maintenance  Officer  Course.  The  revised  program  of  instruction  increased  the  course  length 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  weeks.  The  increase  in  the  course  length  was  necessary  to  provide 
greater  emphasis  on  supply  production  control,  management,  and  other  subjects  which  had 
increased  in  importance  with  the  assumption  of  Army  aviatum  depot  maintenance. 

On  7  January  1957,  CONARC  ftHinally  announced  the  prerequisites  for  the  revised  Aircraft 
Maintenance  Officer  Course  which  would  train  officers  to  coordinate  and  supervise  field,  depot, 
and  organizational  maintenance,  including  technical  maintenance  inspection  of  Army  aircraft. 
The  officer  could  be  Regular  Army  or  Reserve  Component  whose  assignment,  actual  or 
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anticipated,  was  to  a  position  involving  direction  of  organizational  or  higher  level  aircraft 
maintoiance  activity  or  to  a  staff  position.^ 

In  eariy  1956,  CONARC  requested  the  Chtef  of  Transportation  to  comment  on  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  Special  Aircraft  Officer  Maintenance  Course.  Acting  on  the  request  of  the 
Chief  of  Transportation,  the  Transportation  Training  Command  announced  that  a  special  course 
of  instruction  for  National  Guard  officers  had  been  established  at  the  Transportation  School. 
The  two  week  course  would  emphasize  procedures,  forms,  and  records  of  aircraft  maintenance 
and  would  be  based  on  programs  of  instruction  then  being  utilized  in  the  Aviation  Officers 
Maintenance  Course.  Items  common  to  both  organizational  field  maintenance  would  be 
stressed,  with  inspection  methods  predominant  The  Transportation  Training  Command  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  starting  date  be  14  May  1956,  with  a  reporting  date  at  Fort  Eusds 
10  May. 

The  Nadonal  Guard  Bureau  in  January  1957  requested  the  establishment  of  the  special 
aviadon  offico^  maintenance  course,  estimadng  that  sixty  officers  would  be  available  to  attend 
such  a  course,  provided  it  would  be  conducted  in  May.  CONARC  approved  the  course  in  March 
1957,  provided  that  training  could  be  conducted  within  school  facilides.  Since  the  training 
would  be  on  a  one-dme  basis,  submission  of  a  program  of  instrucdon  was  not  required.  The 
Transportadon  Center  at  Fort  Eusds  proposed  a  starting  date  of  13  May  with  the  closing  that 
being  18  May.  The  andcipated  attendance  was  forty-five  students.^^ 

In  the  summer  of  1959,  the  Aviadon  Department  of  the  Transportadon  School  provided  six 
instructors  for  aviadon  maintenance  support  training  of  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  Nadonal  Guard 
units  at  Camp  Drum,  New  York,  for  nineteen  days,  and  two  instructors  of  Nadonal  Guard  units 
at  Fort  Ripley,  Minnesota.  This  experiment  evolved  into  the  Mobile  Aviadon  Maintenance 
Training  Teams,  as  directed  by  the  OfHce  of  the  Chief  of  Transportadon,  which  officially 
became  part  of  the  school’s  mission  in  December  1959.  The  program  was  enlarged  in  1961 
when  two  teams  of  eleven  men  each  were  sent  out  by  the  school.  When  the  1962  teams  were 
organized,  the  Aviadon  Maintenance  Training  Branch  had  222  military  instructors  authorized, 
but  only  92  assigned.  Because  of  this,  it  was  decided  to  cut  each  team  to  six  men.  The  Trans¬ 
portadon  School  felt  that  units  did  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  instrucdon  available  because  of 
field  training  and  support  requirements. 

The  Army  Aircraft  Maintenance  Management  Course  had  been  given  three  dmes  in  1959- 
1960.  In  1960,  in  order  to  comply  with  a  change  to  AR  600-201,  this  course  was  drqjped  and 
replaced  by  three  separate  courses  designed  to  train  qualified  personnel  in  accordance  with  the 
new  MOS  structure.  The  new  courses  were  Fixed  Wing  Technical  Inspector  (679.4),  Rotary 
Wing  Technical  Inspector  (679.5),  and  Aircraft  Maintenance  Supervisor  (679.6).  Because 
previously  aviadon  maintenance  personnel  had  been  trained  either  in  fixed  wing  or  rotary  wing 
aircraft  and  the  new  679.6  MOS  required  the  supervisor  to  be  qualified  in  both,  the  Transporta¬ 
don  School  had  to  train  its  own  instructors  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  MOS  conversion.  To 
do  this,  the  school  set  up  a  training  course  for  its  instructors  which  followed  closely  the  679.6 
supavis(»^  course. 
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In  FY  1960,  the  emphasis  on  MOS  enlisted  training  at  the  Transportation  School  shifted 
furtho'  toward  aviation  as  all  rail  courses  were  stopped  and  several  marine  courses  were 
canceled.  In  19S8, 55  percent  of  the  enlisted  training  courses  had  been  in  aviation  maintenance; 
by  the  end  of  1962,  this  figure  had  risen  to  slightly  over  80  percent  The  increases  in  the  aviation 
courses  woe  primarily  in  MOS  673.2,  Single  Rotor  Helicopter  Repair,  and  MOS  68S.  1 ,  Aircraft 
Electrical  Repair.  While  the  actual  input  of  students  into  the  aviation  maintenance  courses  in 
FY  1960  represented  only  a  15  percent  increase  over  FY  1959,  these  courses  required  a  Iowct 
instructor-student  ratio  and  more  intricate  and  expensive  equipment.  In  FY  1959,  FY  1961 ,  and 
FY  1%2,  the  input  into  the  aviation  courses  at  the  Transportation  School  averaged  about  1,225; 
in  FY  1960  it  reached  1,425.^’ 
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SUMMARY 

Amy  aviation,  as  it  is  known  today,  has  undergone  a  significant  metamorphosis  since  its 
inception  in  World  War  II.  Its  origins  lie  in  the  reconnaissance  mission  of  the  field  artillery. 
Field  artillerymen,  flying  small  fixed  wing  aircraft,  established  and  validated  the  aviation 
mission  approved  in  June  1942.  Since  that  time,  Amy  aviation  has  made  its  mark  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  at  least  two  Amy  branches  and  a  sister  service. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  separated  the  Air  Force  from  the  Amy  and  fomally 
established  Amy  aviation  as  a  separate  entity.  Separate,  however,  was  not  equal,  and  Amy 
aviation  shared  an  uneasy  airspace  with  the  developing  Air  Force.  For  instance,  while  the  Air 
Force  provided  primary  fixed  and  rotary  wing  training  for  Amy  pilots,  for  many  years  advanced 
training  was  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Amy  Department  of  Air  Training  at  the  Artillery  School  at 
Fort  Sill. 

The  separation  of  the  Amy  and  the  Air  Force  naturally  caused  considerable  organizational 
flux,  and  both  services  spent  time  and  effort  attending  the  accompanying  changes.  The  role  of 
Army  aviation  was  of  paramount  interest  to  both.  Joint  Amy  and  Air  Force  Regulation  5-10-1, 
published  in  1949,  set  forth  the  utilization  criteria  for  Amy  aircraft  and  imposed  weight 
limitations  on  both  fixed  and  rotary  wing  Amy  aircraft.  Publication  of  AR  700-50  and  AFR  65-7 
on  23  March  1950  confimed  that  basic  understanding  and  officially  assigned  the  major 
responsibility  for  logistical  support  of  Amy  aviation  to  the  Ordnance  Corps. 

The  procedures  and  responsibilities  contained  in  the  Joint  Amy  and  Air  Force  regulations 
were  the  subject  of  continual  discussions  from  the  date  of  publication.  The  basic  problem 
stemmed  from  the  two  services’  divergent  views  on  close  air  support.  By  1951,  discussions  of 
the  function  and  role  of  Amy  aircraft  had  reached  the  highest  administrative  levels  of  the  two 
services.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  on  2  October  1951,  a  special  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  was  signed  which  eliminated  the  aircraft  weight  limitations  and  substituted  a 
definition  of  organic  Amy  aircraft  in  terns  of  the  functions  to  be  perfomed. 

The  need  for  further  clarification  of  Amy  and  Air  Force  viewpoints  on  Amy  aviation, 
particularly  regarding  helicopters,  required  additional  consideration  and  discussion  at  the 
Department  level.  The  discussions,  which  began  in  November  1951  and  continued  throughout 
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the  fall  of  1952,  included  those  problems  encountered  during  the  Korean  conflict  On  4 
November  1952,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  concluded  a  second  Memorandum  of  Under¬ 
standing  which  superseded  the  special  agreement  of  1951.  This  second  document  favored  the 
Army  point  of  view  on  Army  aviation.  It  reestablished  a  maximum  weight  limitation  of  5,000 
pounds  on  Army  fixed  wing  aiicrafl,  but  left  helicopters  unrestricted.  The  document  stipulated 
that  the  weight  restriction  would  be  the  subject  of  review  by  the  Secretary  of  I>efense  upon  the 
request  of  either  service  secretary.  A  m(»t  significant  feature  of  the  second  memorandum  was 
the  clear  delineation  made  between  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  Army  aircraft  and  those 
operated  by  the  Air  Force. 

Responsibility  for  logistical  support  of  Army  aviation  was  transferred  from  the  Ordnance 
Corps  to  the  Transportation  Corps  on  1 1  August  1952.  At  the  same  time,  the  Army  Field  Forces 
organized  and  trained  the  Hrst  transportation  helicopter  companies.  Beginning  in  1951,  several 
of  these  companies  participated  in  large-scale  maneuvers  which,  while  not  involving  fully 
equipped  companies,  conclusively  demonstrated  the  value  of  helicopters  in  combat  During  the 
exercises  the  first  tactical  movement  of  combat  units  by  helicopter  was  achieved. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  Army  aviation  which  began  in  1950  resulted  in  a  commensurate 
increase  in  training  operations.  The  Air  Force  had  continued  to  train  pilots  and  mechanics  for 
the  Army.  Tactical  training  continued  at  Fort  Sill,  and  in  1953  the  Army  Aviation  School  was 
established.  Primary  flight  training  by  the  Air  Force  was  gradually  phased  out  and  the  subsequent 
overcrowding  of  facilities  at  Fort  Sill  led  to  the  mmsfer  of  the  school  to  Camp  Rucker  in  1954. 
The  Transportation  School  began  field  maintenance  training  of  mechanics  on  1  July  1954. 

By  the  end  of  1954,  Army  aviation  was  firmly  founded.  Its  dependence  on  the  Air  Force  for 
training  and  logistical  support  was  rapidly  being  phased  out.  A  strong  and  flexible  training  base 
had  been  provided  with  the  establishment  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  the  assumption  of 
maintenance  training  by  the  Transportation  School.  Tactical  units  were  formed  and  a  few  saw 
combat  in  Korea. 

Basic  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  Army  aviation  during  this  period  was  the  formulation  of  the 
first  coherent  long  range  plan  for  future  development.  The  impetus  fw  this  plan  came  from 
General  Ridgway’s  call  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  Army  aviation.  Its  implementation  was 
carried  out  within  the  framework  of  policies  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Continued 
disputes  between  the  Army  and  the  Air  Ftxce  over  mission  and  function  led  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  E.  Wilson  to  modify  the  1952  Memorandum  of  Understanding  in  1956.  The  agreement 
maintained  the  weight  restrictions  on  Army  aircraft,  but  left  the  door  open  for  continued 
expansion.  In  addition,  the  Wilson  memorandum  expanded  the  size  of  the  combat  zone  within 
which  Army  aircraft  could  operate.  No  restrictirais  were  placed  on  their  performance 
within  that  zone. 

Despite — or  often  because  of— the  Department  of  Defense  ruling,  the  Army  encountered  Air 
Force  opposition  to  their  proposed  expansion.  At  the  root  of  this  dispute  were  the  widely 
differing  viewpoints  on  the  proper  role  and  means  of  employment  of  aviation  assets.  The  Army 
believed  that  aviation  assets,  both  combat  and  transport,  existed  primarily  to  support  ground 
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combat  forces.  In  order  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  ground  units,  the  commander  had  to 
exercise  a  relatively  high  degree  of  control  over  aviation  units.  The  Air  Force,  as  the  Army  Air 
Force  before  it,  believed  that  the  most  efficient  and  economical  use  of  air  power  could  be  attained 
only  with  centralization  of  command  and  control  under  the  air  commander. 

While  admitting  Air  Force  responsibility  in  most  areas  of  aviation,  the  Army  faced  the 
problem  of  securing  air  support  for  ground  units.  Air  Force  interest  in  the  19S0s  focused 
primarily  on  strategic  bombardment.  Little  attention  and  few  resources  were  devoted  to  tactical 
transport  or  close  air  support.  Recognizing  the  value  of  aviation  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
mission,  the  Army  moved  in  to  close  the  pp.  Light  tactical  transports  were  developed — ^both 
rotary  and  fixed  wing — and  eventually  armament  was  installed  on  the  aircraft. 

To  meet  the  more  complex  demands  of  the  expanded  aviation  program,  wganizational 
changes  took  place  at  all  levels  of  the  Army.  At  the  Department  of  the  Army  level,  all  activities 
relating  to  Army  aviation — except  those  of  a  purely  logistical  nature  and  some  aspects  of  the 
research  and  development  program — were  drawn  together  into  a  Directorate  of  Army  Aviation. 
The  appointment  of  Maj.  Gen.  Hamilton  H.  Howze  as  the  fust  Director  of  Army  Aviation  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  development  of  the  program.  General  Howze  became  the  apostle  of 
airmobility.  Not  only  in  his  official  activities  as  Director  of  Army  Aviation,  but  also  in  countless 
speeches  and  articles.  General  Howze  advocated  the  expansion  of  the  Army  aviation  program 
and  the  introduction  of  airmobility  into  combat  operations. 

The  Transportation  Corps,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  had  undisputed  responsibility 
for  aviation,  also  underwent  a  significant  reorganization.  The  assumption  of  supply  and  main¬ 
tenance  responsibilities  from  the  Air  Fcx-ce  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Transportation 
Supply  and  Maintenance  Command.  The  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation  was 
reorganized  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Transportation  Corps  activities  centered 
around  aviation.  CONARC  also  adjusted  its  OTganization  to  provide  for  increasing  involvement 
in  aviation  activities.  The  command  believed  that  it  should  have  greater  responsibility  for  overall 
direction  of  the  aviation  program.  The  Department  of  the  Army  remained  firm,  however,  that 
direction  and  guidance  would  originate  in  the  Directorate  of  Army  Aviation.  To  complement  the 
Directorate,  CONARC  created  a  focal  point  in  its  headquarters  with  the  Army  Aviation  Section. 
As  tactical  combat  uses  for  Army  aviation  became  increasingly  important,  responsibility  for 
more  of  the  Army  aviation  program  shifted  to  CONARC. 

During  the  period,  the  ground  army  uncterwent  an  extensive  rewganization  as  well.  Accep¬ 
tance  of  Army  aviation  was  reflected  in  the  AFTA  experiment  and  the  increased  number  of 
aircraft  in  the  PENTOMIC  divisions.  But  these  were  only  interim  solutions  to  the  Army’s 
combat  problems,  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  ROAD  division  organization  the  number  of  Army 
aircraft  in  divisions  approximately  doubled.  In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  Army  aviation  in 
divisional  OTganizations,  separate  aviation  units  also  multiplied.  New  company  organizations 
were  developed  for  improved  fixed  wing  transports  and  medium  helicopters.  In  response  to  the 
combat  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  Special  Warfare  Aviation  Detachments  were  formed. 
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Perhaps  in  the  long  run  the  most  significant  advance  during  this  period  was  the  successful 
development  of  aircraft  armament  Beginning  with  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  a  flying  tank 
destroyer  during  Project  ABLE  BUSTER,  rapid  strides  were  made  in  the  development  of 
armament.  A  few  officers  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  had  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  helicopter 
to  carry  wetpjns.  Under  the  guidance  of  Brig.  Gen.  Carl  I.  Hutton,  and  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
CONARC,  the  Army  Aviation  School  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  various  types  of 
armament  which  eventually  led  to  several  practical  weapons  systems.  The  imagination  and 
dedication  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  school  helped  prove  that  weapons  could  be  fired  from 
rotary  aircraft.  The  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  and  CONARC  resulted 
in  offlcial  approval  of  the  armed  helicopter  by  the  T>epatlment  of  the  Army  in  1960. 

The  arming  of  the  helicopter  was  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  both  Army  organization  and 
combat  doctrine.  Various  types  of  Sky  Cavalry  were  organized  and  tested.  While  Sky  Cavalry 
units  were  primarily  reconnaissance  oriented,  the  possibilities  of  much  broader  application  were 
quickly  seen.  The  Armair  Brigade  Study  by  the  Army  Aviation  School,  although  never  really 
field  tested,  pointed  the  way  to  the  airmobile  employment  of  infanuy  supported  by 
helicopter  gunships. 

An  underlying  result  of  this  growth  of  t^tical  employment  of  Army  aviation  was  the 
continuing  friction  between  the  Transportation  Corps  and  CONARC.  Brig.  Gen.  William  B. 
Bunker  warned  in  the  late  1950s  that  the  Transportation  Corps  was  doing  nothing  to  develop 
aviation  doctrine  for  the  PENTOMIC  army  and  had  made  no  progress  in  aviation  unit  organiza¬ 
tion  since  1951 .  As  a  consequence,  the  Combat  Develqiment  Group  at  Fort  Rucker,  the  Army 
Aviation  School,  and  many  other  agencies  took  over  responsibility  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
future  transportation  mission  of  the  Army. 

The  frustrations  of  the  Transportation  Corps  surfaced  again  in  late  1961  when  EiCSOPS, 
Department  of  the  Army,  recommended  on  the  advice  of  CONARC  that  two  separate  types  of 
companies  be  formed  to  fly  the  HC-1  and  two  separate  types  to  fly  the  AC-1.  This  action  would 
distinguish  logistical  and  tactical  units.  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  S.  Besson,  theChief  of  Transportation, 
charged  that  some  elements  of  the  Army  intended  to  eliminate  the  flying  role  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corps  and  urged  that  the  corps  have  an  aviation  mission  in  the  combat  zone.  Happily  for  the 
future  of  Army  aviation,  this  internal  dispute  over  the  conu-ol  of  aircraft  ended  with  the  1962 
Army  reorganization  that  abolished  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation.  As  a  result  of  this 
reorganization,  CONARC  assumed  most  responsibilities  for  aviation  except  combat  and 
materiel  developments.' 

The  progress  made  by  Army  aviation  between  1955  and  1962  was  made  possible  by 
development  of  new  aircraft.  The  search  for  a  utility  helicopter  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  UH- 1 . 
This  aircraft  quickly  proved  adaptable  for  medical  evacuation,  as  a  gunship,  and  as  a  transport 
for  small  units.  Using  a  turbine  engine,  the  UH-1  proved  to  be  more  rugged  and  reliable  than  the 
earlier  utility  helicopters.  The  search  for  a  cargo  helicopter  produced  the  H-37  as  a  temporary 
solution  and  eventually  the  adoption  of  the  tandem  rotor  HC-1.  Teamed  together,  the  UH-1  and 
HC-1  became  the  workhorses  in  the  evolving  airmobility  concept.  Fixed  wing  transport  a'dation 
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came  of  age  with  the  adoption  of  the  U-1.  As  the  period  ended,  the  AC-1  offered  even  greater 
possibilities  in  the  use  of  fixed  wing  transports  from  unimproved  airfields.  The  search  for  an 
improved  reconnaissance  aircraft  resulted  in  extensive  tests  to  find  a  new  light  observation 
helicopter.  At  first  unsuccessful,  by  1962  the  program  began  to  show  results.  A  concurrent  search 
for  a  higher  perfcHtnance  observation  aircraft  led  to  troop  tests  with  the  T-37  jet.  Strong  Air  Force 
opposition  resulted  in  the  termination  of  the  project  without  significant  results.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Army  developed  the  propeller  driven  AO-1  which  proved  suitable  few  Army  requirements. 

Aviation  training  made  steady  [wogress  during  the  period  under  CONARC.  Consolidation  of 
all  flight  training  under  Army  direction  was  a  notable  accomplishment  The  Department  of 
Defense  ordered  the  transfer  of  primary  flight  training  from  the  Air  Ftwee  in  1956,  bringing  to 
an  end  several  years  of  Army  efforts  to  achieve  consolidation.  Primary  helicopter  training  was 
e^tabUshed  at  the  U.S.  Army  Primary  Helicopter  School  at  Camp  Wolters,  while  primary  fixed 
wing  training  was  conducted  at  Camp  Gary  until  the  eventual  shift  to  Fort  Rucker.  Advanced 
training  for  both  fixed  wing  and  rotary  wing  pilots  took  place  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  at 
Fort  Rucker. 

# 

In  order  to  properly  train  the  large  number  of  aviation  units  being  activated,  CONARC 
established  Army  Aviation  Unit  Training  Commands  at  Fort  Sill  and  Fort  Riley.  Difficulties 
beset  the  operation  of  these  centers  because  of  slow  delivery  of  aircraft,  shortages  of  main¬ 
tenance  personnel,  and  changes  in  the  number  of  units  included  in  the  troop  program.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  discontinued  the  two  commands  during  FY  1959  with  the  concurrence 
of  CONARC. 

The  Army  Aviation  School  at  Fort  Rucker  steadily  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  uaining 
requirements.  New  courses  reflected  changes  in  doctrine  and  equipment.  The  physical  facilities 
of  the  school  were  improved  and  enlarged.  The  instrument  qualification  of  most  pilots  enhanced 
the  capabilities  of  aviation  units. 

The  Army  encountered  numerous  problems  because  of  the  split  that  existed  in  supply  and 
maintenance  responsibility  between  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Approval  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Army  of  all  supply  and  maintenance  responsibilities  finally  came  in  1955.  The  Transportation 
Corps  developed  an  Army  Aviation  Depot  Plan  to  govern  its  new  responsibilities.  To  oversee 
the  operations  in  this  field,  the  TransportaticMi  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command — redesig¬ 
nated  the  Transportation  Materiel  Command  in  1959 — was  established.  Although  there  were 
many  growing  pains  in  the  development  of  depot  operations,  by  1%2  the  Transportation  Corps 
oversaw  a  functioning  system. 

The  Berlin  Crisis  of  1%1  resulted  in  an  immediate  and  unexpected  expansion  of  Army 
aviation.  The  partial  mobilization  disrupted  the  orderly  development  of  aviation,  but  provided 
valuable  experience  for  the  much  larger  growth  which  was  soon  to  take  place  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  deteriorating  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  imposed  additional  requirements 
upon  the  aviation  structure.  By  the  end  of  1962,  Army  aviation  units  were  beginning  to  arrive  in 
South  Vietnam. 
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The  sudden  contingency  requirements  in  both  Europe  and  Asia  coincided  with  the  Army’s 
new  programs  for  aviation  expansion.  In  early  1960,  the  Army  Aircraft  Requirements  Review 
Board  (Rogers  Board)  had  formulated  plans  for  aircraft  development  and  acquisition  for  the 
coming  decade.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  Rogers  Committee  on  Army  Aviation  developed  a 
training  program  to  support  this  expansion.  In  1961,  the  CONARC  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Study 
Aircraft  Armament  made  recommendations  to  expedite  the  procuiment  and  distribution  of  the 
new  aircraft  weapons  systems.  Although  many  of  the  findings  of  these  three  groups  woe  soon 
overtaken  by  events,  they  provided  a  valuable  background  for  the  Howze  Board  in  1962. 

Many  of  the  Army’s  plans  and  proposals  for  future  expansion  woe  severely  limited  by 

Department  of  Defense  policies.  Since  1954,  the  Army  had  been  working  under  the  grave 

handicap  of  the  national  defense  policy  of  massive  retaliation.  This  policy  was  strategically 

nuclear  in  orientation,  and  left  little  moi»y  or  attention  for  conventional  forces.  In  1961, 

President  Kennedy  directed  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  to  undertake  a  thorough  reap- 

praisal  of  strategic  plans,  force  levels,  and  military  programs.  A  policy  emerged  that  called  fcv 

an  American  force  structure  designed  to  provide  strong  limited  capability  as  well  as 
2 

general  war  forces. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  program  for  attaining  tactical 
mobility.  He  wanted  the  Army  to  reexamine  its  quantitative  and  qualitative  requirements  for 
aviation  through  an  extended  program  of  analyses,  exercises,  and  field  tests  in  order  to  evaluate 
revolutionary  new  concepts  of  tactical  mobility.  The  Army  was  to  recommend  actions  which 
would  provide  it  with  maximum  mobility  in  the  combat  area.  He  pointed  out  that  Army  studies 
of  airmobile  divisions,  airmobile  reconnaissance  regiments,  aerial  artillery,  and  similar  units 
indicated  the  type  of  doctrinal  concepts  which  could  be  evolved.  Results  of  the  Army  study  were 
to  be  presented  in  terms  of  both  cost  and  transport  effectiveness.  To  initiate  these  studies. 
Secretary  McNamara  established  the  Army  Tactical  Mobility  Requirements  Board  (Howze 
Board)  in  April  1962.  The  recommendations  of  the  Howze  Board  were  to  open  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Army  aviation.^ 
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Endnotes 
Chapter  XV 

1.  (1 )  Speech  by  Brig  Gen  WilliamB.  Bunker  to  First  Senior  Officers  Aviation  Maintenance  Indoctrination 
Conference,  no  date.  (2)  Memo  TCCAD-SP,  Maj  Got  F.S.  Besson  to  DCSLOG,  29  Nov  61,  subj:  Prefix 
Numbos  for  Army  Aviation  Units. 

2.  U.S.  Army  Expansion,  1961-1962,  pp.  9-10. 

3.  (1)  Informal  memo.  Sec  Def  to  Sec  Army,  19  Apr  62.  (2)  Memo,  Sec  Def  to  Sec  Army,  19  Apr  62, 
subj:  Army  Aviation. 

4.  For  the  recommendations  of  the  Howze  Board,  see  Barbara  A.  Sarrill  and  Constance  J.  Suwalsky,  The 
Origins,  Deliberations,  and  Recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Army  Tactical  Mobility  Requirements  Board 
(Howze  Board),  USACDC  CAG,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Apt  69. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


AAOD 

Army  Aviation  Operating  Detachment 

AATRI 

Army  Air  Traffic  Regulation  and  Identification 

AAUTC 

Army  Aviation  Unit  Training  Command 

ACofS 

Assistant  Chid^  ot  Staff 

AGF 

Army  Ground  Ft»ces 

AR 

Army  Regulation 

ARST 

Aerial  Reconnaissance  and  Surveillance  Unit 

ASR 

Army  Study  Requirement 

ATFA 

Atomic  Field  Army 

ATP 

Army  Training  Program 

CDEC 

Combat  Development  Experimentation  Center 

CONARC 

Continental  Army  Command 

CONUS 

Continental  United  States 

CORG 

Combat  Operations  Research  Group 

DA 

Department  of  the  Army 

DCSLOG 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  fw  Logistics 

DCSOPS 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 

DCSPER 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 

FAA 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

FASCOM 

Field  Army  Support  Command 

FECOM 

Far  East  Command 

FM 

Field  Manual 

FOC 

Flight  Opoations  Centa* 

FW 

Fixed  Wing 

JCS 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

LASSO 

Light  Aviation  Special  Support  Operations 

MASL 

Master  Authorized  Stockage  List 

MCA 

Military  Construction  Army 

MOMAR 

Modern  Mobile  Army 

MOS 

Military  Occupational  Specialty 

OCAFF 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces 

UST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


OCofT 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation 

OCS 

Officer  Candidate  School 

PENT ANA 

Pentagonal  Atomic-Nonatomic  Army 

POL 

Petroleum,  Oil,  and  Lubricants 

POM 

Preparation  Overseas  Movement 

POR 

Preparation  Overseas  Replacement 

QMR 

Qualitative  Materiel  Requirement 

ROAD 

Reorganization  Objective  Army  Divisions 

ROCAD 

Reorganization  of  the  Armored  Division 

ROCID 

Reorganization  of  the  Combat  Infantry  Division 

ROTAD 

Reorganization  of  the  Airborne  Division 

ROTC 

Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 

SATSA 

Signal  Aviation  Test  and  Support  Activity 

SCAMP 

Standard  Configuration  and  Modernization  Program 

SKY  CAV 

Sky  Cavalry 

SLAR 

Side-Looking  Airborne  Radar 

STOL 

Short  Takeoff  and  Landing 

STRAC 

Strategic  Army  Corps 

TA 

Table  of  Allowances 

TAAM 

Transportation  Army  Aircraft  Maintenance 

TAAR 

Transportation  Army  Aircraft  Repair 

TATSA 

Transportaticm  Aircraft  Test  and  Support  Activity 

TD 

Table  of  Distribution 

TOE 

Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment 

TSMC 

Transportation  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command 

USABAAR 

U.S.  Army  Board  for  Aviation  Accident  Research 

USAF 

U.S.  Air  Force 

USAREUR 

U.S.  Army  Europe 

USARPAC 

U.S.  Army  Pacific 

USMC 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

V/STOL 

Vertical/Short  Takeoff  and  Landing 
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4  Army  Aviation  School  Courses 

5  Army  Aviadot  School  Maintenance  Courses 
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CHART  1  Headquarters,  CONARC  1  February  1955 

2  Headquarters,  CONARC  10  October  1957 

3  Headquarters,  CONARC  1  January  1959 

4  Aviation  in  the  ROAD  Divisitm 

5  United  States  Army  Aviation  School 

6  Army  Aviation  Organization 


Directors  of  Army  Aviation 


Maj  Gen  Hamilton  H.  Howze 
Maj  Gen  Ernest  F.  Easterbrook 
Maj  Gen  Clifton  F.  van  Kann 
Maj  Gen  Delk  M.  Oden 


1  January  1956  - 15  December  1957 

16  December  1957  -  9  December  1958 
20  July  1959  - 16  October  1961 

17  October  1961  - 10  March  1963 


Pictoral  Display  of  Army  Aircraft 
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TABLE  1 

FIXED  WING  AIRCRAFT,  1942-1962 


Designation 

Name 

Manufacturer 

Remarks 

L-4 

Grasshopper 

Piper 

1,220 

2 

Observation/ 

reconnaissance 

L-5 

Sentinal 

Vultee-Sdnson 

2,020 

2 

Observation/ 

reconnaissance 

1  litter  capacity 

L-13 

Consolidated-Vultee 

2,900 

3 

Observation 

L-14 

Piper 

1,800 

3 

Observation/ 

reconnaissance 

L-15 

Scout 

Boeing 

2,116 

2 

Observation/ 

reconnaissance 

L-16 

Aeronica 

1,300 

2 

Obsenration/ 

reconnaissance 

L-17 

Navion 

Ryan 

No.  American 

3,050 

4 

Utility 

L-18 

Piper 

1,500 

2 

Observation/ 
reconnaissance 
improved  L-4 

L-19(0-1) 

Bird  Dog 

Cessna 

2 

Observation/ 

reconnaissance 

Beaver 

deHavilland 

4,820 

6 

Utility 

L-21 

Super  Cub 

Piper 

1,500 

2 

Observation/ 

reconnaissance 

L-23  (U-8) 

Seminole 

Beech 

7,000 

6 

Utility 

L-24 

Courier 

Helk) 

3,000 

4 

Observation/ 

reconnaissance 

LC-126 

Cessna 

3,350 

4 

Trainer/utility 

U-1 

Oner 

deHavillarxl 

7,600 

10 

U-9  (L26) 

Commander 

Aero  Design 

7,000 

5 

Utility  1 

CV-2(AC1) 

Caribou 

deHavilland 

26,000 

30 

OV-1  (AO-1) 

Mohawk 

Grumman 

12,800 

2 

Combat  surveillance 

T-37 

i _ 

Cessna 

6,250 

2 

Jet  observation  airplane  on 
Air  Force  loan 

Sources:  (l)MonigomeryandTiemey,rhe4mqr^WaabnSlory,pp23S-46.  (2) ‘Controversial Fifties,* /trmyrtvradbn, 
Sep  60,  pp  477-90, 499, 502.  (3)  Brigadier  General  John  J.  Tolson,  'Aircraft  Hardware:  Aviation  Milestones,'  Army 
Aviation,  Feh-Mar  64,  pp  1 1  -24, 25-29.  (4)  F.  G.  Swanborough,  Uvwd  States  Miitary  Aircraft  Since  1909,  (London  a 
New  York:  Putnam,  1963),  pp  33, 42-44,  f21, 400-03, 460, 485, 466,489, 512, 322, 542, 544-47. 


Legend: 

a  •  In  pomds 
b  a  Including  crew 
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TABLE  2 

ROTARY  WING  AIRCRAFT,  1942-1962 


Otwervaliortf 
reconnaissance 
3  obtained,  eval. 


Observation/ 
reconnaissance, 
5  obtained,  evd. 


Sources:  (1)  Montgomery  and  Tierney,  Thu  Army  A^uionSloiy,  VP  256^9.  (2) ‘Controversial  Fifties,' >bmy>lvia(ion, 
Sep  60,  pp  490, 4K-  51 2.  (3)  Brigadier  General  Jobn  J.  Tolson,  ‘Aircrall  Hardware:  Aviation  MMesiones,' Army  Awralion, 
Fab-Mar 64. pp 32-45, 49-50, 53. 55^,61 .  (4) F. G.  Swanborough,  UwMStaiMiUHKwyAraraftShce  1909, (London 
A  New  York:  Putnam.  1 963),  pp  50-58, 116-117, 274-76, 398-99, 432-33, 438-37, 51 2, 525. 
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TABLE  3 

CONVERTIPLANES  AND  VERTICAL  LIFT  RESEARCH  VEHICLES,  1953-1962 


Designation 

Manufacturer 

Type 

Remarks 

XV-1 

McDonnell 

Converti  plane 

Rotor  and  fixed  wing.  One  obtained. 

XV-3 

Bell 

Convertiptane 

Tilting  rotor  type.  One  obtained. 

VZ-1 

Hiller 

Vertical  Lift 

Ducted  propeller  flying  platform. 

VZ-2 

Vertol 

Aircraft 

Tilt-wing.  One  obtained  in  1 957. 

VZ-3 

Ryan 

Aircraft 

Vertiplane,  deflected  slipstream.  One  obtained  in  1959. 

VZ-4 

Doak 

Airaaft 

Tilting  duct  fans.  One  obtained. 

VZ-S 

Fairchild 

Aircraft 

Deflected  slipstream.  One  obtained. 

VZ-6 

Chrysler 

Vertical  Lift 

Flying  jeep,  ducted  propellers.  Two  built. 

VZ-7 

Curtiss-Wright 

Vertical  Lift 

Flying  jeep,  direct  lift,  four  propellers. 

VZ-8 

Piasecki 

Vertical  Lift 

Flying  jeep,  direct  lift,  two  ducted  rotors. 

VZ-9 

AVRO  Canada 

Vertical  Lift 

Flying  saucer  with  fan  lilt.  Two  built. 

XV-4(VZ-10) 

Lockheed 

Aircraft 

Twin  jet  VTOL.  Jet-ejector  lift.  Two  built. 

X-19 

Curtiss-Wright 

Airaaft 

VTOL  research  with  radial  lift  force  propellers.  Two  obtained. 

X-22 

Bell 

Airaaft 

VTOL  research  with  four  tilting  duct  airscrews.  Two  obtained. 

XV-8 

Ryan 

Vertical  Lilt 

Flex  wing  utility  vehicle. 

Source:  Richard  Tierney  and  Fred  Montgomery,  TheAmyAviaton  Story,  pp.  266-67, 272-73, 278-82. 
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TABLE  4 

ARMY  AVIATION  SCHOOL  COURSES 


OFFICER  COURSES 

Course 

Number 

Remarks 

Army  Aviation  Tactics 

1-0-7 

Became  Officers  Fixed  Wing  Aviator 
Course — l-A-1980 

Army  Helicopter  Aviation  Tactics 


Helicopter  Transition  FlightTraining  (H-21) 


Twin-Engine  Transition  FlightTraining 


Instrument  Flying 


Instrument  Flight  Examiner 


Senior  Officer  Flight  Training 


Army  Aviation  Orientation 


Air  Obsenrer  Officer 


Army  Aviation  Medicine 


Advanced  Aviation  Officer 


U-1 A  Transition  FlightTraining 


Army  Aviation  Primary  and  Tactical  FlightTraining 


H-13/H-A9  Transition  FlightTraining 


H-13/H-21  Transition  FlightTraining 


H- 1 3/H-34  T ransition  Flight  Training 


Army  Primary  FlightTraining 


H-37  Pilot  Transition 


Transportation  Helicopter  Transition 


Army  Aviation  Safety 


OV-1  Transition  Training 


CV-2  Transition  Training 


Army  Cargo  Helicopter  Pilot 


Army  Helicopter  Aviation  Tactics 


Primary  Helicopter  Training 


HU-1  A  Transition  Training 


CH-21  Transition  Training 


ENLISTED  COURSES 


Army  Aviation  Pre-Flight  Training  (Helicopter) 

1-E-4 

Army  Aviator  Transport  Pilot  (Rotary  Wing)  Phase  II 

1-OE-5 

Army  Aviator  Basic  Flight  T raining  (Helicopter) 

Phase  III 

1-OE-6 

Warrant  Officer  Rotary  Wing  Aviator 

1-R-19eiC 
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TABLE  5 

ARMY  AVIATION  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE  COURSES,  1955-1962 


COUfM 

Remarks 

Organizational  Maintenance  Officer 

Initiated  Jul  57;  dropped  1959 

Tivin-Engine  Transition  Maintenance 

Dropped  Jul  56 

Army  Helicopter  Maintenance  H-19 

Dropped  Jul  56 

Army  HaCcopier  Maintenance  H-21 

Dropped  Jul  56 

Army  HeTicopter  Maintenance  H-23 

Dropped  Jul  56 

Army  Helicopter  Mainterwnce  H-25 

Dropped  Jill  56 

Army  HeKcopter  Maintenance  H-34 

Dropped  Jul  56 

Ffight  Simulator  Operation  and  Maintenance 

Initiated  Jul  57 

Army  Helicopter  Maintenance 

Dropped  Jul  57 

Aircraft  Maintenance  (Entry) 

Initiated  Jul  56 

Airplane  Maintenance 

Redesignated  Airaaft  Mechanic,  1957 

Reconnaissance  Heiicopter  Maintenance 

Initiated  Jul  56 

Utility  and  Cargo  Single  Rotor  Helicopter  Maintenance 

Initiated  Jul  56 

Utility  and  CargoTandem  Rotor  Helicopter  Maintenance 

Initiated  Jul  56 

Army  Helioopter  Maintenance  H-37 

Initiated  Jul  58 

Army  Helicopter  Maintenance  HU-1 

Initiated  Apr  59 

AO-1  Maintenance 

Initiated  Apr  60 

AC-1  Maintenance 

Initiated  May  60 

Source:  History  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center  and  Army  Aviation  Sctiooi,  1954-1964,  pp.  1 4-15. 
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TABLE  6 

TRANSPORTATION  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE  COURSES,  1955-1962 


Couraa 

Remarks 

Aircraft  Maintenance 

Aviation  Logistics 

Initiated  Sep  59 

Airplane  Repair 

Dropped  Oct  59 

Single  Engine  Airplane  Repair 

Initiated  Aug  59 

Army  Aviation  Maintenance  Management 

Oct  59  to  Jul  60 

Helicopier  Repairman 

Dropped  Dec  56 

Reconnaissance  Helicopter  Repair 

Aug  56  to  Oct  59 

Multi-Engine  Airplarte  Repair 

Initiated  Sep  60 

Single  Rotor  Helicopter  Repair 

Aug  56  to  Jun  60 

Utility  and  Cargo  Single  Rotor  Helicopter  Repair 

Feb  60  to  Dec  60 

Utility  and  Cargo  Tandem  Rotor  Helicopter  Repair 

Aug  56  to  Oct  60 

Reconnaissance,  Utility,  and  Cargo  Helicopter  Repair 

Initiated  Jul  60 

Tandem  Rotor  Helicopter  Repair 

Initiated  Jul  60 

Helicopter  Repair  (Twin-Engine) 

Mar  59  to  Jun  60 

Medium  Cargo  Helicopter  Repair 

Initiated  Jul  60 

Rotary  Wing  Technical  Inspector 

Initiated  Jul  60 

Aircraft  Maintenance  Supenrisor 

Initiated  Aug  60 

Aircraft  Component  Repair 

Jun  56  to  Jill  58 

Aircraft  Power  Train  arx)  Engine  Repair 

Dropped  Oct  55 

Engine  Repair 

Initiated  Oct  55 

Aircraft  Carburetor  Repair 

Oct  56  to  Aug  57 

Aircraft  Power  Train  Repair 

Initiated  Aug  56 

Airaaft  Rotor  and  Propeller  Repair 

Aircraft  Instrument  artd  Electrical  System  Repainnan 

Dropped  Aug  56 

Aircraft  Electrical  Repair 

Sep  56  to  May  60 

Aircraft  Electrician 

Initiated  Mar  60 

Airframe  Repair 

Aircraft  Hydraulic  Repair 

Initiated  Oct  56 

Aircraft  Instrument  Repair 

Initiated  Sep  56 

HU- 1 A  Helicopter  T ransition  Repair 

Initiated  Jan  60 

OV-1  Aircraft  Repair  Transition 

Initiated  Apr  61 

CV-1  Aircraft  Repair  Transition 

Initiated  May  61 

Source:  History  of  the  United  States  Army  Transportation  School,  1942-1962,  pp.  J-46  -  J-63. 
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CHART  1  -  HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  CONTINENTAL  ARMY  COMMAND 


Source:  Organization  h  Functions  Manual,  HQ  Conarc,  10  Feb  55. 
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CHART  4  -  AVIATION  IN  THE  ROAD  DIVISION 


APPENDIX 


Seurct;  Lt.  Col.  Merria  G.  Rawlinga,  "Army  Aviation  and  tha  Raorgantead  Army  Dlvialon,' 
l/nilod  Stales  Amy  Aviation  Digest,  Vol.  8,  No.  2  (Fab  62),  p.  2. 
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Soure*:  Organization  &  Functiona  Manual,  U.S.  Army  Aviation  School,  29  Oct  59. 


CHART  6  •  ARMY  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 

Office,  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces 


Maj  Gen  Hamilton  H.  Howze 
1  January  1956  - 15  December  1957 
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Maj  Gen  Ernest  F.  Easterbrook 
16  December  1957  -  9  December  1958 
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Maj  Gen  Delk  M.  Oden 
17  October  1961  - 10  March  1963 
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L-17  N AVION  lAght  Utility  Airplane 
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U‘9  COMMANDER  UtUity  Airplane 


AC-1  (CV-2)  CARIBOU  Tactical  Transport  Airplane 
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VH  16  11H\Mif>«Tni  '  - 


YH-16  First  Heavy  Cargo  Helicopter 


*s>- 
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^‘1 7  Heavy  Ufi  Research  Helicopter 
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H-25A  ARMY  MULE  Utility  Helicopter 
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YH-3I  Utility  Helicopter 


H-34  CHOCT AW  Light  Tactical  Transport  Helicopter 
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H-37  MOJAVB  Medium  Cargo  Helicopter 


H-39  Observation  Helicoptei 


tppesDBL 


HeUcopK'’ 


CHMCmHOOKT,^!^' 
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international  relations  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  a  master’s  degree  in  history  at 
American  University.  He  served  as  a  historian  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military 
History,  Department  of  the  Army  and  in  the  Historical  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Continental 
Army  Command,  then  from  1 973,  as  Deputy  Chief  Historian  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Training 
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MEMORANDUM  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

SUBJECT:  TRADOC  Historical  MoncgrapH:  A  History  of  Army  Aviation 

-  1950-1962 


1.  The  Office  of  the  Command  Historian  announces  publication  of 
a  historical  monograph  entitled  A  History  of  Amy  Aviation  - 
1950-1962,  by  Mr.  Richard  P.  weinert,  Jr.  A  copy  of  this  volume 
is  enclosed  for  your  use. 

2.  The  monograph,  which  was  edited  for  publication  by  Dr.  Susan 
Canedy,  Research  Historian  in  the  Office  of  the  Command  Histori¬ 
an,  is  a  documented  study  of  the  early  history  of  Army  aviation. 
It  is  a  one-volume  reorganization  of  two  separate  works  produced 
in  1971  and  1976  by  the  Historical  Offices  of  the  U.S.  Continen¬ 
tal  Army  Command  and  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  The 
call  for  this  study  has  repeatedly  exhausted  separate  i sprint 
ings.  The  volume  provides  a  useful  record  of  the  U.S.  Army 
battlefield  function  that  would  come  into  its  own  so  dramatically 
in  Vietnam  and  that  would  eventually,  in  1983,  be  designated  ah 
Army  branch. 

3.  TRADOC  Historical  Monographs  are  studies  of  training  and 
leader  development,  and  doctrinal  and  combat  developments  sub¬ 
jects,  which  provide  historical  perspective  to  support  the  Com¬ 
mand's  mission  of  preparing  the  Army  for  war  and  charting  its 
future.  We  hope  you  find  the  enclosed  study  a  useful  reference. 
Addtional  copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  this  office  or  by 
telephoning  AV  680-3781/3525  or  (804)  727-3781/3525. 

FOR  THE  COMMANDER: 

Enel  HENRY  0.  MALONE,  JR.,  Ph.D. 

Chief  Historian 
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